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TO 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 

PRIME MINISTER OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

MT LORD, 

Whenever I have dedicated any of my Worka 
hitherto, I have always prefixed to them the name of some personal 
friend : m dedicating the following Work to your Lordship, I would 
fiaxn hox>e that I dedicate it to a finend of my country. 

This IB an Irish Book, my Lord, to which I would reapectf\illy soUat 
your Lordship's attention; it is painfUl to me to be obliged to add, 
that it is written upon an ezcluaively. Iriah subject. 

It IS in your character of Phme Miniater that I take the hberty of 
prefixing your Lordship's name to this TALE OF IRISH FAMINE. 
Had Sir ROBERT PEEL been m ofilce, I would hare placed his name 
where that of your Lordship now stands. There is something not 
improper in this; for although I behave that both you and he are 
sincerely anxious to benefit our unhappy country, still I cannot help 
fj^inVing tbat the man who, in his Ministerial capacity, must be 
looked upon aa a pubhc exponent of those principlea of Government 
"Which have brought our country to her present calsunitous condition, 
by a long course of lUiberal legitfMbii and uzguatifiable neglect, 
ought to have his name placed before a stozy which details with 
truth the sufferings which such legislation and neglect have 
entailed upon our people. This, my Lord, is not done from any 
want of respect to your Lordship, but because the writer trusts that, 
aa it IB the first Tale of Inah Famine that ever was dedicated to an 
English Prune Minister, your Lordship's enlarged and enhghtened 
pohcy will put it out of the power of any succeeding author ever to 
wnte another. 

Permit me to say that your Lordship need not call in question the 
facts and circumstances depicted in it. It is, as I have stated, a tale 
of Irish suffering and struggle; and you may rest assured, my Lord, 
that there is no party in this country so well qualified to afford 
authentic information on this particular subject, as those who have 
done most in giving an impulse to and sustaining the hterature of 
their country. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



*' A Tale of Irish Famine," published in a season 
of saeli unparalleled scarcity and destitution as the 
present, when our countrymen are perishing in 
thousands for want of food, ought, one would 
imagine, to excite a strong interest in the breasts of 
all those who can sympathize with them under 
sufferings so desolating and fiightfiil. That the 
perusal of the present narrative may excite such an 
interest is not only the paramount wish of the 
author's heart, but constituted one of the purposes 
for which it was written. As it must, in this 
terrible crisis, be admitted that such a subject is one 
which involves the heart-rending consideration of 
life and death to an extent beyond all historic pre- 
cedent, the author deems it necessary to state, at 
some what greater length, the motives which 
prompted him to select it. Having witnessed, last 
season, the partial, and in this the general failure 
of the potato crop, he anticipated, as every man 
must, the fearfiil visitation which is now almost 
decimating our wretched population ; and it occurred 
to him that a narrative founded upon it, or, at all 
events, exhibiting, through the medium of fiction, 
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VI PREFACE. 

an authentic detail of all that our unhappy and 
nej;lected country has suflTered, during past pri- 
vations of a similar kind, might be calculated to 
awaken those who legislate for us into something 
like a humane preception of a calamity that has been 
almost perennial in the country. Other motives 
mingled with this. He knew that the approaching 
destitution and misery would require all possible 
sympathy from every available source; and he hoped, 
as he has already said, that by placing before the 
eyes of those who had only heard of such inflictions, 
taithful and unexaggerated pictures of all that the 
unhappy people suffer under them, he might, per- 
chance, stir that sympathy into active and efficient 
benevolence, at a period when both were so wofally 
required. His object, however, went still farther. 
National inflictions of this kind pass away, and are 
soon forgotten by every one but those with whom 
they have left their melancholy memorials; to wit, 
the widow, the ^therless, the destitute, and all who 
look in vain around their desolate hearths for those 
on whose love and labour they had depended for the 
very means of sustaining life. Aware of this, then, 
and knowing, besides, that the memory of our Legis- 
lature is as &ithless on such a subject as that of the 
most heartless individual among us, the author 
deemed it an act of public usefulness to his country- 
men, to record in the following pages such an au- 
thentic history of those deadly periods of &mine to 
which they have been so frequently subject, as could 
be relied upon ^vith confidence by all who might feel 
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an interest in placing them beyond the reach of this 
terrible scourge. In executing this task, the reader 
— especially if he be English or Scotch — may rest 
assured that the author has not at all coloured 
beyond the truth. The pictures and scenes repre- 
sented are those which he himself witnessed in 181 7, 
1822, and other subsequent years; and if they be 
fiJse or exaggerated, there are thousands still living 
who can come forward and establish their &lsehood. 
They have been depicted, however, in the midst of 
living testimony, and they not only have escaped 
contradiction, but defy it. When the author refers 
to them in the past tense, it may be necessary to say 
that the contents of this volume appeared success- 
ively, during eight months, in the pages of the 
LhMin University Magazbie, from which they are 
here collected, without — for so it happened — the 
author having had it in his power to revise or correct 
them in any way. But why talk of exaggeration or 
contradiction? Alas I do not the workings of death 
and desolation among us in the present time give 
them a fearful corroboration, and prove how fai* the 
strongest imagery of Fiction is frequently tran- 
scended by the terrible realities of Truth ? 

Let not the reader imagine, however, that the 
principal interest of this tale is dra^vn from so 
gloomy a topic as famine. The author trusts that 
the workings of those passions and feelings which 
usually agitate human life, and,<jonstitute the cha- 
racter of those who act in it, will be found to consti- 
tute its chief attraction. 
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He has merely to say, in conclusion, that this 
work is the only item which he has been able to add 
to that Great Fund of Benevolence which the desti- 
tution of his country has called into existence, and 
to hope that the extensive circulation of this Tale of 
Famine among the higher and wealthier classes may, 
in the amplest sense, ftilfil the objects for which it 
was written. 

Dublin, February Sth, 1847. 
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THE 

BLACK PROPHET 

A TALE OF lEISH FAMINE. 



CHAPTER L 

GLENDHU, OR THE BLACK GLEN. 

Some twenty and odd years ago, there stood a little cabin at 
the foot of a round hill that very much resembled a cupola 
in shape, and which from its position and great height com- 
msmded a prospect of singular beauty. This hill was one of 
a range that ran from north to south-west ; but in consequence 
of its standing, as it were, somewhat out of the ranks, its 
whole appearance and character as a distinct feature of tlu^ 
country were invested with considerable interest to a scienti- 
fic eye, especially to that of a geologist. An intersection or 
abrupt glen divided it from those which constituted the range 
or group we have alluded to ; through this, as a pass in the 
ODimtry, and the only one for miles, wound a road into an 
open district on the western side, which road, about half-a- 
mfle after its entering the glen, was met by a rapid torrent 
that came down from the gloomy mountains that rose to the 
feft. The foot of this hill, which on the southern side was 
green and fertile to the top, stretched off and was lost in the 
rich land that formed the great and magnificent valley it 

helped to bound, and to which the chasm we have described 
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6 TUE BLACK PROPHET. 

waa but an entrance ; the one bearing to the other, in sLsc 
and position, much the same relation that a small by-lane in 
a country towTi bears to the great leading street which con- 
stitutes its principal feature. 

Noon had long passed, and the dim sun of a wet autumnal 
day waa sloping down towards the west through clouds and 
gloom, when a young girl, about twenty-one or twenty-two 
years of age, came out of the cabin we have mentioned, and 
runnmg up to the top of a little miniature hill or knoH 
that rose beside it, looked round in every direction, as if 
anxious to catch a gUmpse of some one whom she expected. 
It appeared, however, that she watched in vain; for, after 
having exammed the country in every direction with an eye 
in which might be read a combined expression of eagerness, 
anger, and disappohitment, slie once more returned to the 
cabin with a slow and meditating step. This she contmued 
to do fi'om time to time for about an hour and a half, when 
at length a female appeared approaching, whom she at once 
recognised. 

The situation of this hovel, for such, in fact, it must be 

termed, was not only strikingly desolate, but connected also 

with wild and supernatural terrors. From the position of 

the glen itself, a little within which it stood, it enjoyed only 

a very limited portion of the sun's cheering beams. As the 

glen was deep and precipitous, so was the morning light 

exclude<l from it by the north-eastern hills, as was that of 

evening by those which rose between it and the west. Indeed, 

it would be difficult to find a spot marked by a character of 

such utter solitude and gloom. Naturally barren, it bore 

not a angle shrub on which a bird could sit or a beast 

browse, and little, of course, was to be seen in it but the 

bare gigantic projections of rock which shot out of its steep 

sides in wild and uncouth shapes, or the grey, rugged ex- 
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panaes of which it was principallj composed. Indeed, we feel 
it difficnlt to say whether the gloom of winter or the sum- 
mer's heat fell upon it with an ur of lonelier desolation. It 
mattered not what change of season came, the place pre- 
sented no appearance of man or his works. Neither bird 
oor beast was seen or heard, except rarely, within its dreary 
bosom, the only sounds it knew being the monotonous mur- 
murs of the mountain torrent, or the wild echoes of the 
thunder-storms that pealed among the hills about it Silence 
and solitude were the characteristics which predommated in 
it, and it would not be easy to say whether they were felt 
more during the gloom of November or the glare of Jane. 

In the mouth of this glen, not far from the cabin we have 
described, two murders had been committed about twenty 
years before the period of our naiTative, within the lapse of 
a month. The one was that of a carman, and the other of a 
man named Sullivan, who had also been robbed, as it was 
supposed the carman had been, for the bodies of both had 
been made away with, and were never found. This was 
evident — in the one case by the horse and cart of the carman 
remaining at the grey stone in question, on which the traces 
of blood were long visible; and in the other by the circum- 
stance of Sullivan's hat and part of his coat having been 
found near the cabin in question on the following day, in a 
field through which his path homo lay, and in which was a 
pool of blood, where his footmarks were deeply imprinted, 
as if in a struggle for life and death. For this latter murder 
a man named Dalton had been taken up, under circum- 
atances of great suspicion, he having been the last person 
aeen in the man's company. Both had been drinkmg together 
in the market, a quarrel had originated between them about 
money matters, blows had been exchanged, and Dalton was 
beard to threaten him in very strong language. Nor was 
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this alL He had been observed following or rather dogging 
him on his way home, and although the same road certainly 
led to the residence of both, jet when his words and manner 
were taken into consideration, added to the more positive 
proof that the footmarks left on the place of struggle exactly 
corresponded with his shoes, there conld be little donbt that 
he was privy to Sullivan's murder and disappearance, as well 
probably as to his robbery. At all events, the glen was said 
to be haunted by Sullivan's spirit, which was in the habit, 
according to report, of appearing near the place of murder, 
from whence he was seen to enter this chasm — a curcumstance 
which, when taken in connexion with its dark and lonely 
aspect, was calculated to impress upon the place the repu- 
tation of being accursed, as the scene of crime and super- 
natural appearances. We remember having played in it 
when young, and the feeling we experienced was one of awe 
and terror, to which might be added, on contemplating the 
^' dread repose" and solitude around us, an impression that 
we were removed hundreds of miles fix)m the busy on-goings 
and noisy tumults of life, to which, as if seeking protection, 
we generally hastened with a strong sense of relief, after 
having tremblingly gratified our boyish curiosity. 

The young girl in question gave the female she had been 
expecting anythmg but a cordial or dutiful reception. In 
personal appearance there was not a point of resemblance 
between them, although the tout ensemble of each was singu- 
larly striking and remarkable. The girl's locks were black 
as the raven's wing; her figure was tall and slender, but 
clastic and fuU of S3rmmeti7. The ivory itself was not more 
white and glossy than her skin ; her teeth were bright and 
beautiful, and her mouth a perfect rosebud. It is unneces- 
saiy to say that her eyes were black and brilliant, for such 
ever belong to her complexion and temperament; but it is 
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neceasaxy to add, that they were piercing and unsettled, and 
joa Mt that they looked into yon rather than at yon or upon 
yon. In fact, her features were all perfect, yet it often hap- 
pened that their general expresaon was productive of no 
agreeable feeling on the beholder. Sometimes her smile was 
sweet as that of an angel, but let a smgle impulse or whim 
be checked, and her fisice assumed a character of malignity 
that made her beauty appear like that which wo dream of in 
an evil sphit 

The other woman, who stood to her in the relation of step- 
mother, was about the middle size. Her hair was sandy, 
or approaching to a pale red; her features were coarse but 
regular; and her whole figure that of a well-made and 
powerful w^oman. In her countenance might bo read a 
peculiar blen^g of sternness and benignity, each evidently 
softened down by an expression of melancholy— perhaps of 
suffering — as if some secret care lay brooding at her heart. 
The inside of the hovel itself had every mark of poverty and 
destitution about it. Two or three stools, a pot or two, one 
miserable standing-bed, and a smaller one gathered up under 
a rug in the comer, were almost all that met the eye on 
entering it; and simple as these meagre portions of furniture 
were, they bore no marks of cleanliness or care. On the 
contrary, everything appeared to be neglected, squalid, and 
filthy; such, predsely, as led one to see at a glance that the 
inmates of this miserable hut were contented with their 
wretched state of life, and had no notion whatsoever that 
any moral or domestic duty existed, by which they might 
be taught useful notions of personal comfort or self-respect. 

'^ So,'' said the young woman, addressing her stepmother, 

as she entered, '* you^rc come back at hist, an' a pnrty time 

you tuck to stay awayP 

"Well," replied the other, calmly, " Tra here now, at any 
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10 THE BLACK PROPBET. 

rate; but I see you're in one of your tantrums, Sally, my 
lady. What's wrong, I say? In the mean time don't look 
as you'd ait us widout salt." 

"An' a bitther morsel you'd be," replied the younger, 
with a flashing glance — " divil a more so. Here am I, sit- 
tin', or runnin' out an' in, these two hours, when I ought to 
be at the dance in Eilnahushogue, before I go to Barney 
Gormly's wake; for I promised to be at both. Why didn't 
you come home in time ?" 

" Bekase, achora, it wasn't agreeable to me to do so. Vm 
beginnin' to get ould an' stiff, an' it's time for me to take 
care of myself." 

"Stiffer may you be, then, soon, an' oulder may you 
never be, an' that's the best / wish you I" 

"Aren't you afeard to talk to me that way?" said the 
elder of the two. 

"No; not a bit You won't flake me now as you used 
to do. I am able an' willin' to give blow for blow at last, 
thank goodness; an' will, too, if ever you thry that thricL" 

The old woman gazed at her angrily, and appeared for a 
moment to meditate an assault After a pause, however 
during which the brief but vehement expression of rising 
fury passed from her countenance, and her face assumed an 
expres^on more of compassion than of anger, she simply 
said, in a calm tone of voice — 

" I don't know that I ought to blame you so much for 
your temper, Sarah. The darkness of your father's sowl is 
upon yours; his wicked spirit is in you, an' may Heaven 
above grant that you'll never carry about wid you, through 
this unhappy life, the black an' heavy burden that weighs 
down his heart I If God hasn't said it, you have his coorse, 
or something nearly as bad, before yon. Oh I go to the 
wake as soon as you like, an' to the dance, too. find some 
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one that'll take jon off my hands; that'll pot a honse over 
your head, give you a bit to ait, an' a rag to put on you; 
an^ may God pity him that's doomed to get you I If the 
woefnl state of the coonthry, an' the hunger an' the sickness 
that's abroad, an' that's comin' harder an' faster on ns every 
day, can't tame you or keep yon down, I dunna what will. 
I'm sore the black an' terrible summer we've had ought to 
make you think of how we'll get over all that's before usl 
God pity yon, I say agin, an' whatever poor man is to be 
corsed wid youl" 

*'Keep your pity for them that wants it," replied the 
other, *' an' that's not me. As for God's pity, it isn't yours 
to give, and even if it was, you stand in need of it yourself 
more than I do ; you're beginning to praich to us now that 
you're not able to bait us; but for your praichments an' 
your baitin's, may the divil pay you for all alike I — as he will 
— an' that's my prayer." 

A momentary gush of the stepmother's habitual pas^iou 
overcame her; she darted at her stepdaughter, who spning 
to her limbs, and flew at her in return. The conflict at firs 
was brief, for the powerful strength of the elder female soun 
told. Sarah, however, quickly disengaged herself, and seiz- 
ing an old knife which lay on a shelf that served as a dres- 
ser, she made a stab at the very heart of her stepmother, 
panting as she did it with an exulting vehemence of ven- 
geance that resembled the growl which a savage beast makes 
when springing on its prey. 

**HaI" she exclaimed, "you have it now — ^you have it I 
Call on God's pity now, for you'll soon want it. Hal ha I" 

The knife, however, owing to the thick layers of cloth 
with which the dress of the other was patched, as well as to 
the weakness of the thin and worn blade, did not penetrate 
her clothes, nor render her any injury whatsoever. The 
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contest was again resumed. Sarah, percd^g that she had 
missed her aim, once more put herself in a posture to renew 
the deadly attempt; and the consequence was, that a strng- 
gle now took place between them which might almost be 
termed one for life and death. It was indeed a fearful and 
unnatural struggle. The old woman, whose object was, if 
possible, to disarm her antagonist, found all her strength — 
and it was great — scarcely a match for the murderous fero. 
city which was now awakened in her. The grapple between 
them consequently became furious; and such was the ter- 
rible impress of diabolical malignity which passion stamped 
upon the features of this young tigress, that her stepmother's 
heart for a moment quailed on beholding it, especially when 
associated with the surprising activity and strength which 
she put forth. Her dark and finely pencilled eyebrows were 
fiercely knit, as it were, into one dark line; her lips were 
drawn back, displaying her beautiful teeth, that were now 
ground together into what resembled the lock of death ; her 
face was pale with over-wrought resentment, and her deep- 
set ejea glowed with a wild and flashing fire that was fear- 
ful, whilst her lips were encircled with the white foam of 
revengeful and deadly determination; and what added most 
to the terrible expresnon of her whole face was the exulting 
smile of cruelty which shed its baleful light over it, resolving 
the whole contest, as it were, and its object — the murder of 
her stepmother — into the fierce play of some beautiful vam- 
pire that was ravening for the blood of its awakened victim. 
Afler a struggle of some two or three minutes, the 
strength and coolness of the stepmother at length prevailed. 
She wrested the knife out of Sarah's hands, and, almost at 
the same moment, stumbled and fell. The other, however, 
was far from relaxing her hold. On the contraiy, she dung 
to her fiercely, shouting out — 
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*• I won't ghre 700 up yet — ^I love you too well for that — 
no, no, it's fond of yon I'm gettin'. I'll hog yon, mother 
dear; ay wiU I, and kiss yon too, an' lave my mark behind 
mel" and| as she spoke, her stepmother felt her face commg 
in savage proximity to her own. 

*' If yon don't keep away, Sarah," said the other, " I'll 
stab yon. What do yon mane, yon bloody divil ? Is it 
goin' to tear my flesh wid yonr teeth yon are ? Honld off I 
or, as heaven's above ns, ni stab yon with the knife." 

"Yon can't," shonted the other; "the knife's bent, or 
yon'd be done for afore this. I'll taste yonr blood for all 
that I" and, as the words were nttered, the stepmother gave 
a sndden scream, making at the same time a violent effort to 
disentangle herself, which she did. 

Sarah started to her feet, and flying towards the door, 
exclaimed, with shonts of wild triumphant laughter — 

^^ Ha, ha, ha I do yon feel anything? I was near havin' 
the best part of one of your ears — ^ha, ha, ha I — but unfortu- 
nately I missed it ; an' now look to yourself. Your day is 
gone, an' mine is come. I've tasted your blood, and I like 
it — ^ha, ha, ha I — an' if, aayou say, it's kind father for me to 
be fond o' blood, / say yon had betther take care of yourself. 
And I tell you more: we'll take care of your fair-haired 
beauty for yon — my father an' myself will — an' I'm to act 
against her, an' I will too ; and you'll see what we'll bring 
yonr pet, Gra Chi Sullivan, to yet I There's news for you I" 

She then went down to the river which flowed past, in 
whose yellow and turbid waters — for it was now swollen 
with rain — she washed the blood from her hands and face 
with an apparently light heart. Having meditated for some 
time, she fell ^-laughing at the fierce conflict that had just 
taken place, exclaiming to herself — 

** Ha, ha, ha I Well, now, \£ I had killed her^got the 
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onld knife into her heart — I might lave the oonnthry. If I 
had killed her now, throth it 'nd be a good joke, an' all in a 
fit of passion, bekase she didn't come home in time to let 
me meet hinu Well, I'll go back an' spake soft to her, or, 
afther all, she'll give me a hard life of it." 

She retomed, and, haying entered the hnt, perceived that 
the ear and cheek of her stepmother were still bleeding. 

" I'm sorry for what I did," she said, with the utmost 
frankness and good-natnre. ''Forgive me, mother; jon 
know I'm a hasty divil — ^for a divil's limb I am, no donbt 
of it Forgive me, I say — do now — ^here, I'll get somethin' 
to stop the blood." 

She sprang at the moment, with the agility of a wild cat, 
upon an old chest that stood in the comer of the hut, exhi- 
biting, as she did it, a leg and foot of surpassing symmetry 
and beauty. By stretching herself up ^ her full length, 
she succeeded in pulling down several old cobwebs that had 
been for years in the comer of the wall ; and in the act of 
doing so, dbturbed some metalh'c substance, which fell first 
upon the chest, from which it tmndled off to the ground, 
where it made two or three narrowing circles and then lay 
at rest. 

" Murdher alive, mother!" she exclaimed, " what is this? 
Hallo I a tobaccy-box — a fine round tobaccy-box of iron, 
bedad — an' what^s this on it? — ^let me see; two letthers. 
Wait till I rub the rust off; or stay, the rust shows them 
as well Liet me see— P. an' what's the other? ay, an M. 
P. M. — arrah, what can that be for? Well, divil may 
care; let it lie on the shelf there. Here now — none of 
your cross looks, I say — ^put these cobwebs to your face, an' 
they'll stop the bleedin'. Ha, ha, ha I — ^well — ha, ha, ha! 
but you are a sight to fall in love wid this minute I" she 
exclauned, laughing heartily at the blood-stamed visage of 
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the Other. '' Yon won't spake, I see. Divil may care then, 
if you donH yon^ll do the other thhigt— let it alone; hat, at 
any rate, there's the cohwehs for yon, if yon like to pat 
them on; an' so hanath latht^ an' let that be a wamin' to 
yon not to rise yonr band to me agin. 

'* 'A sailor ooorted a fiumer^s daughther, 

That lired oontaygions to the Isle of Man,' " &€. &c. 

She then directed her steps to the dance in EUnahas- 
hogne, where one woold actnally suppose, if mirth, langhter, 
and extraordinary buoyancy of spirits coold be depended on, 
that she was gifted, in addition to her remarkable beauty, 
with the innocent and delightful disposition of an angcL 

The stepmother, having dressed the wound as well as 
she could, sat down by the fire and began to ruminate ou 
the violent contest which had just taken place, and in which 
she had borne such an unfortunate part. This was the first 
open and determined act of personal resistance which she 
had ever, until that moment, experienced at her stcpdaugli- 
tcr's hands; but now she feared that, if they were to live, 
as heretofore, under the same roof, their life should be one 
of perpetual strife — perhaps of ultimate bloodshed — and 
that these domestic brawls might unhappily termuaate in 
the death of either. She felt that her own temper was 
none of the best, and knew that so long as she was inca- 
pable of restraining it, or maintaining her coolness mider 
the provocations to which the violent passions of Sarah 
would necessarily expose her, so long must such conflicts as 
that which had just occurred, take place between them. 
She began now to fear Sarah, with whose remorseless dis- 
position she was too well acquainted, and came to the 
natural conclusion, that a residence under the same roof was 
by no means compatible with her own safety. 

"She has been a curse to mel" she went on, uncon- 
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sciouslj speaking alond; ''for when she wasnH able to bate 
me herself, her &ther did it for her. The divil is said to 
fond of his own; an' so does he doat on her, bekase she's 
his image in everything that's bad. A hard life I'll lead 
between them from this out, espeshiallj now that she has 
got the npper hand of me. Yet what else can I expect or 
desarre? This load that's on my conscience is worse* 
Night and day I'm suflPerin' in the sight of God, an' actin' 
as if I wasn't to be brought in judgment afore Him. What 
am I to do ? I wish I was in my grave ! But then, again, 
how am I to face death? — and that same's not the worst; 
for aflher death comes judgment! May the Lord prepare 
me for it, an' guide an' direct me how to act! One thing, 
I know, must be done — aither she or I will lave this house; 
for live undher the same roof wid her I will not" 

She then rose up, looked out of the door a moment, and, 
resuming her seat, went on with her soliloquy — 

"No; he said it was likely he wouldn't be home to- 
night. Wanst he gets upon his ould prophecies, he doesn't 
care how long he stays away; an' why he can take the 
delight he does in prophesyin' and foretellin' good or evil, 
accordm' as it sarves his purpose, I'm sure I don't know — 
espeshially when he only laughs in his sleeve at the people 
for believin' him ; but what's that about poor Gra Gal Sul- 
livan? She threatened her, and spoke of her father, too, as 
bein' in it Ah, ha! I must watch him there; an' you, 
too, my lady-divil — for it'll go hard with me if aither of you 
injui-e a hair of her head. No, no, plaise God! — ^none of 
your evil doin's or unlucky prophecies for /ter, so long, any 
way, as / can presarve her from them. How black the 
evenin' is gathcrin' I but, God knows it's it that's the awful 
saison all out for harvest weather — it is that — ^it is that !'* 

Ha^dng given utterance to these sentiments, she took up 
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the tobaoco-box which Sarah had, in snch an accidental 
manner, tombled oat of the wall, and surveying it for some 
moments, laid it hastily on the chest, and, clasping her 
hands, exclaimed — 

'* Saviour of lifel it's the samel Oh, marcifnl God, it's 
thine I it's throe I the very same I seen wid him that evenin'. 
I know it by the broken hinge an' the two letthers. The 
Lord forgive me my sins I — ^for I see now that do what we 
may, or hide it as we like, God is above all I Saviour of 
life, how will this end? — an' what will I do? — or how am I 
to act? But any way, I must hide this, and put it out of 
his reach." 

She accordingly went out, and having ascertained that no 
person saw her, thrust the box up under the thatch of the 
roof^ in such a way that it was impossible to suspect, by 
any apparent disturbance of the roof, that it was there; 
after which, she sat down with sensations of dread that 
were new to her^ and that mingled themselves as strongly 
with her affections as it was possible for a woman of natu- 
rally finn and undaunted character to feel them. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE BLACK PROPHET PROPHESIES. 

At a somewhat more advanced period of the same evening, 
two men were on their way from the market-town of Bal- 
lynafail, towards a fertile portion of the country, named 
Anghamurran, which lay in a sonthem direction from it. 
One of them was a farmer, of middling, or rather of strug- 
gling, circumstances, as was evident from the traces of 
wear and tear that were visible upon a dress that had 
once been comfortable and decent, although it now bore 
the marks of careful, though rather extensive repair. He 
was a thin, pladd-looking man, with something, however, 
of a careworn expression in his features, unless when he 
smiled, and then his face beamed with a look of kindness 
and good-will that could not readily be forgotten. The 
other was a atrongly-bnUt man, above the middle size, 
whose complexion and features were such as no one could 
look on with indifference, so strongly were they indicative 
of a twofold character, or, we should rather say, calculated 
to make a twofold impression. At one moment you might 
consider him handsome, and at another his countenance 
filled you with an impression of repugnance, if not of abso- 
lute aversion, so stem and inhuman were the characteristics 
which you read in it. His hair, beard, and eyebrows were 
an ebon black, as were his eyes ; his features were hard and 
massive; his nose, which was somewhat hooked, but too 
much pointed, seemed as if, whilst in a plastic state, it had 
been sloped by a trowel towards one side of his face, a 
circumstance which, whilst taken in connexion with his 
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black whiskers that ran to a point near his mouth, and 
pierdng eyes that were too deeply and narrowly set, gave 
him, aided by his heavy eyebrows, an expression at once of 
great cmelty and extraordinary canning. This man, whilst 
travelling in the same direction with the other, had snffered 
himself to be overtaken by him; in snch a manner, how- 
ever, that their oommg in contact conld not be attributed 
to any particular design on his part. 

"Why, then, Donnd Dhu,^^ said the farmer, "sure it's 
s sight for sore eyes to see you in this side of the countbiy; 
an' now that I do see you, how are you?" 

" Jist the ould six-an'-eightpence, Jerry; an' how is the 
Sullivan blood in you, man alive? good an' ould blood it 
is, in troth; how is the family?" 

"Why, we can't — ^hut, what was I goin' to say?" replied 
his companion; "we can't— comjj/ain — erahimishi! — why, 
then, God help us, it's we that can complain, Donnel, if there 
was any use in it; but, mavronc, there isn't; so all I can 
say is, that we're just mixed middlin', like the praties in 
harvest, or hardly that same, indeed, since this wofol change 
that has come on us." 

"Ay, ay," replied the other; "but if that change has 
come on you, you know it didn't come without wamin' to 
the counthry; there's a man livin' that foretould as much — 
that seen it comui' — ay, ever since the pope was made 
prisoner, for that was what brought Bonaparte's fate — that's 
now the cause of the downfall of everything upon him." 

" An' it was the hard fate for t«, as well as for htmselfy^^ 
replied Sullivan; "little he thought, or little he cared, for 
what he made us suffer, an' for what he's makin' us suffer 
stiD, by the come-down that the prices have got." 

" Well, but he's sufferin' himself more than any of us," 
replied Donnel ; " however, that was prophesied too ; it's 
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read of in the ould Chronicles. 'An eagle will be sick,' 
sajs St. Kolumbkill, * bat the bed of the sick eagle is not a 
tree, bat a rock; an' there mast he saffer till the curse of 
the Father* is removed from him; an' then he'll get well, 
an' fly over the world.'" 

" Is that in the prophecy, Donnel?" 

"It's St Kolumbkill's words I'm spakm'." 

" Throth, at any rate," replied Sallivan, *' I didn't care 
we had back the war prices again; aither that or that the 
dear rents wor let down to meet the poor prices we have 
now. This wofal saison, along wid the low prices and the 
high rents, hoolds oat a black and terrible look for the 
coauthry, God help as I" 

"Ay," retamed the Black Prophet, for it was he, "if 
yoa only knew it." 

"Why, was that, too, prophesied?" inquired Sallivan. 

"Was it? No; bat ax yoarself is it Isn't the Al- 
mighty, in his wrath, this moment proclaimin' it through the 
heavens and the airth? Look about yoa, and say what is 
it you see that doesn't foretell &mine — famine — famine 1 
Doesn't the dark wet day an' the rain, rain, rain, foretell it? 
Doesn't the rottin' crops, the unhealthy air, an' the green 
damp foretell it? Doesn't the sky without a sun, the heavy 
doads, an' the angry fire of the West foretell it? Isn't the 
airth a page of prophecy, an' the sky a page of prophecy, 
where every man may read of famine, pestilence, an' death? 
The airth is softened for the grave, an' in the black clouds 
of heaven you may see the death-hearses movin' slo^y 
along — ^funeral aflher foneral — ^funeral afther foneral — an' 
nothing to foUy them but lamentation an' woe, by the widow 

• That ifl — the Pope, in consequence of Bonaparte having im- 
prisoned him. 
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an^ orphan — ^the fittherless, the motherless, an' the childless 
— ^woe an' lamentation — lamentation an' woe." 

Donnel Dhn, like every prophecy-man of his kind — a 
character in Ireland, by the way, that has nearly, if not al- 
together, disappeared — ^was provided with a set of prophetic 
declamations snited to particular occasions and circumstances, 
and these he recited in a voice of high and monotonous re- 
dtative, that caused them to fall with a very impressive 
efiect upon the minds and feelings of his audience. In ad- 
dition to this, the very nature of his subject rendered a figu- 
rative style and suitable language necessary, a circumstance 
which, aided by a natural flow of words, and a felicitous 
fllusU^tion of imagery — ^for which, indeed, all prophecy-men 
were remarkable — ^had something peculiarly fascinating and 
persuaave to the class of persons he was in the habit of ad- 
dressing. The gifts of these men, besides, were exercised 
with such singular delight, that the constant repetition of 
their oracaJar exhibitions by degrees created an involuntary 
impression on themselves, that ultimately rose to a wild and 
turbid enthusiasm, partaking at once of imposture and fana- 
ticism. Many of them were, therefore, nearly as much the 
dupes of the delusions that proceeded from their own heated 
imaginations as the ignorant people who looked upon them 
as oracles; for we know that nothing at all events so much 
gen««tes imposture as credulity. 

"Indeed, Donnel," repUed Sullivan, "what you say is 
onfortunatdy too thrue. Everything we can look upon ap- 
pears to have the mark of Grod's displeasure on it; but if we 
have dearth and sickness now, what'll become of us this 
time twelvemonths, when we feel this failure most?" 

** I have said it," replied the prophet; " an' if my tongue 

doesn't tell truth, the tongue that never tells a lie will." 

^' And what tongue is that?" asked his companion. 

C 2 
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*' The tongue of the death-bell will tell it, day afler day, to 
every parish in the land. However, we know that death's 
before us, an' the grave, aflher all, is our only consolation." 

"Grod help nsl" exclaimed SoUivan, "if we hadnH 
betther an' brighter consolations than the grave. Only for 
the hopes in onr Divine Redeemer an' his mercy, it's little 
consolation the grave conld give us. Bnt, indeed, Donnel, 
as yon say, everything about us is enough to sink the heart 
within one^ — an' no hope at all of a change for the betther. 
However, Crod is good, an' if it's his will that we should suf- 
fer, it's our duty to submit to it" 

The prophet looked around him with a gloomy aspect, 
and, truth to say, the appearance of everything on which 
the eye could rest, was such as gave unquestionable indica- 
tions of wide-spread calamity to the country. 

The evening, which was now fieir advanced, had impressed 
on it a character of such dark and hopeless desolation as 
weighed down the heart with a feeling of cold and chilling 
gloom that was communicated by the dreary aspect of every- 
thing around. The sky was obscured by a heavy canopy 
of low dull clouds that had about them none of the grandeur 
of storm, but lay overhead charged with those wintry deluges 
which we feel to be so unnatural and alarming in autumn, 
whose bounty and beauty they equally disfigure and destroy. 
The whole summer had been sunless and wet — one, in fact, 
of ceaseless rain, which fell day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, uut^ the sorrowful consciousness 
had arrived that any change for the better must now come 
too late, and that nothing was certain but the terrible union 
of famine, disease, and death which was to follow. The 
season, owing to the causes specified, was necessarily late, 
and such of the crops as were ripe had a sickly and unthriv- 
ing look, that told of comparative failure, whilst most of the 
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fieids which, in other autimms, wovld have been ripe and 
yellow, were now coyered with a thin backward crop, so 
unnaturally green, that all hope of maturity was out of the 
question. Low meadows were in a state of inundation, and 
on allavial soils the ravages of the flood were visible in lay- 
ers of mud and gravel that were deposited over many of the 
prostrate corn-fields. The peat turf lay in oozy and neglec- 
ted heaps, for there had not been sun enough to dry it suffi- 
dently for use, so that the poor had want of fuel and cold to 
feel, as well as want of food itself. Indeed, the appearance 
of the countiy, in consequence of this wetness in the firing, 
was aingnlarly dreary and depressing. Owing to the diffi- 
culty with which it burned, or rather wasted away without 
light or heat, the eye, in addition to the sombre hue which 
the absence of the sun cast over all things, was forced to 
dwell upon the long black masses of smoke which trailed 
slowly over the whole country, or hung, during the tliick 
sweltering calms, in broad columns that gave to the face of 
nature an aspect strikingly dai'k and disastrous, when asso- 
ciated, as it was, with the destitution and suficring of the 
great body of the people. The general appearance of the 
CTops was indeed deplorable. In some parts the grain was 
beaten down by the rain ; in airier situations it lay cut but 
unsaved, and scattered over the fields, awaiting an occasional 
^mpse of feeble sunshine ; and in other and licher soils whole 
fields, deplorably lodged, were green with the destructive exu- 
berance of a second growth. The season, though wet, was 
warm; and it is unnecessary to say, that the luxuriance of 
all weeds and unprofitable productions was rank and strong, 
whilst an unhealthy fermentation pervaded everything that 
was destined for food. A brooding stillness, too, lay over 
all nature; cheerfulness had disappeared, even the groves 
and hedges were silent, for the very birds had ceased to sing, 
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and the earth seemed as if it moaraed for the approaching 
calamity, as well as for that which had been already felt 
The whole country, in fact, was weltering and surging with 
the wet formed by the incessant overflow of rivers, whilst 
the falling cataracts, joined to a low monotonous hiss, or 
what the Scotch term sugJi^ poured their famt but dismal 
murmurs on the gloomy silence which otherwise prevailed 
around. 

Such was the aspect of the evening in question; but as 
the men advanced, a new element of desolation and dismay 
soon became visible. The sun, ere he sank among the dark 
western clouds, shot out over this dim and miserable prospect 
a light so angry, yet so ghastly, that it gave to the whole 
earth a wild, alarming, and spectral hue, like that seen in 
some feverish dream. In this appearance there were great 
terror and sublimity, for as it fell upon the black shifting 
douds, the effect was made still more a^vful by the accidental 
resemblance which they bore to coffins, hearses, and funeral 
processions, as observed by the prophecy-man, all of which 
seemed to have been lit up against the deei)ening shades of 
evening by some gigantic death-light that superadded it^ 
fearful omens to the gloomy scene on which it fell. 

The sun as he then appeared might not inaptly be com- 
pared to some great prophet, who, clothed with the majesty 
and terror of an angry Grod, was commissioned to launch his 
denunciations against the iniquity of nations, and to reveal 
to them, as they lay under the shadow of his wrath, the 
terrible calamities with which he was about to visit their 
transgressions. 

The two men now walked on in silence for some time, 
Donnel Dhu having not deemed it necessary to make any 
reply to the pious and becoming sentiments uttered by 
SulHvan. At length the latter spoke — 
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^^Bamn' what we all know, Donnel, an' that's the saison 
aa^ the snfferin' that's in it, is there no news stirrin' at all? 
la it thrae that onld Dick o' the Grange is drawin' near to 
his last account?" 

'^Not so bad as that; but he's still complidnin'. It's one 
daj up and another down wid him — an' of coorse his laise 
of life can't be long now." 

" Well, well," responded Snllivan, " it's not for ns to pass 
judgment on our Mow-crators; bat by all accoonts he'll 
have a hard reckonin'." 

^^ That's his own affiiir, 70a know," said Donnel Dhn; 
^^ bat his son, Masther Richard, or ' Yonng Dick,' as they 
can him, will be an improvement upon the onld stocL" 

**A8 to that, some says ay, an' some says no; but I be- 
lieve myself^ that he has, like his father, both good an' bad 
in him ; for the ould man, if the maggot bit him, or that he 
took the notion, toatdd do one a good turn; an' if he took a 
likin' to yon, he'd go any lin'th to sarve you ; but, then, you 
were never sure of him — ^nor he didn't himself know this 
minute what he'd do the next" 

"That's thme enough," replied Donnel Dhu; "but lavin* 
bim to shift for himself, I'm of opinion that you an' I are 
likely to get wet jackets before we're much ouldcr. Hal 
Did you see that lightnin'? Grod presarve us I it was ter- 
rible — an* ay, there it is — the thundher at this hour is very 
fearfoL I would give a thrifle to be in my own little cabin, 
an' indeed I'm afeard that I won't be worth the washin' 
when I get there, if I can go back sich a night as it's goin' 
to be." 

"The last few years, Donnel, has brought a grievous 
change on me and mine," replied Sullivan. "The time 
was, an' it's not long since, when I could give you a com- 
fortable welcome as well as a willin' one; however, thank 
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God, it isn't come to sich a hard pass wid me yet that I 
hav'nt a roof an* a bit to ait to offer yon; an' so to sich as 
it is yon 're heartily welcome. Home I oh, yon mns'nt talk 
of home this -night Blood, yon know, is thicker than 
wather, an* if it was only on yonr wife Nelly's acconnt yon 
shonld be welcome. Second an' third consins by the mo- 
ther's side we are, an' that's pnrty strong. Oh, no, don't 
talk of goin* home this night" 

"Well," replied the other; "I'm thankfhl to yon, Jerry, 
an' indeed, as the night's comin' on so hard and stormy, I'll 
accept yonr kind offer; " a mouthful of anything will do me, 
an' a dry sate at yonr hearth till momin'." 

"Unfortunately, as I said," replied Sullivan, "it's but 
poor an' hqmble tratement I can give yon; but if it was 
betther you should jist be as welcome to it, an* what more 
can I say?" 

"What more can yon say, indeed I I know your good 
heart, Jerry, as who doesn't? Dear me, how it's powerin* 
over there towards the south — ha, there it is again, that 
thunder I Well, thank goodness, we hay*nt far to go, at 
any rate, an* the shower hasn't come round this far yet 
In the mane time let us step out an' thry to escape it if we 



can." 



"Let us cross the fields, then,** said Sullivan, "an* get 
up home by the Slang, an' then behind our garden ; to be 
sure, the ground is in a sad plash, but then it will save a 
long twist round the road, an' as you say, we may escape 
the rain yet" 

Both accordingly struck off the highway, and took a short 
path across the fields, whilst at every step the water spurted 
up out of the spongy soil, so that they were soon wet nearly 
to the knees, so thoroughly saturated was the ground with 
the rain which had incessantly fallen. After toiling through 
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plashy fields, they at length went np, as Snllivan had said, 
by an old nnfireqaented footpath, that ran behmd his garden, 
the back of which consisted of a thick elder hedge, through 
which scarcely the heaviest rain conld penetrate. At one 
end of this garden, through a small angle, forming ekculde 
sac, or point, where the hedge was joined by one of white- 
thorn, ran the little obsolete pathway alluded to, and as 
another angle broo^t them at once npon the spot we are 
describing, it would so happen that if any one had been 
found there when they appeared, it would be impossible to 
I^TC it, if they wished to do so, without directly meeting 
them, there bemg no other mode oi egress fixnn it except 
by the footway in question. 

In that sheltered nook, then, our travellers found a young 
man about two or three-and-twcnty, holding the unresisting 
hand of a very beautiful and bashful-looking girl, not more 
than nineteen, between his. From their position, and the 
earnestness with which the young peasant addressed her, 
there could be little doubt as to the snbject matter of their 
conversation. If a bolt firom the thunder which had been 
rolling a little before among the mountains, and which was 
still fiuntly heard in the distance, had fallen at the feet of 
the young persons in question, it could not have filled them 
with more alarm than the appearance of Sullivan and the 
prophet The girl, who became pale and red by turns, 
hung her head, then covered her face with her hands ; and 
after a short and ineffectual struggle, burst into tears, ex- 
claiming — 

" Oh, my God, it is my father 1" 

The youth, for he seemed scarcely to have reached matu- 
rity, after a hesitating glance at Sullivan, seemed at once to 
have determined on the course of conduct he should pursue. 
His eye assumed a bold and resolute look — he held himself 
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more erect — and taming towards the girl, without removing 
his gaze from her father, he sud, in a loud and manlj tone — 

** Dear Mave, it is foolish to be frightened. What haye 
yon done that ought to make you aither ashamed or afeard? 
If there's blame anywhere, it's mine, not yours, an' 111 
bear it" 

Sullivan, on discovering this stolen interview — ^for such it 
was — felt precisely as a man would feel, who found himself 
unexpectedly within the dart of a rattlesnake, but with one 
chance of safety in his favour, and a thousand against him. 
His whole fi^me literally shook with the deadly depth of 
his resentment; and in a voice which folly betrayed its 
vehemence, he replied — 

'* Blame! ay, shame an' blame — sin an' sorrow there is, 
an' ought to rest upon her for this unnatural an' cursed 
meetin'! Blame! surely, an' as I stand here to witness her 
shame, I tell her that there would not be a just Grod in 
heaven, if she's not yet punished for houldin' this gmlty 
discoorse with the son of the man that has her uncle's 
blood — my only brother's blood — on his hand of mur- 
dhor— " 

" It's false," replied the young fellow, with kindling eye; 
" it's false, from your teeth to your marrow. I know my 
father's heart an' his thought — an' I say, that whoever 
charges him with the murder of your brother, is a liar — a 
false and damnable li — ^" 

He checked himself ere he closed the sentence. 

"Jerry Sullivan," said he, in an altered voice, "I ax 
your pardon for the words — ^it's but natural you should feel 
as you do ; but if it was any other man than yourself that 
brought the charge of blood against my father, I would 
tramp upon him where he stands." 

"An' maybe murdher him, as my poor brother was 
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mmdheied. Dalton, I see the love of blood in toot ^ye^" 
raptied SvDhran, bitterly. 

** Why,** returned the other, " you have no proof that the 
man ms murdered at all His body was never fbnnd; and 
no (me can say what became of him. For all that any one 
knows to the oontrairy, he may be alive stilL'' 

** Begone, sirra," sud Sullivan, in a burst of impetuous 
T c a entm ent, which he could not restrain, ** if I ever know 
jou to open your lips to that daughter of mine — if the mane 
creature can be my daughter — I'll make it be the bhckest 
deed bit one that ever a Dalton did; an' as for you — ^go ia 
«t wanst — ^Fll make you hear me by-an'-by.** 

Dalton looked at him once more with a kindling, but a 
smiling eye. 

"Spake what you like," said he — "Pil curb myself. 
Only, if you wish your daughter to go in, you had betthcr 
lave the way, and let her pass." 

Mave — ^for such was her name — with trembling limbs, 
burning blashes, and palpitating heart, then passed from 
^be shady angle where they stood; but ere she did, one 
quick and lightning glance was bestowed upon her lover, 
which, brief though it was, he felt a sufficient consolation 
for the enmity of her father. 

The Prophet had not yet spoken; nor indeed had time 
been given him to do so, had he been inclined. He looke<l 
on, however, with surprise, which soon assumed the appear- 
ance, as well as the reality, of some malignant satisfaction, 
whidi he could not conceal He eyed Dalton with a grin of 
peculiar bitterness. 

" Well," said he, "it's the general opmion that if any one 
knows or can tell what the future may bring about, I can ; 
an' if my knowledge doesn't desave me, Dalton, I think, 

while you're before me, that Pm lookin' at a man that was 
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never bom to be drowned at any rate. I prophesy that, 
die when you may, you'll live to see your own funeral." 

" If you're wise," replied the young man, " you'U not 
])rovoke me now. Jerry Sullivan may say what he wishes 
— he's safe — an' he knows why ; but I warn you, Donnel 
Dhu, to take no liberty with me — ^I'll not bear it" 

"Troth, I don't blame Jerry Sullivan," rejoined the 
Prophet. " Of coorse, no man would wish to have a son-in- 
law hanged. It's the prophecy that you'll go to the sur- 
geons yet." 

" Did you foresee in your prophecies this momin', that 
you'd get yourself well drubbed before night?" asked Dal- 
ton, bristling up. 

" No," said the other, *' my prophecy seen no one able to 
do it." 

"You an' your prophecy are liars, then," retorted the 
other; " an' in the doom you're kind enough to give me, 
don't be too sure but you meant yourself. Uliere's more of 
murdher an' the gallows in your face than there is in mine. 
That's all I'll say, DouneL Anything else you may get 
from me will be a blow; so take care of yourself." 

" Let him alone, Donnel," sdd Sullivan; "it's not safe to 
meddle with one of his name. You don't know what harm 
he may do you." 

" I'm not afeard of him," sud the Prophet, with a sneer; 
" he'll find himself a little mbtaken, if he tries his hand. It 
won't be for me you'll hang, my lad." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a terrific blow on 
the eye, struck with the rapidity of lightning, shot him to 
the earth, where he lay for about half-a-minute, apparently 
insensible. He then got up, and after shaking his head, as 
if to rid himself of a sense of confusion and stupor, looked 
at Dalton for some time. 
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** Well,*' nid he, "it's all over now— but the truth is, 
the fieiult was my own. I provoked him too much, an' 
without anj occasion. I am sorry you struck me, Condy, 
for I was only jokin' all the time. I never had iU-will 
against yon; aa' in spite of what has happened, I hav'ut 
now." 

A feeling of goierous regret, almost amounting to 
remorse, instantly touched Dalton's heart; he seized the 
kand of Donnel, and expressed his sorrow for the blow 
which he had givmi him. 

**My Godl" he exclaimed, "why did I strike you? 
Bat no one could for a minute suppose that you weren't in 
aimest." 

"Well, well," said the other, "let it be a wamiii' to 
both of us; to me, in the first place, never to carry a joke 
too far; and to you, never to allow your passion to get 
the betther of you, afaird you might give a blow in anger 
that you'd have cause to repent of all the days of your 
Hfe. My eye and cheek is in a frightful state; but no 
matther, Condy, I forgive you, especially in the hope that 
you'll mark my advice." 

Dalton once more asked his pardon, and expressed his 
most unqualified sorrow for what had occurred ; after which 
he agun shook hands with Donnel and departed. 

Sullivan felt amazed at this rencontre, especially at the 
natnre of its singular and unexpected termination ; he 
seemed, however, to fall into a me^tative and gloomy 
mood, and observed, when Dalton had gone — 

" If I ever had any doubt, Donnel, that my poor brother 
owed his death to a Dalton, I hav'nt it now." 

" I don't blame you much for sayin' so," replied Donnel. 
** I'm sorry myself for what happened, and especially as 
yon were present. I'm afeard, indeed, that a man's lil'e 
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would be bnt little in that boy^s hands undher a fit of 
paasioQ. I provoked him too mnch though." 

''I think so," said Sullivan. ^* Indeed, to teU ywi the 
truth, I had as little notion that jou wor jokin' as he had." 

*' That's my dhrame out last night, at all events," said 
Donnel. 

*' How is that?" asked Sullivan, as they approached the 
door. 

'^Why^" said he, "I dreamt that I was lookin' for a 
hammer at your house, an' I thought that you hadn't one 
to give me; but your daughter Have came to me, aud said, 
* Here's a hammer for you, Donnel, an' take care of it, for 
it belongs to Condy Dalton.' I thought I took it, an' the 
first thing I found myself doin' was drivin' a nail in what 
appeared was my own coffin. The same dhrame would 
alarm me, but that I know that dhrames go by contrairiea^ 
as I've reason to tMnk this will" 

'* No man understands these things better than yourself 
Donnel," said Sullivan; "but, for my part, I think there^a 
a dangerous kick in the boy that jist left us; an' I'm much 
mistaken or the world will hear of it, an' know it yet" 

" Well, well," said Donnel Dhu, in a very Christian-like 
spuit, "I fear you're right, Jerry; but still let us hope 
for the best." 

As he spoke they entered the house. 
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CHAPTER m. 

A FAHILT ON THE DECLINE. — OMENS. 

Jerbt Scllitan's house and place had about them all tho 
marks and tokens of gradual decline. The thatch on the 
roof had began to get black, and m some places it was 
smking into rotten ridges ; the yard was untidy and dirty ; 
the walls and hedges were broken and dismantled ; and the 
gmtes were lying about, or swinging upon single hinges. Th(; 
whole ur of the premises was uncomfortable to the spec- 
tator, who could not avoid feeling that there existed in the 
owner dther wilful neglect or unsuccessful struggle. The 
chimneys, from which the thatch had sunk down, stood up 
with the incrustations of lime that had been trowelled round 
their bases, projecting uselessly out from them ; some of the 
quoins had fallen from the gable ; the plaster came ofl' the 
walla in seyeral places, and the whitewash was sadly 
discoloared. 

Inside, the aspect of everything was fully as bad, if not 
worse. Tables and chairs, and the general funiiturc of the 
house had all that character of actual cleanliness and 
apparent want of care, which poverty superinduces upon 
tbe most strenuous efforts of industry. The floor was 
beginning to break up into holes; tables and chairs were 
crazy; the dresser, though clean," had a cold, hungr}', and 
unfurnished look; and what was unquestionably the worst 
symptom of all, the inside of the chimney-brace, where 
formerly the sides and flitches of deep, fat bacon, grey with 
salt, were arranged in goodly rows, now presented nothing 

but the bare and dust-covered hooks, from which they had 
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depended in happier times. About a dozen of herrings 
hnng at one side of a worn salt-box, and at the other a 
string of onions that was now nearly stripped, both consti- 
tuting the principal kiU^en — yaried, perhaps, with a little 
buttermilk — ^which SulUvan's family were then able to afford 
themselves with their potatoes. 

We cannot dose our description here, however; for bohtj 
we are to say, that the severe traces of poverty were as 
visible upon the inmates themselves as upon the house and ita 
furniture. SulUvan's family consisted of his eldest daoghter, 
aged nineteen, two growing boys, the eldest about sixteen, 
and several younger children besides. These last were ac- 
tually ragged — all of them scantily and poorly clothed; and 
if any niHi^'OTiri proof were wanting that poverty, in one of 
its most trying shapes, had come among them, it was to be 
found in their pale, emaciated features, and in that languid 
look of care and depression, which any diminution in the 
natural quantity of food for any length of time unifoimly 
impresses upon the countenance. In fact, the whole group 
had a sickly and woe-worn appearance, as was evident firomL 
the unnatural dejection of the young, who, instead of exhi- 
biting the cheerfulness and animation of youth, now moped 
about without gaiety, sat brooding in comers, or struggled 
for a warm place nearest the dull and cheerless fire. 

'* The day was, Donncl," said Sullivan, whilst he pointed 
with a sigh, to the unfurnished chimney, "when we could 
give you — as I said a while agone — a betthcr welcome — in 
one sense — I mane betther tratement — ^than we can give you 
now ; bat you know the times that is in it, an' you know the 
down-come wc have got, an' that the whole counthry has 
got — so you must only take the will for the deed now — ^to 
such as we have you're heartily welcome. Get us some 
dinner, Bridget," he added, turning to the wife: "but, first 
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and foremost, bring that girl into the room liere, till she 
hears what I haye to saj to her; and, Donnel, as you wor 
a witness to the disgracefol sight we seen awhfle agone, 
come in and hear, too, what I'm goin' to say to her. PU 
haye no black thraison in my own fiunily against my own 
hlood, an' against the blood of my loyin' brother, that was 
so thiaieheronaly ^ed by that boy's &ther." 

The persons he addressed immediately passed into the 
cold dan^ room, as he spoke; Maye, the canse of all this 
anxiety, eyidently in snch a state of excitement as was piti- 
aUe. Her moth^, who, as well as eyery other member of 
the £uDily, had been ignorant of this extraordinary attach- 
ment, seemed perfectly bewildered by the language of her 
hnsband, at whom, as at her daughter, |^ looked with a 
face on which might be read equal amazement and alarm. 

Maye SuUiyan was a young creature, shaped with extra- 
ordinary symmetry, and possessed of great natural grace. 
Her stature was tall, and all her motions breathed unstudied 
ease and harmony. In colour, her long abundant hair was 
heantifnily fiur — precisely of that delightful shade which 
generally accompanies a pale but exquisitely clear and 
ahnost transparent complexion. Her face was oblong, and 
her features so replete with an expression of innocence and 
jonth, as left on the beholder a conviction that she breathed 
ci utter guilelessness and angelic purity itself. This was 
principaDy felt in the bewitching charm of her smile, which 
was irresistible, and might turn the hatred of a demon into 
loye. All her motions were light and elastic, and her whole 
figure, though not completely developed, was sufficiently 
rounded by the fulness of health and youth to give promise 
of a rich and luxuriant maturity. On this occasion she be- 
came deadly pale ; but as she was one of those whose beauty 
only assumes a new phase of attraction at every change, her 
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paleness now made her appear, if possible, an object of 
greater interest 

*' In God's name, Jerry," asked her mother, looking from 
father to daughter, in a state of much distress, " what is 
wrong, or what has happened to pat yon in sich a condition? 
I see bj the anger in jour eye an' the whiteness on your 
cheeks, barrin' the little red spot in the middle, that some- 
thing out o' the way all out has happened to vex you.'' 

" You may well say so, Bridget," he replied ; " but when 
I tell yon that I came upon that undutiful daughter of 
ours coortin' wid the son of the man that murdhered her 
uncle — ^my only brother — ^you won't be surprised at the state 
you see me in — coortin' wid a fellow that Dan M'Gowan 
here knows will^ hanged yet, for he's jist afther tellin' 
him so." 

" You're ravm', Jerry," exclaimed his wife, who appeared 
to feel the matter as incredible ; '^ you don't mean to tell 
me that she'd speak to, or know, or make any freedoms 
whatsomever wid young Condy Dalton, the son of her 
uncle's murdherer? Hut, no, Jerry, don't say that, at all 

events — any disgrace but that — death, the grave, or — or 

anything — anything — but sich an unnatural curse as that 
would be." 

" I found them together behind the garden not many 
minutes ago," replied Sullivan. " Donnel here seen them 
as well as I did — deny it she can't; an' now let her say what 
brought her there to meet him, or rather what brought him 
all the way there to meet her? — Answer me that, you dis- 
grace to the name— answer me at wanst!" 

The poor girl trembled, and became so weak as to be 
scarcely able to stand ; in fact, she durst not raise her eye to 
meet that of either parent, but stood condemned and incapa- 
ble of utterance. 
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The night had now i^arlj set in, and one of her little sis- 
tera entored with a rash candle in her hand, the light of which, 
as it fen dimlj and leebl j on the group, gave to the proceed- 
ings a wild and impressiye appearance. The prophecj-man, 
with his daii, stem look, pecoliar nose, and black raren hair 
that M thi€kl7 over his shoulders, contrasted stron^y with 
the £ur, artless connt^iance and beaotifol figure of the giri 
who stood bende him, whilst over opposite them were Sulli- 
van himself and his wifb, their faces pale with sorrow, anxiety, 
and indignation. 

'< Give me that candle,'' proceeded her &ther — *' hand it 
to me, child, and leave the room;" then he proceeded, hold- 
ing it np to a great coat of frieze which hnng against the wall 
— " there's his coat — ^there's my lovin' brolSer's coat ; look 
npon it now, and ax yourself what do yon desarve for mectin' 
against our wQl and consint the son of him that has the mnr- 
dber of the man that owned it on his hands an' on his heart ? 
What do yon desanre, I say?" 

The giri spoke not, but the Black Prophet, struck by the 
words and the unexpected appearance of the murdered man's 
coat, started; in a moment, however, he composed himself, 
and calmly turned his eyes upon Sullivan, who proceeded to 
address his dau^ter — 

^^ Yon have nothing to say, then? You're gmlty, an' of 
coorse yon have no excuse to make; however, I'll soon put 
an end to all this. Bring me a prayer-booL If your book 
oath can Und you down against ever — " 

He could proceed no further. On uttering the last words, 
his daughter tottered, and would have fallen to the ground, 
had not Donnel Dhu caught her in his arms. She had, in 
&ct, become almost insensible from excess of shame and over- 
excitement, and, as Donnel carried her towards a bed that 
was in the comer of the room, her head lay over agaiust his face. 
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It is tumecessarj to say that Snlliyan's indignataon was 
immediately lost in alarm. On bringing the candle near her, 
the first thing they observed were streaks of blood npon Don- 
nel Dhu's face, that gave to it, in connexion with the mark of 
the blow he had received, a frightful and hideous expression. 

'* What is this I" exclaimed her mother, seizing the candle, 
and holding it to the beautiful features of her trembling 
daughter, which were now also dabbled with blood — "in 
Grod's name, what aUs my child? Mave, Mave, my darlin', 
what's come over you? Blessed Mother of Marcy, what 
blood is this? Achora machree, Mave, speak to me — to the 
mother that 'ud go distracted, and that will, too, if anything's 
wrong wid you. It was cruel in you, Jerry, to spake to her 
90 harsh as you did, an^ to take her to task before a sthran- 
ger in sich a cuttin' manner. Salver of Airth, Mave, darlm', 
won't you speak to me — ^to your own mother!" 

*' Maybe I did speak to her too severely," said her father, 
now relentmg, -" an' if I did, may Grod forgive me ; for sure 
you know, Bridget, I wouldn't injure a hair of my darlin's 
head. But this blood I — this blood I — oh, where did it come 
from?" 

Her weakness, however, proved but of short duration, and 
thdr apprehension was soon calmed. Mave looked round 
her rather wildly, and no sooner had her eyes rested on Don- 
nel Dhu than she shrieked aloud, and turning her face away 
from him with somethmg akin to fear and horror, she flung 
herself into her mother's arms, exclaiming, as she hid her 
face in her bosom — 

"Oh, save me from that man; don't let him near me; 
don't let him touch me. I can't tell why, but I'm deadly 
afraid of him. What blood is that upon his face? Father 
stand between usl" 

"Foolish girl," exclaimed her father, "you don't know 
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what yoa^re sayin'. Of coorse, Donnd, jou^ll not heed her 
words; for, indeed, she hasn't come to herself jet Bat, in 
Crod^s Bame, ^ere did this blood come from that's npon jou 
and her?'' 

** YoD canH suppose, Jeny," said Donnel, '* that the poor 
girl's words wonld make me take any notice of them. She 
has been too mnch frightened, and won't know, maybe, in a 
few minntes, that she spoke them at alL" 

"That's thme," said her mother; *'bat with regard to the 
Wood—" 

She was about to proceed, when Mave rose np, and re- 
quested to be taken out of the room. 

''Bring me to the kitchen," said she; ''I'm afraid; and 
see this blood, mother." 

Precisely as she spoke, a few drops of blood fell from her 
nose, which, of course, accounted for its appearance on Don- 
nel's face, and probably for her terror also at his repulsive 
aspect 

''What makes you afcard of poor Donnel, asthore?" 
asked her mother — " a man that wouldn't injure a hair of 
your head, nor of one belongin' to you, an' never did." 

'* Why, when my father," she returned, " spoke about the 
coat there, an' jist as Donnel started, I looked at It, an' seen 
it movin', an', I don't know why, but I got afcard of him." 

SuUiran held up the candle mechanically, as she spoke, 
towards the coat, upon which they all naturally gazed ; but, 
whether from its ^m flickering light, or the force of imagi- 
nation, cannot be determined, one thing was certain, the 
coat appeared actually to move again, as if disturbed by 
some invisible hand. Again, also, the prophet involuntarily 
started, but only for a single moment 

"Tut!" said he, "it's merely the unsteady light of the 
candle; show it here.*' 
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He seised the rushlight from Sallivan, and approaching 
the coat, held it so dose to it, that had there been the 
slightest possible motion, it could not have escaped their ob* 
senration. 

"Now," he added, "you see whether it moves or not; 
but, indeed, the poor girl is so frightened bj the scowidin* 
she got, that I don't wondher at the waj she's in." 

Mrs. SuUivan kept still gazing at the coat, in a state of 
terror ahnost equal to that of her daughter. 

"Well," said she, "IVe often heard it said that one is 
sometimes to disbelieve their own eyes; an' only that I 
know the thing couldn't happen, I would swear on the al* 
thar that I seen it movin'." 

" I thought so myself, too," observed Sullivan, who also 
seemed to have been a good deal perplexed and awed by 
the impression ; " but of coorse I agree wid Donnel, that it 
was the unsteady light of the rush that made us think so; 
howaniver it doesn't matther now; move or no move, it 
won't bring him that owned it back to us, God rest him I 
and now, Bridget, thry an' get us something to ait*' 

"Before the girl laves the room," said the prophecy-man, 
*^ let me spake what I think, an' what I know. I've lost 
many a weary day an' night iii studyin' the futhur, an' in 
lookin' into what's to come. I must spake, then, what I 
think, an^ what I know, regardin' her. I must; for when 
the feelin' is on me, I can't keep the prophecy back." 

"Oh! let me go, mother," exclaimed the alarmed girl; 
" let me go; I can't bear to look at him." 

" One minute, acushla, till yon hear what he has to say 
to you," and she held her back with a kind of authoritative 
violence, as Mave attempted to leave the room. 

" Don't be alarmed, my purty creature," spoke the pro- 
phet; "don't be alarmed at what I'm goin' to say to you, 
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an^ about yon, for jon needn^t I see great good fortune 
before yon. I see a grand and handsome husband at jonr 
side, and a fiae house to lire in. I see stairs, an' carpets, an' 
horses, an' homids, an' yourself with jewels in your white 
Utde ears, an' silks an' satins on your purty figure. That's 
a wakm' dhrame I had, an' you may all mark my words, 
if it doesn't come out thrue: it's on the leaf, an' the leaf 
was open to me. Grandeur an' wealth is before her, for her 
beauty an^ her goodness uriU bring it all aboiU, an' so I read it.^' 

*' An' what about the husband himself?" asked her mo- 
ther, whose afiection caused her to feel a strong interest in 
anything that might concern the future interests of her 
daughter; ^*can you tell us nothing about his appearance, 
that we might give a guess at him ?" 

"No," replied M'Gowan, for such was the prophet's 
name, ^^not to you; to none but herself can I give thu 
marks an' tokens that will enable her to know the man that 
is to be her husband when she sees him ; and to herself, in 
the momin', I will, before I go — that is, if she'll allow me — 
for what is written in the dark book ought to be read and 
expounded. Her beauty and her goodness will do it aUJ*^ 

The man's words were uttered in a voice so full of those 
soft and insinuating tones that so powerfully operate upon 
the female heart ; they breathed, too, such an earnest spirit 
of good-win, joined to an evident admiration of the beauty 
and goodness he alluded to, that the innocent girl, notwith- 
standing her previous aversion, felt something like gratifica- 
tion at what he said, not on account of the prospects held 
ont to her, but because of the singular charm and affectionate 
i^irit which breathed in his voice; or, might it not havt; 
been that delicate influence of successful flattery which so 
gently insinuates itself into the heart of woman, and soothes 

that vanity which unconsciously lurks in the very purest and 
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most innocent of the sex? So far from being flattered hy 
his predictions, she experienced a strong sensation of disap- 
pointment, because she knew where her affection at that 
moment rested, and felt persuaded that if she were destined 
to enjoy the grandenr shadowed out for her, it never could 
be with him whom she then loved. Notwithstanding all 
this, she felt her repugnance against the prophet strongly 
counterbalanced by the strange influence he began to exer- 
cise over her; and with this impression she and they passed 
to the kitchen, where in a few minutes she was engaged in 
preparing food for him, with a degree of good feeling that 
suiprised herself. 

There is scarcely anything so painful to hearts naturally 
generous, like those of the SuUivans, as the contest between 
the shame and exposure of conscious poverty on the one 
hand, and the anxiety to indulge in a hospitable spirit on 
the other. Nobody unacquainted with Ireland could pro- 
perly understand the distress of mind which this conflict 
almost uniformly produces. On the present occasion it was 
deeply felt by this respectable but declining family; and 
Mave, the ingenuous and kind-hearted girl, felt much of her 
unaccountable horror of this man removed by its painful 
exercise. Still her aversion was not wholly overcome, al- 
though much diminished; for, ever as she looked at his 
swollen and disfigured face, and thought of the mysterious 
motions of the murdered man's coat, she could not avoid 
turning away her eyes, and wishing that she had not seen 
him that evening. The scanty meal was at length over — 
a meal on which many a young eye dwelt with those yearn- 
ing looks that take their character from the hungry and 
wolfish spirit which marks the existence of *' a hard year,^^ 
as it is called in our unfortunate country, and which, to a 
benevolent heart, forms such a sorrowful subject for contem- 
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plftdon. Poor Bridget Snliiyan did all in her power to pre- 
vent this erndent longing from being observed hy M'Gowan, 
by looking aignificantlj, shaking her head, and knitting her 
brows, at tiie children ; and when these failed she had re- 
coarse to threatening attitndes and all kinds of yiolent ges- 
tures; and on these proving also nnsnccessfnl, she was 
absolutely (breed to speak alond — 

^' Come, childhre, start ont now and play yourselves ; be 
off now, I say, an' don't stand ready to jump down the 
dakent man's throat wid every bit he aits." 

She thai drove them abroad somewhere, but as the rain 
fell heavily the poor creatures were again forced to return, 
and resume then: pitiable watch until the two men had 
finished their scanty repast 

Seated round the dull and uncomfortable fire, the whole 
fiunily now forgot their hunger and care for a time, in the 
wild legends with which M'Growan entertained them, until 
the hour of rest 

'* We hav'nt the best bed in the world," observed Sul- 
livan, ^' nor the best bedclothes aither, but, as I said before, 
I wish for aU our sakes they were betther. You must take 
your chance wid these two slips o' boys to-night as well as 
you can. If you wish to tumble in now you may ; or maybe 
you'd wish to join us in our prayers. We sthrive, God helj) 
US, to say a Rosary every night, for, afther all, there's nothin' 
like puttin' one's self undher the holy protection of the 
Almighty, blessed be His name. Indeed, this sickness that's 
goin' is so rife and dangerous that it's good to sthrive to be 
prepared, as it is indeed, whatever comes, whether banger 
or plenty, sickness or health ; an' may God keep us prepared 
always!" 

M^Gowan seemed for a moment at a loss, but almost im- 
■mediately said in reply — 
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"You are right, Jerry, but as for me, I say whatever 
prayers I do say, always by myself; for I can then get 
my mmd fixed upon them betther. I'll just turn into bed, 
then, for troth I feel a little stiff and tired: so yon must 
only let me have my own way to-night To-morrow night 
I'll pray double." 

He then withdrew to his appointed place of rest, where, 
after having partially undressed himself, he lay down, and 
for some time could hear no other sounds than the solemn 
voices of this struggling and afflicted little fold, as they united 
in offering up their pious and simple act of worship to that 
Great Being, in whose providential care they felt such hum- 
ble and confiding trust 

When their devotions were concluded, they quietly, and 
in a spuit at once of resignation and melancholy, repaired to 
their respective sleeping-places, with the exception of old 
Sullivan himself, who, after some hesitation, took down the 
great coat already so markedly alluded to, and exdaiming^ 
partly by way of soliloquy, and partly to those within 
hearing — 

" I dcm't know — but still there can't be any harm in it ; 
sure it's betther that it should be doin' some good than 
hangin' up there, idle, against the wall, sich a night as this. 
Here, Dan, for the first time since I put it up wid my own 
hands, except to shake the dust off of it, I'm going to turn this 
big coat to some use. There," he added, spreading it over 
them; "let it help to keep you warm to-night — for, God 
knows, you want it, you an' them poor gorsoons. Your 
coverin' is but light, an' you may hear the down-powrin' of 
ram that's in it; an' the wind, too, is risin' fast, every minute 
— gettin' so strong, indeed, that I doubt it 'ill be a storm 
before it stops; an' Dan, if it 'udn't be too much, maybe 
you'd not object to offer up one patJier arC avy for the poor 
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Bowl of him tkat owned it, an' that was brought to his 
account 80 soddenlj and so terribly. There^" he added, 
fixing it about them; ^< it'll help to keep you warm at any 
rate; an' it's sorely betther to have it so employed than 
bangin' idie, as I have said, against the wall" 

M'Gowan immediately sat np id the bed, and patting 
down his hands, removed the coat 

** We don't want it at all," he replied ; " take it away, 
Jerry — do, for heaven's sake. The night's not at all so 
oowld as yon think, an' we'll keep ono another warm enongli 
widout it, never fear." 

"Troth, yon do want it," said Sullivan; "for, fareer gair^ 
it's the light coverin' that's over you an' them poor boys. 
Heigh-ho, Dan, see what innocence is — ^poor things they're 
sound already — an' may God pity them an' provide for them, 
or enable me to do it!" And as he looked down upon the 
sleeping lads, the tears came so abundantly to his eyes, that 
he was forced to wipe them away. " Keep the coat, Dan," 
he added, " you do want it." 

" No," replied the other. " The truth is, I couldn't sleep 
mnder it Fm very timersome, an' a little thing frightens 



me." 



** Oh," said Sullivan, " I didn't think of that ; but in 
troth, if you're timersome, it's more than the world b'lieves 
of you. Well, well — I'll hang it up again ; so good-night, 
an' a sound sleep to you, an' to every man that has a free 
conscience in the sight of God !" 

No response was given to this prayer, and his words 
were followed by a deep and solemn silence, that was only 
broken occasionally by the heavy pattering of the descend- 
ing rain, and the fitful gusts of the blast, as they rushe I 
against the house, and whistled wildly among the few trees 

by which it and the garden were enclosed. 

E2 
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Every one knows that a night of wind and stonn, if not 
rising actually to a tempest or hurricane, is precisely that 
on which sleep falls with its deepest inflnence upon men^ 
Snllivan's family, on that which we are describing, were a 
proof of this, at least until about the hour of three o'clock, 
when they were startled by a cry for help, so loud and 
frightful that in a moment he and the boys huddled on their 
dress, and hurried to the bed on which the Prophet lay. 
In a mmute or two they got a candle lit; and truly the 
appearance of the man was calculated to drive fear and 
alarm into their hearts. They found him sitting in the bed, 
with his eyes so wild and staring that they seemed strainin*^ 
out of their sockets. His hair was erect, and his mouth 
half-open, and drawn back; whilst the perspiration poured 
from him in torrents. His hands were spread, and held up, 
with their palms outwards, as if in the act of pushing some- 
thing back that seemed to approach him. ^'Help," he 
shouted ; " he's comin' on me — he will have me powerless 
in a minitte. He is gaspin' now, as he — Stay back — stay 
back — here — help, help ; it's the murdhered man — he's upon 
me. Oh! — Oh, God I he's comin' nearer and nearer. Help 
me — save me I" 

Sullivan, on holding the candle to his face, perceived that 
ho was still asleep; and suspecting the nature of hi;:^ dream, 
he awoke him at onee. On seeing a portion of the family 
about him, he started again, and looked for a moment so 
completely aghast that he resembled horror personified. 

*« Who — ^what — what are you? Oh," he exclaimed, 
recovering, and striving to compose hiaself, "ha — Good 
Gotll what a frightful dhrame I had. I thought I was 
murdherin' a man : murdherin' the"— he paused, and stared 
wildly about him. 

*' Murdherin' who?" asked Jcrrv. 
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''MardherinM eh — ha — why, who — who talks about 
xuunlherin'?'' 

''Compose joorself^" added Sullivan; ^^you did; but 
you're fii^tened. You say you thought you were mur- 
dherin' some one; who was it?^' 

" Yes, yes," he replied ; " it was myself. I thought the 
mnrdhered man was — ^I mean that the man was murdheriu' 
myseK" And he looked with a terrible shudder of fear 
towards the great coat 

''HntT' said Sullivan, ''it was only a dhrame; compose 
yourself; why should you be alarmed? — your hand is free 
of it. So, as I said, compose yourself; put your trust in 
God, an' recommend yourself to his care." 

" It was a terrible dhrame," said the other, once more 
shuddering; "but then it was a dhrame. Good (Jod, yesl 
However, 1 ax pardon for disturbin' you all, an' breaking 
in upon your sleep. Go to bed now — I'm well enough; 
only jist set that bit of candle by the bedside for a while, 
tin I recover, for I did get a fearful fright." 

He then laid himself down once more, and having wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, which was now cada- 
verous, he bade them good- night, and agam endeavoured to 
compose himself to rest. In this ho eventually succeeded, 
the candle burning itself out; and in about three-quarters 
of an hour the whole family were once more wrapped in 
sound and uninterrupted repose. 

The next morning the Sullivan family rose to witness 
another wearj' and dismal day of incessant rain, and to par- 
take of a breakfast of thin stirabout, made and sened up 
with that woful ingenuity, which necessity, the mother of 
invention, in periods of scarcity, as well as m matters of a 
different character, had made known to the banevolent- 
hearted wife of Jerry Sullivan ; that is to say, the victuals 
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were made so unsubstantially thin, that in order to impose, 
if possible, on the appetite, it was deemed necessary to de- 
ceive the eye by turning the plates and dishes round and 
round several times, while the viands were hot, so as by 
spreading them over a larger surface, to give the appearance 
of a greater quantity. It is, Heaven knows, a melancholy 
cheat, but one with which the periodical famines of our un- 
happy country have made our people too well acquainted. 
Previous, however, to breakfast, the prophet had a private 
interview with Mave, or the Qra Oal, as she was generally 
termed, to denote her beauty and extraordinary power of 
conciliating affection — (jfra Oal signifying the fidr love, or to 
give the more comprehensive meaning which it implied, the 
fair-haired beauty whom all love, or who wins all love. 
This interview lasted at least a quarter of an hour, or it 
might be twenty minutes, but as the object of it did not 
then transpire, we can only explain the appearances which 
followed it, so far, at least, as the parties themselves were 
concerned. The Ora GcU, as we shall occasionally call her, 
seemed pleased, if not absolutely gratified, by the conversa- 
tion which passed between them. Her eye was elated, and 
she moved about like one who appeared to have been re- 
lieved from some reflection that had embarrassed and 
depressed her; still it might have been observed, that this 
sense of relief had nothing in it directly affecting the person 
of the prophet himself, on whom her eye fell from time to 
time with a glance that changed its whole expression of 
satisfaction to one of pain and dislike. On his part there 
also appeared a calm sedate feeling of satisfaction, under 
which, however, an eye better acquainted with human nature 
might easily detect a triumph. He looked, to those who 
could properly understand him, precisely as an able diplo- 
matist would who had succeeded in gaining a point. 
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When broAkiast was over, and preyious to his departni-e, 
he brought Jetry Snlliyaii and his wife oat to the bam, and 
in a Ume and manner of mnch mystery, assuming at the same 
time that fignrative and inflated style so pecoUar to him, and 
also to his rival, the Senaehie, he thus addressed them — 

*^ listen," said he, ** listen, Jerry SoUivan, and Bridget his 
wife; — a child was bom, and a page was written — ^the moou 
saw it, and the stars saw it; bnt the snn did not, for he is 
daik to fate, an' sees nothing but the face of nature — Do 
yon nndherstand that, Jerry SoUiyan, an' you, Bridget, his 
wife?" 

" Well troth, we can't say we do yet, at all eyents," they 
replied; " but how could we, you know, if it's regardin' pro- 
phecy yon're spakin'." 

" Undherstand itl" he replied, contemptuously, *'yow nn- 
dherstand it! — no, nor Father Philemy Corcoran himself 
couldn't undherstand it, barrin' be fasted and prayed, and 
refrained from hquor, for that's the way to get the kay o' 
knowledge ; at laist, it's the way I got it first — however, let 
that pass. As I was sayin', a child was bora and a page was 
written — and an angel from heaven was sent to Nebbychoda- 
nazor, the prophet, who was commanded to write. • What 
will I write, says Nebbychodanazor, the prophet? Write 
down the fate of a faymale child, by name Mave Sullivan, 
daughter to Jerry Sullivan and his wife Bridget, of Aughna- 
monm Amin, says the prophet ; fate is fate, what's before 
is not behind, neither is what's behind before, and everything 
ikifl come to pass that's to happen. Amin, agin, says the 
prophet, an' what am I to write? — Grandeur an' wealth — 
up stairs and down stairs — silks an' satins — an inside car — 
bracelets, earings, and Spanish boots, made of Morrpcey 
leather, tanned at Cordovan. Amin, agin, says Nebbychoda- 
nazor, the prophet — this is not that, neither is that the other. 
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but every is oyerything — ^naither can something be nothing, 
nor nothing something to the end of time ; an' time itself is 
but consin jarmin to eternity — as is recorded in the great 
book of fate, fortune, an' fatality. Write agin, says the 
angeL — ^What am I to write? At the name of Mabel Solli- 
yan place along wid all the rest the two great paragons of a 
woman's life, marriage and posterity — ^write marriage happj 
and posterity numerous — and so the child's bom, an' the 
page written — ^beauty and goodness, a happy father, and a 
proud mother — ^both made wealthy through her means. 

** And so," he proceeded, dropping the recitative, and re- 
suming his natural voice — 

*^ Be kind and indulgent to your daughter, for she'll yet 
live to make all your fortunes. Take care of her and your- 
selves till I see yez again." 

And i^ithout adding another word he departed. 



CELiPTER IV. 

A DANCE AND A DOUBLE DISCOVERY. 

The dance to which Sarah M'Gowan went after the conflict 
with her stepmother, was but a miserable specimen of what 
a dance usually is in Ireland. On that occasion, there were 
but comparatively few assembled ; and these few, as may be 
guessed, consisted chiefly of those gay and frollcksome spuits 
whom no pressure of distress, nor anjrthing short of sickness 
or death, could sober down into seriousness. The meeting, 
in fact, exhibited a painM union of mirth and melancholy. 
The season brought with it none of that relief to the peasan- 
try which usually makes autunm so welcome. On the con- 
trary, the failure of the potato crop, especially in its quality, 
as well as that of the grain in general, was not only the 
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cauae of Inmger and distress, but also of the sickness which 
prevaOfid. The poor were forced, as they too often are, to 
dig theur potatoes before thej were fit for food; and the 
consequences were disastrous to themselves in every sense. 
Sickness soon began to appear; bnt then it was supposed 
that as soon as the new gram came in, relief would foUow. 
In this expectation, however, they were, alas I most wofully 
disappiHnted. The wetness of the summer and autumn had 
soured and fermented the grain so lamentably, that the use 
of it transformed the sickness occasioned by the unripe and 
bad potatoes into a terrible and desolating epidemic. At the 
pffliod we are treating o^ this awful scourge had just set in, 
and was beginning to carry death and misery in all their 
horrors throughout the country. It was no wonder, then, 
that at the dance we are describing, there was an almost 
complete absence of that cheerful and light-hearted enjoy- 
ment which is, or at least which was, to be found at such 
meetings. It was, besides, owing to the severity of the even- 
ing, but thinly attended. Such a family had two or three 
members of it sick; another had buried a fine young woman ; 
a third, an only son; a fourth had lost the father, and a fifth 
the mother of a large family. In fact, the conversation on 
this occasion was rather a catalogue of calamity and death, 
than that hearty ebullition of animal spirits which throws its 
laughing and festive spirit into such assemblies. Two there 
were, however, who, despite of the gloom which darkened 
both the dance and the day, contrived to sustain our national 
reputation for gaiety and mirth. One of these was our friend 
Sarah, or, as she was better known, Sally M 'Go wan, and the 
other a young fellow named Charley Hanlon, who acted as a 
kind of gardener and steward to Dick o' the Grange. This 
youog fellow possessed great cheerfulness, and such an ever- 
lasting fund of mirth and jocularity, as made him the life and 
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soul of every dance, wake, and merry-meeting in the parish, 
lie was quite a Lothario in his sphere — a lady-killer — and 
so general an admirer of the sex, that he inTariablj made 
love to every pretty gu*l he met, or could lore into oonverBar 
tion. The usual consequences followed. Nobody was such 
a fnvourite with the sex in general, who were ready to tear 
each other's caps about him, as they sometimes actually did; 
and indeed this is not at all to bo wondered at The fellow 
was one of the most open, hardy liars that ever lived. Of 
shame he had heard, but of what it meant, no earthly elo- 
quence could give him the slightest perception ; and we need 
scarcely add, that his assurance was boundless, as were his 
powers of flattery. It is unnecessary to say, then, that a 
man so admirably calculated to succeed with the sex was 
properly appreciated by them, and that his falsehood, flattery, 
and assurance were virtues which enshrined the vagabond la 
their hearts. In short, he had got the character of being a 
rake; and he was necessarily obliged to suffer the agreeable 
penalty of their admiration and £sivour in consequence. The 
fellow, besides, was by no means ill-looking, nor ill-made, 
but just enough of that kind of face and figure which no one 
can readily either find fault with or praise. 

This gallant and Sally MKlowan were, in fact, the lifis of 
the meeting; and Sally, be^des, had the reputation of being 
a gpneat favourite with him — a circumstance which consider- 
ably diminished her popularity with her own sex. She her- 
self felt towards him that kind of wild, indomitable affection, 
which is as vehement as it is unregulated in such minds as 
hers. For instance, she made no secret of her attachment to 
him, but on the contrary gloried in it, even to her finther, 
who, on this subject, could exercise no restraint whatsoever 
over her. It is not our intention to entertain our readers 
with the history of the occurrences which took place at the 
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daooe, as they are, in fact, not worth reoording. Hanlon, at 
its close, proposed to see Sail/ home, as osnaL 

** Yon maj come with me ntair home," she replied: '^ but 
Pm not goin' home to-night" 

''Whj," he asked, ''where the dickens are yon goin', 
then?" 

"To Bamej Gormly's wake; — there'll be lots of fhn 
there, too," she replied. '' Bnt come — ^yon can come wid 
me as &r as the tnm-np to the house; for I won't go in, 
nor go home neither, tiU after the berril, to-morrow." 

"Do yon know," said he, rather gravely, "the Grey 
Stone that's at the month of the Bkck Glen — or Glen 
Dhn ? " 

" I onght," said she; " sure that's where the carman was 
Ibnnd mnrdhered." 

" The same," added Hanlon. — " Well, I must go that far 
to-night," said he. 

"And that's jist where I turn off to the Grormlys." 

" So far, then, we'll be together," he replied. 

" Bnt why that far only, Charley — eh?" 

" That's what you could never guess," said he, "and very 
few else aither; but go I must, an' go I wilL At all events, 
111 be company for yon in passin' it Are you never afeard 
at night, as yon go near it?" 

"Divil a taste," she replied; "what 'ud I be afeard of? 
My £Uher laughs at sich things ; although, " she added, 
mosing, "I think he's sometimes timorous for all that. Bnt 
1 know he's often out at all hours, and ht mys be doesn't 
care about ghosts — I know / don't" 

The conversation now flagged a little, and Hanlon, who 
had been all the preceding part of the evening full of mirth 
and levity, could scarcely force himself to reply to her obser- 
vations, or sustain any part in the dialogue. 
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•* Why, what the sorra's comin' over you?" she asked, as 
they began to enter into the shadow of the hill at whose foot 
her father's cabin stood, and which here, for about two 
hundred yards, fell across the road. " Is it gettm' afeard 
you are?" 

" No," he replied; "but I was given to undherstand, last 
night, that if I'd come this night to the Grey Stone, I'd find 
out a saicret that I'd give a great deal to know." 

" Very well," she replied, " we'll see that; an' now raise 
your spirits. Here we're in the moonlight, thank goodness, 
such as it is. Dear me, thin, but it's an awful night, and 
the wind's risin' ; and listen to the flood, how it roars in the 
glen below, like a thousand bulls!" 

** It is,'' he replied; "but hould your tongue now for a 
little, and as you're here stop wid me for a while, although 
I don't see how Pm likely to come by much knowledge in 
sich a place as this." 

They now approached the Grey Stone, and as they did 
the moon came out a little from her dark shrine of clouds, 
but merely with that dim and feeble light which was calcn- 
lated to add ghastliness and horror to the wildness and 
desolation of the place. 

Sally could now observe that her companion was exceed- 
ingly pale and agitated ; his voice, as he spoke, became dis- 
turbed and infirm ; and as he laid his hand upon the Grey 
Stone he immediately withdrew it, and taking ofi* his hat he 
blessed himself, and muttered a short prayer with an earnest- 
ness and solemnity for which she could not account. Having 
concluded it, both stood in silence for a short time, he await- 
ing the promised information — for which on this occasion 
he appeared likely to wait in vain — and she without any 
particuhir purpose beyond her natural curiosity to watch 
and know the event 
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The place at that moment was, indeed, a lonely one, and 
it was by no means sorprising that, apart from the occnr- 
rence of two murders, one on, and the other near, the spot 
where \hey stood, the neighbouring peasantry should feel 
great rehietaiioe in passing it at night The light of the 
moon was just sufficient to expose the natural wildness of 
the adjacent scenery. The glen itself lay in the shadow of 
the lull, and seemed to the eye so dark that nothing but the 
huge outlines of the projecting crags, whose shapes appeared 
in the indistinctness like gigantic spectres, could be seen, 
whilst aU around, and where the pale light of the moon fell, 
nothing was visible but the muddy gleams of the yellow 
flood, as it rushed, with its hoarse and incessant roar, through 
a flat country on whose features the storm and the hour had 
impressed a character of gloom, and the most dismal deso- 
lation. Nay, the still appearance of the Grey Stone, or rock, 
at which they stood, had, when contrasted with the moving 
elements about them, and associated with the murder com- 
mitted at its very foot, a solemn appearance that was of 
itself calculated to fill the mind with awe and terror. 
Hanlon felt this, as, indeed, his whole manner indicated. 

'^ Well," said his companion, alluding to the short prayer 
he had just concluded, " I didnH expect to see you at your 
prayers like a voteen this night, at any rate. Is it fear 
that makes you so pious upon our hands? Troth, I doubt 
there's a white feather — a cowardly drop — in you, still • 
an'aEL" 

** If you can be one minute serious, Sally, do, I beg of 
you. I am very much disturbed, I acknowledge, an' so 
would you, maybe, if you knew as much as I do." 

"You're the colour of death," she replied, putting her 
fingers upon his cheek; "an' my God I is it pasperation I 
feel sich a night as this? I declare to goodness it is! 
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GKve me that white pocket-handkerchj that jovl say Peggy 
Murray gave you. Where is it?" she proceeded, taking 
it out of his pocket **Ah, ay, I have it; stoop a little; 
take care of your hat, here now," and while epG^koDg 
she mped the cold perspiration firom his forehead. ^^Is 
this the one she made yon a present o^ an' put the let- 
there on?" 

'<It is," he replied, *^tho very same; bnt she didn't 
make me a present of it, she only hemmed it for me." 

'^That's a lie of you," she replied, fiercely; '* she bought 
it for yon ont of her own pocket I know that mnch. 
She toold Kate Dofiy so herself, an' boasted of it ; bat, 
wait" 

" Well," replied Hanlon, anxioos to keep down the gnst 
of jealousy which he saw rising, '* and if she did, hofw 
could I preyent her?" 

" What letthers did she put on it?" 

*' P. and an M." he replied, '* the first two letthers of my 
name." 

'* That's another lie," she exclaimed, ^'they're not the 
two first letthers of your name, but of her own ; there's no 
M in Hanlon. At any rate, unless yon give the same 
handkerchy to me I'll make it be a black busmess to her." 

'* Keep it, keep it, wid all my heart," he replied, glad to 
get rid of a topic which at that moment came on him so power- 
fully and unseasonably. '* Do what you like wid it." 

*' You say so willingly now — do you?" 

'* To be sure I do ; an' you may tell the whole world that 
I said so, if you like." 

"P. M. — oh, ay, that's for Peggy Murray — ^maybe the 
letthers I saw on the ould tobaccy>box I found in a hole of 
the wall to-day were for Peggy Murray. Hal ha! hal 
Oh, maybe I won't have a brag over herl" 
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^^What ktthen?'' asked Hanlon, eagerlj; **a tobaccj- 
box, did jon say?" 

'' A J did I — a tobaccy-box. I found it in a hole in the 
wall in onr house to-day; it tumbled oat while I was gettin' 
some cobwebs to stop a bleedin\" 

**Was it a good one?" asked Hanlon, with apparent 
carelessness; '*oonId one use it?" 

Hardly; but no, it's all rnsty, an' has but one hinge." 
But one hinge I" repeated, the other, who was almost 
breathleas with anxiety; '*an' the letthers — what's this 
you say they wor?" 

*' The very same that's on your handkerchy," she replied 
— *' a P an' an M." 

" Great Godl" he exclaimed, "is this possible? Heavens 1 
what is that? Did you bear anjiihing?" 

"What ails you?" she inquired. "Why do you look so 
frghtened?" 

" Did yon hear nothing?" he again asked. 

"Hal hal — hearl" she replied, laughing — "hear; I 
thought I heard something like a groan; but sure it's only 
the wind. Lord I what a night I Listen how the wind ami 
storm growls, an' tyrannizes, and rages down in the glcii 
there, an' about the hills. Faith there'll be many a house 
stripped this night Why, what ails you? Afther all, 
you're but a hen-hearted divil, I doubt ; sorra thing else." 

Hanlon made her no reply, but took his hat off, and once 
more offered up a short prayer, apparently in deep and most 
extraordinary excitement. 

"I see," she observed, after he had concluded, "that 
you're bent on your devotions this night, an' the divil's own 
place you've pitched upon for them." 

" Well now," replied Hanlon, " I'll be biddiu' you good 

night ; but, before you go, promise to get me that tobaccy- 
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box yoa fonnd ; it's tho least 70a can give me for Peggy 
Mttiray's handkerchy." 

"Hutl" returned Sally, "it's not worth a thnmeen: yon 
couldn't use it even if yon had it ; sure it's both rusty and 
broken." 

*'No matther for that," he replied; '*I want to play a 
thrick on Peggy Murray wid it, so as to have a good lan^ 
agsdnst her — the pair of ns — ^you wld the handkerchy, and 
mo wid the tobaccy-box." 

"Very well," she rei>lied. "Hal ha! ha I — thatll be 
great! At any rate, Pve a crow to plnck wid the same 
Peggy Murray. Oh, never fear, yon must have it; the 
minnit I get my hands on it Pll secure it for you." 

After a few words more of idle chat tbey separated; he 
to his master's house, which was a considerable distance off; 
and this extraordinary creature— unconscious of the terrors 
and other weaknesses that render her sex at once so depen- 
dent on and so dear to man — ^full only of delight at the 
expected glee of the wake — ^to the house of death where it 
was held. 

In the country parts of Ireland it is not unusual for those 
who come to a wake-house from a distance, to remain there 
till the ftmeral takes place; and this also is frequently the 
case with the nearest door neighbours. There is generally 
a solemn hospitality observed on the occasion, of which the 
two classes I mention partake. Sally's absence, therefore, 
on that night, or for the greater portion of the next day, 
excited neither surprise nor alarm at home. On entering 
their miserable shelling, she found her father, who had just 
returned, and her stepmother in high words; the cause of 
which, she soon leaiiied, had originated in his account of 
the interview between young Dalton and Mave Sullivan, 
together with its unpleasant consequences to himself. 
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*^W]uit dae oonld yon expect," said his wife, *'bat what 
you got? Yott're ever an' always too ready wid your diviPs 
grin an' your black prophecy to thim you don't like. I 
wondher you're not afeard that some of them might come 
back to yourself^ an' fall upon your own head. If ever a 
man tempted Providence you do." 

"Ah, dear me!" he exclaimed, with a derisive sneer, ren- 
dered donbiy repulsive by his now hideous and disfigured 
&ce, ''how pious we are I Providence, indeed 1 Much / 
care about Providence, you hardened jade, or you aither, 
whatever puts the word into your purty mouth. Provi- 
dence I 1^ how mudi we regard it, as if Providence took 
heed of what we do. Go an' get me somethin' to put to 
this swellin', you had betther; or if its goin' to grow re- 
ligious you are, be o£f out o^ this ; we'll have none of your 
cant or pishthrogues here." 

'* What's this?" inquired Sarah, seating herself on a three- 
legged stool, "the ould work is it? bell-cat, bell-dog — Ah, 
you're a blessed pair, an' a purty pair, too; you, wid your 
swelled face, an' blinkin' eye — arrah, what daicent man gave 
you that? and you," she added, turning to her stepmother, 
*'wid your cheeks poulticed, an' your eye blinkin' on the 
other side — ^what a pair o' beauties you are, ha I ha I ha I — I 
wouldn't be surprised if the divil an' his mother fell in con- 
sate wid you both — ^ha! ha I ha!" 

"Is that your manners, afther spendin' the night away 
wid yourself?" asked her father, angrily. "Instead of 
stealin' into the house thremblin' with fear, as you ought to 
be, you walk in with yo^ir brazen face, ballyraggin' us like a 
Hectbor." 

'* Devil a taste I'm afeard," she replied, sturdily — "I did 
nothing to be afeard or ashamed of, an' why should I ?" 

" Did you see Mr. Hanlon on your travels — eh?" 
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'* You needn^t saj 'eh' aboat it," she replied; "to be sore 
I did; it was to meet him I went to the dance— I have no 
saicrets." 

'^Ah, joa'll come to a good end yet, I doubt," said her 
father. 

" Sure she needn't be afeard of Providence, anyhow," ob- 
served his wife. 

"To the devil wid you at all events," he replied; "if 
you're not off out o' this to get me something for this swd- 
lin' I'll make it worse for you." 

"Ay, ay, I'll go," she said, lookmg at him with peculiar 
bitterness, "an' wid the help of the same Providence that 
you laugh at, I'll take care that the same roof won^t cover 
the three of us long. I'm tired of this life, an' come or go 
what may I'll look to my sowl, an' lead it no longer." 

"Do you mean to break our hearts?" he replied, laud- 
ing, ^^for sure we couldn't do less aflhcr her, Sally; di? 
ha! ha I ha I Before you lave us, anyhow," he added; "go 
an' get me some casharrawan roots to bring down this 
swelUn' ; I can't go to the Grange wid sicli a face as thb 



on me." 



"You'll have a blacker an' a worse face on the day of 
judgment," replied Nelly, taking up an old spade as she 
spoke, and proceeding to look for the casharrawan (dande- 
lion) roots which he wanted. 

When she had gone, the prophet, assuming that peculiar 
sweetness of manner, for which he was so remarkable when 
it suited his purpose, turned to his daughter, and puttmg his 
hand in his waistcoat pocket, pulled out a tress of fair hair, 
whose shade and silky softness were exquisitely beautiful 

*' Do you see that," said he, "isn't that purty?" 

'' Show," she replied, and taking the tress into her hanil, 
she looked at it. 
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It ia loTelj; but isn't that aqoil to it?" she continned, 
letting looee her own of raven black and eqnal gloes and 
softness — '^idut can it brag over that, eh?" and as she com- 
pared them her black eye flashed, and her cheek assnined a 
rich glow of pride and conscions beauty, that made her look 
just such a benig as an old Grecian statnary wonld have 
wished to model fit)m. 

**It is aqnil to hers any day," replied her father, softened 
into affection as he omtemplated her; ''and indeed, SaUy, I 
think yon'ie her match every way except — except — no 
mmtther, trotli are yon." 

<«What are yon going to do wid it?" she asked — '*is it to 
the Gfarange it's goin'?" 

" It is; an' I want you to help me in what I mentioned to 
yon. If I get what I'm promised well lave the country, you 
and I, and as for that ould vagabond, we'll pitch her to ould 
Nkk. She's talkin' about devotion, and has nothin' but 
Providence on her lipsl" 

^'Bnt isn't there a Providence?" asked his daughter, with 
a sparkling eye. 

" Devil a much myself knows or cares," he replied, with 
indifference, " whether there is or not" 

" Bekase, if there is," she said, pausing — " if there is, one 
might as well — ^" 

She paused again, and her fine features assumed an intel- 
lectual meaning — a sorrowftil and meditative beauty, that 
gave a new and more attractive expres-ion to her face than 
ho* &ther had ever witnessed on it before. 

"Don't vex me, Sarah," he replied, snappishly. "Maybe 
it's goin' to imitate ?ier you are. The clargy knows these 
things maybe — an' maybe they don't. I only wish she'd 
come back with the casharrawan. If all goes right, I'll 
pocket what'll bring yourself an' me to America. I'm begin- 
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nin' somehow to get nnaisj; an^ I don't wish to stay in this 
country any longer." 

Whilst he spoke, the sparkling and beantifni expresdon 
which had lit up his daughter's countenance passed away, 
and with it probably the moment in which it was possible to 
have opened a new and higher destiny to her existence. 

Nelly, in the mean time, having taken an old spade with 
her to dig the roots she went in quest of, turned up Glendhu, 
and kept searching for some time in vain, until at length she 
found two or three bunches of the herb growing in a little 
lonely nook that lay behind a projecting ledge of rock, where 
one would seldom think of looking for herbage at alL Here 
she found a little, soft, green spot, covered over with dande- 
lion; and immediately she began to dig it up. The softness 
of the earth and its looseness surprised her a good deal; and 
moved by an unaccountable curiosity, she pushed the spade 
farther down, until it was met by some substance that felt 
rather hard. From this she cleared away the earth as well 
as she could, and discovered that the spade had been opposed 
by a bone ; and on proceeding to examine still further, she 
discovered that the spot on which the dandelions had grown, 
contained the bones of a full-grown human body. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BLACK PROFHET IS STARTLED BY A BLACK PROPHECY. 

Hating satisfied herself that the skeleton was a htunan one* 
she cantionsly pat back the earth, and covered it up with the 
green sward, as graves nsnallj are covered, and in snch a 
wmj that there should exist, from the disturbed appearance of 
the place, as little risk as possible of discovery. This being 
settled, she returned with the herbs, and laying aside the 
spade, from off which she had previously rubbed the red 
earth, so as to prevent any particular observation, she sat 
down, and locking her fingers into each other, swayed her 
body backwards and forwards in silence, as a female does in 
Ireland when under the infiuence of deep and absorbing sor- 
row, whilst fit)m time to time she fixed her eyes on the 
prophet, and sighed deeply. 

**I thought," said he, "I sent you for the dandelion — 
where IS it?" 

"Oh," she replied, unrolling it from the comer of her 
apron, "here it is — I forgot it — ay, I forgot it — and no won- 
dher — oh, no wondher indeed! — Pro\'idenceI You may 
bl&sphayme Providence as much as you like ; but he'll take 
lus own out o' you yet ; an' indeed it's comin' to that — it is, 
Donnel, an' you'll find it so." 

The man had just taken the herbs into his hand, and was 
about to shred them into small leaves for the poultice, when 
she littered the last words. He turned his eyes upon her; 
and in an instant that teiTible scowl for which he was so re- 
markable when in a state of passion, gave its deep and 
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deadly darkness to his already disfignred visage. His eyes 
blazed, and one-half of his face became ghastly with rage. 

" What do you mane?" he asked — "what does she mane, 
Sarah? I tell yon wanst for all, yon mnst give up ringin' 
Providence into my ears, nnless yon wish to bring my hand 
upon you, as you often did — ^mark thatl" 

"Your ears^'*'^ she replied, looking at him calmly, and with- 
out seeming to regard his threat; "oh, I only wish I could 
ring the fear of Providence into your heart — ^I wish I could; 
but I'll do for yourself what you often pretend to do for others 
— ^I'U give you wamin'. I tell you now that Providence 
himself is on your track — that hb judgment's hangin' over 
you — and that it'U fall upon you before long; — this is my 
prophecy, and a black one you'll soon find it" 

That NeUy had been always a woman of some good-nature, 
with gleams of feeling and humanity appearing in a chancter 
otherwise apathetic, hard, and dark, MKlowan well knew; 
but that she was capable of bearding him in one of his mmi 
and most ferocious moods, was a circumstance which amaied 
and absolutely overcame him. Whether it was the novelty 
or the moral elevation of the position she so unexpectedly 
assumed, or some lurking conviction within himself which 
echoed back the truth of her language, it is difficult to say. 
Be that, however, as it might, he absolutely quailed before 
her, and instead of giving way to headlong violence or oat- 
rage, he sat down, and merely looked on her in silence and 
amazement. 

Sarah certainly thought he was unnecessarily tame on the 
occasion, and that Nelly's prophecy ought not to have been 
listened to in silence. The utter absence of all fear, however, 
on the part of the elder female, joined to the extraordinaiy 
union of determination and indifierence with which she spoke, 
had something morally impressive in it; and Sarah, who 
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felt, besides, that there seemed a kind of mystery in the 
words of the denmidation, resolved to let the matter rest be- 
tween them, at least for the present 

A ffllence of some time now ensned, dming which she 
looked from the one to the other with an aspect of nncer- 
tainty. At length, she bnrst into a hearty laugh — 

"Ha, ha, ha I — ^well," said he, "it's a good joke at any 
rate to see my father bate wid his own weapons. Why, she 
has frightened you more wid her prophecy than ever you did 
any one wid one of your own. Ha, ha, ha!" 

To this sally neither replied, nor seemed disposed to reply. 
Here,'' added Sarah, handing her stepmother a doth, 
remimber you have to go to Darby Skinadre's for meal. 
Pd go myself, an' save you the journey, but that I'm afraid 
yon might fall in love wid one another in my absence. Be 
off now, you ould step-divU, an' get the meal; or, if you're 
not able to go, I wilL" 

After a lapse of a few minutes, the woman rose, and tak- 
ing the cloth, deliberately folded it up, and asked him for 
money to purchase the meal she wanted. 

"Here," ssdd he, handing her a written paper, "give him 
that, an' it will do as well as money. He expects Master 
Dick's interest for Dalton's farm, an' I'll engage he'll attend 
to that" 

She received the paper, and looking at it, said — 
I hope this is none of the villany I suspect" 
Be off," he replied ; " get what you want, and that's all 
you have to do." 

•* What's come over you?" asked Sarah of her father, 
after the other had gone. " Did you get afeard of her?" 

*• There's something in her eye," he replied, "that I don't 

like, and that I never seen there before." 

" But," returned the other, a good deal surprised, "what 
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can there be in her eye that you need care abont? Yon 
have nobody's blood on your hands, an' jon stole nothin'. 
What made yon look afeard that time?" 

" I didn't look afeard." 

" But I say yon did, an' I was ashamed of yon." 

''Well, never mind — I may tell yon something some o' 
these days abont that same woman. In the mean time, I'll 
throw myself on the bed, an' take a sleep, for I slept but 
little last night." 

"Do so," replied Sarah; "but at any rate, never be 
cowed by a woman. Lie down, an' I'll go over a while 
to Tom Cassidy's. But first, I had betther make the poul- 
tice for your face, to take down that ugly swellin'." 

Having made and applied the poultice, she went o£^ light- 
hearted as a lark, leaving her worthy father to seek some 
rest if he could. 

She had no sooner disappeared, than the prophet, having 
closed and bolted the door, walked backwards and forwards 
in a moody and unsettled manner. 

" What," he exclaimed to himself^ " can be the matther 
with that woman, that made her look at me in sich a way a 
while agone? I could not mistake her eye. She surely 
knows more than I thought, or she would not fix her eye 
into mine as she did. Could there be anything in that 
dhrame about Dalton an' my eoffin? Hutl that's nonsense. 
Many a dhrame I had that went for nothing. The only 
thing she could stumble on is the Box, an' I don't think she 
would be likely to find that out, unless she went to throw 
down the house; but anyhow it's no harm to thry." 

He immediately mounted the old table, and, stretching 
up, searched the crevice in the wall where it had been, but 
we need not add, in vain. He then came down again, in a 
state of dreadful alarm, and made a general search for it in 
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eveiy hole and comer visible, after which his agitation be- 
came wild and excessive. 

'^ She has got it!" he exdaimed — ''she has stumbled on 
it, aided by the devil-— an' may she soon be in his datchesl 
— and it is the only thing I'm afeard of I Bnt then," he 
added, paosiog and getting somewhat cool, ''does she know 
bow it might be brought against me, or who owned it ? I 
don't think she does; bnt still, where can it be, and what 
could she mane by Providence trackin' me ont? — an' why 
dkl she look as if she knew something? Then that dhrame 
— ^I can't get it ont of my head this whole day — and the 
terriUe one I had last night, too I Bnt that last is aisily ac- 
oonnted for. As it is, I mnst only wait an' watch her; an' 
if 1 find she can be dangerous, why — (t*U be worse for her — 
that's alL" 

He then threw himself on the wretched bed, and, despite 
of his tnmnltuons reflections, soon fell asleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A RUSTIC MISER AND HIS ESTABLISHMENT. 

is to be fonnd in Ireland, and, we presomc, in all 
other conntries, a class of hardened wretches, who look for- 
ward to a period of dearth as to one of great gain and ad- 
vantage, and who contrive, by exercising the most heartless 
and diabolical principles, to make the sickness, famine, and 
general desolation which scoarge their fellow-creatm^ so 
many sonrces of successful extortion and rapacity, and con- 
aeqnently of gain to themselves. These are country misers, 
or money-lenders, who are remarkable for keeping meal until 
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the arrival of what is termed a hard jear, or a dear summer, 
when they sell it out at enormous or usurious prices, and 
who, at all times and under all cu*cumstances, dispose of it 
onlj at terms dictated by their own griping spirit, and the 
crying necessity of the unhappy purchasers. 

The houses and places of such persons are always remark- 
able for a character in their owners of hard and serere sav- 
ing, which at a first glance has the appearance of that rare 
virtue in our country called frugality — a virtue which, upon 
a closer inspection, is found to be nothing with them bat 
selfishness sharpened up into the most unscrupulous avarice 
and penury. 

About half-a-mile from the residence of the Sullivans, lived 
a remarkable man of this class, named Darby Skmadre. In 
appearance he was lank and sallow, with a long, thin, 
parched-looking face, and a miserable crop of yeUow beard, 
which no one could pronounce as anjrthing else than a "dead 
failure;" added to this were two piercing ferret eyes, always 
sore and fiery, and with a tear standing in each, or trickling 
down his fleshless checks; so that, to persons disposed to 
judge only by appearances, he looked very like a man in a 
state of perpetual repentance for his transgressions, or, what 
was still farther from the truth, who felt a most Christian 
sympathy with the distresses of the poor. In his house, and 
about it, there was much, no doubt, to be commended, for 
there was much to mark the habits of the saving man. 
Everything was neat and clean, not so much from any in- 
nate love of neatness and cleanliness, as because these quali- 
ties were economical in themselves. His ploughs and farming 
implements were aU snugly laid up, and covered, lest they 
might be injured by exposure to the weather; and his house 
was filled with large chests and wooden hogsheads, trampled 
hard with oatmeal, which, as they were never opened unless 
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during a time of famine, had their joints and crevices fes- 
tooned hy imramerable mealy-looking cobwebs, which de- 
scription of ornament extended to the dresser itself, where 
they mi^t be se^i npon most of the cold-lookmg shelves, 
and those n^ected ntensils that in other families are mostly 
used for food. His haggard was also remarkable for having 
in it, tiurooghont all the year, a remaming stack or two of 
oats or wheat, or perhaps one or two large ricks of hay, 
tanned by the son of two or three summers into a tawny 
hoe-— eadi or all kept in the hope of a £eulure and a famine. 

In a room from the kitchen, he had a beam, a pair of 
scales, and a set of weights, all of which wonld have been 
▼astly improved by a visit from the lord mayor, had our 
mealmonger lived under the jurbdiction of that civic gentle- 
man. He was seldom known to use metal weights when 
disposing of his property; in lieu of these he always used 
ronnd stones, which, upon the principle of the Scottish pro- 
verb, that "many a little makes a muckle," he must have 
fonnd a very beneficial mode of transacting business. 

If anytiiing could add to the iniquity of his principles, as a 
plausible but most unscrupulous cheat, it was the hypocriti- 
cal prostitution of the sacred name and character of religion 
to his own fraudulent impositions upon the poor and the dis- 
tressed* Outwardly, and to the eye of men, he was pro- 
verbially strict and scrupulous in the observation of its 
sanctions, but outrageously severe and unsparing upon all 
who appeared to be influenced either by a negligent or 
worldly spirit, or who omitted the least tittle of .its forms. 
Religion and its duties, therefore, were perpetually in his 
month, but never with such apparent zeal and sincerity as 
when enforcing his most heartless and hjrpocritical exactions 
upon the honest and struggling creatures whom necessity or 

neglect had driven into his meshes. 
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Sach was Darby Skinadrc ; and certain we are that the 
truth of the likeness we have given of him will be at once 
recognised by our readers as that of the roguish hypocrite, 
whose rapacity is the standing curse of half the villages of 
the country, especially during seasons of distress, or failure of 
crops. 

Skinadre, on the day we write of, was reaping a rich har- 
vest from the miseries of the unhappy people. In a lower 
room of his house, to the right of the kitchen as yon entered 
it, he stood over his scales, weighing out with a ^honest 
and parsimonious hand, the scanty pittance which poverty 
enabled the wretched creatures to purchase from him ; and 
in order to give them a favourable impression of his piety, 
and consequently of his justness, he had placed against the 
wall a delf crucifix, with a semi-circular receptacle at the 
bottom of it for holding holy water. This was as much as to 
say, " how could I cheat you, with the image of our Blessed 
Redeemer before my eyes to remind me of my duty, and to 
teach me, as he did, to love my fellow-creatures?" And 
with many of the simple people, he actually succeeded in 
making the impression he wished ; for they could not conceive 
it possible, that any principle, however rapacious, conld 
drive a man to the practice of such sacrilegious imposture. 

There stood Skinadre, like the very Genius of Famine, 
surrounded by distress, raggcdnc^s, feeble hunger, and tot- 
tering disease, in all the various aspects of pitiable suffering, 
hopeless desolation, and that agony of the heart which im- 
presses wildness upon the pale cheek, makes the eye at once 
dull and eager, parches the mouth, and gives to the voice of 
misery tones that, are hoarse and hollow. There he stood, 
striving to blend consolation with deceit, and, in the name of 
religion and charity, subjectmg the helpless wretches to fraud 
and extortion. Around him was misery, multiplied into all 
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her moBt appallmg shapes. Fathers of families were there, 
who could read in each other's faces, too tmlj, the gloom 
and angniah that darkened the brow and wrung the heart. 
The strong man, who had been not long before a comfortable 
farmer, now stood dejected and apparently broken-doHTi, 
shorn of his strength withoat a trace of either hope or spirit; 
so wofhllj shnmk awaj, too, from his supcrflnoos apparel, 
that the spectators actually wondered to think that this was 
the large man, of such powerful frame, whose feats of 
strength had so often heretofore filled them with amazement. 
Bnt, alas I what will not sickness and hunger do? 

There, too, was the aged man — the grandsire himself — 
bent with a double weight of yeai*3 and sorrow — without food 
until that late hour; forgetting the old pride that never 
stooped before, and now coming with the last feeble argu- 
ment, to remind the usurer that he and his father had been 
sdiool-feDows and friends, and that although he had refused 
to credit his son and afterwards his daughter-in-law, still, 
for the sake of old times, and of those who were now no 
more, he hoped he would not refuse to his grey hairs and 
tears, and for the sake of the living Grod besides, that which 
would keep life in his son and his daughter-in-law, and his 
famishing grandchildren, who had not a morsel to put in 
their months, nor the means of procuring it on earth — if he 
£uled them. 

And there was the widower, on behalf of his motherless 
children, coming with his worn and desolate look of sorrow, 
almost thankful to God that his Kathleen was not permitted 
to witness the many-shaped miseries of this woeful year; and 
jet experiencing the sharp and bitter reflection, that now, 
in all their trials — ^in his poor children's want and sickness — 
hi theu: meanings by day and their cries for her by night, 
thev have not the soft affection of her voice nor the tender 
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touch of her hand to soothe their pain — nor has he that 
smile, which was ever his, to solace lum now, nor that &ith- 
iiil heart to soothe him with its affection, or to cast its 
sweetness into the bitter cap of his affliction. Alas 1 no; he 
knows that that heart will beat for him and them no more; 
that that eye of love will never smile npon them again; and 
so he feels the agonj of her loss superadded to all his other 
sufferings, and in this state he approaches the merdless 
usurer. 

And the widow — emblem of desolation and dependence — 
how shall she meet and battle with the calamities of this fear- 
ful season ? She out of whose heart these very calamities 
draw forth the remembrances of him she has lost, with such 
vividness that his past virtues are added to her present suf- 
ferings; and his manly love as a husband — ^his tenderness as 
a parent — ^his protecting hand and ever kind heart, crash 
her solitary spirit by their memory, and drag it down to 
the uttermost depths of affliction. Oh I bitter reflection 1-* 
" if her Owen were now alive and in health, she would not 
be here; but God took him to himself, and now unless he — 
the miser — has compassion on her, she and her children — 
her Owen's children — ^must lie down and die ! If it were 
not for tkeir sakcs, poor darlings, she would wish to follow 
him out of such a world ; but now she and the Almighty are 
all that they have to look to, blessed bo his name 1" 

Others there were whose presence showed how far the 
general destitution had gone into the heart of society, and 
visited many whose circumstances had been looked upon as 
beyond its reach. The decent farmer, for instance, whom 
no one had suspected of distress, made his appearance among 
them with an air of cheerfulness that was put on to baffle 
suspicion. Sometunes he laughed as if his heart were light, 
and again expressed a kind of condescending sympathy with 
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some poor person or other, to whom he spoke kindly, as a 
man would do who knew nothmg personally of the distress 
wluch he saw about him, but who wished to encourage those 
who did with the cheering hope that it must soon pass 
awaj. Then afiecting the easy manner of one who was 
interesting himself for another person, he asked to have 
some priyate conversation with the nsorer, to whom he 
commanicated the inunediate want that pressed upon himself 
and his fiunily. 

It 18 imposnble, however, to describe the various aspects 
and claims of misery which presented themselves at Skin- 
adre's house. The poor people flitted to and fro, silently 
and dejectedly, wasted, feeble, and sickly — sometimes in 
small groups of twos and threes, and sometimes a solitary 
individual might be seen hastening with earnest bnt languid 
q>eed, as if the life of some dear chOd or beloved parent, of 
a hnaband or wife, or perhaps the lives of a whole family, 
depended upon her or his arrival with food. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A PANORAMA OF MISERY. 

Skihabbe, thin and mealy, with his coat off, bnt wearing a 
waistcoat to which were attached flannel sleeves, was basily 
engaged in the agreeable task of administering to then: ne- 
cessities. Such was his smoothness of manner, and the sin- 
gular control wiiich a long life of hypocrisy had given him 
over his feelings, that it was impossible to draw any correct 
distinction between that which he only assumed and that 
which he really felt This consequently gave him an im- 
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mense advantage over every one with whom he came m con- 
tact, espedally the artless and candid, and all who were in 
the habit of expressing what thej thought We shall, how- 
ever, take the liberty of introducing him to the reader, and 
allow honest Skinadre to speak for himself. 

^* They're beggars — ^thim three — ^that woman and her two 
childre ; still my heart bleeds for them, bekase we should love 
our neighbours as ourselves; but I have given away as mnch 
meal in charity, an' me can so badly afford it, as would — I 
can't now, indeed, my poor woman 1 Sick — throth they look 
sick, an' you look sick yourself. Here, Paddy Lenaghan, help 
that poor woman and her two poor childre out of that half- 
bushel of meal you've got; you won't miss a handful for God's 
sake." 

This he said to a poor man who had just purchased some 
oatmeal from him ; for Skinadre was one of those persons 
who, however he may have neglected works of mercy hhn- 
self, took great delight in encoura^g others to perfonn them. 

" Troth it's not at your desire I do it. Darby," replied 
the old man; *^but bekase she and they wants it, God help 
them. Here, poor creature, take this for the honour of God; 
and I'm only sorry, for both our sakes, that I can't do more." 

** Well, Jemmy Duggan," proceeded the miser, addressing 
a new-comer, "what's the news wid you? They're hard 
times, Jemmy; we all know that, an' feel it, too, and yet we 
live, most of us, as if there wasn't a God to punish ns." 

"At all events," replied the man, " we feel what suffiwm' 
is now, Grod help us I Between hunger and sickness, the 
counthry was never in sich a state widin the memory of man. 
What, in the name o' God, will become of the poor people I 
know not The Lord pity them, an' relieve theml" 

"Amen, amen. Jemmy I Well, Jemmy, can I do anything 
for you? But, Jemmy, in regard of that, the thrnth is, we 
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have bitm^ all these scourges on ns by our sins and our 
thransgresBOBB; thim that sins, Jemmy, mast snffer." 

^^ Theresa no denyin' it, Darby; but yon're axin' me can 
yon do anything for me, and my answer to that is, that yon 
can, if yon Iike.^ 

**Ahl Jemmy, yon wor ever an' always a wild, heedless, 
heenim-skeenmi rake, that never was likely to do much good ; 
little religion ever rested on yon, an' now Pm afeard so sign's 
on it" 

'' Wen, wen» who's widont sin ? I'm snre I'm not What 
I want is, to know if yon'U credit me for a hundred of meal 
till the times mencb a thrifle. I have the six o' them at 
home widont their dinner this day, and most go widont it 
if you refuse me. When the harvest comes round, I'll pay 
you." 

** Jemmy, you owe three half-years' rent; an' as for the 
harvest an' what it'ill bring, only jist look at the day that's 
in it It goes to my heart to refuse you, poor man ; but. 
Jemmy, yon see that you have brought this on yourself. If 
yoa had been an attentive, industrious man, and minded your 
rdipon, yon wouldn't be as you are now. Six you have at 
home, yon say?" 

'^ Ay, not to speak of the woman an' myself. I know you 
won't refuse them. Darby, bekase if we're hard pushed now, 
it's a'most eveiybody's case as well as mine. Be what I may, 
yoo know Pm honest" 

** I don't doubt your honesty. Jemmy; but. Jemmy, if I 
sen my meal to a man that can pay and won't, or if I sell 
my meal to a man that would pay and can't, by which do I 
lose most? There it is, Jemmy — ^think o' that, now. Six 
in fiunfly, yon say? " 

^* Six in family, wid the woman an' myself." 

*« Tlie sorra man livin' feels more for you than I do, an' I 
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would let you have the meal if I could; but the troth is, 
I'm makin' np my rent — an\ Jemmy, I lost so much last year 
by my own foolish good-nature, an' I gave away so mnch on 
trost, that now Pm brought to a hard pass mysel£ Throth 
ril fret enough this night for havin' to refuse yon. I know 
it was rash in me to make the promise I did; but still, God 
forbid that ever any man should be able to throw it in my 
face, and say that Darby Skinadre ever broke his promise.*' 
What promise?" 

Why, never to sell a pound of meal on trust" 
Grod help us, then I — ^for, what to do or where to go I 
don't know.'* 

*' It goes to my heart, Jenmiy, to refuse yon — dx in fit- 
mily, an' the two of yourselves. Throth it does, to my very 
heart itself; but stay, maybe we may manage it Yoa have 
no money, you say? " 

" No money now, but won't be long so, phuLse GJod." 

" Well, but hav'nt you value of any kind? — sure, God help 
them, they can't starve, poor creatures — ^the Lord pity them ! '> 

Here he wiped away a drop of villanons rheum which nu 
down his cheek, and he did it with such an ^pearanoe of 
sympathy, that almost any one would have imagined it was 
a tear of compassion for the distresses of the poor man's hr 
mily. 

'' Oh I no, they can't starve. Have you no value of any 
kind, Jemmy? — ^ne'er a beast now, or anything that way?" 

" Why, there's a young heifer; but I'm strugglin' to keep 
it to help me in the rent I was obliged to seU my pig long 
ago, for I had no way of feedin' it" 

" Well, bring me the heifer. Jemmy, an' I won't let the 
crathurs starve. We'll see what can be done when it comes 
here. An' now, Jenmiy, let me ax you if you wint to hear 
mass last Sunday?" 
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** Troth I did'nt like to go in this trim. Peggy has a 
web of frieze half made this good while; it'll be finished 
some time, I hope." 

*^AhI Jemmy, Jemmy, it's no wondl^ the world's the 
way it is, for indeed there's little thought of God or religion 
in it Yon passed last Sunday like a haythen, an' now see 
how yon stand to-day for the same." 

^'Yon'n let me bring some o' the meal home wid me 
now," said the man; "the poor cratnres tasted hardly any- 
thing to-day yet, an' they wor cryin' whin I left home. I'll 
come back wid the heifer /t^ buL Troth they're in onther 
misery. Darby." 

"Poor things! — an' no wondher, wid snch a haythen of 
a father; bat, Jemmy, bring the heifer here^rs^, till I look 
at it; an' the sooner you bring it here the sooner they'll 
have relief the crathurs." 

It Is not our intention to follow up this iniquitous bargain 
any &rther; it is enough to say that the heifer passed from 
Jemmy's possession into his, at about the fourth part of its 
value. 

To those who had money he was a perfect honeycomb, 
overflowing with kindness and affection, expressed in such 
a profosion of warm and sugary words, that it was next to 
an impossibility to doubt his sincerity. 

" Darby," said a very young female, on whose face was 
Mended equal beauty and sorrow, joined to an expression 
that was absolutely deathlike, *' I suppose / needn't ax yon 
fijf credit?" 

He shook his head 

"It's for the ould couple," she added, "an' not for 
m3r8el£ I would'nt ax it for myself. I know my fault an' 
my an, an' may God forgive myself in the first place, an' 

H 
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him that bronght me to it, an' to the shame that followed it ! 
But what would the ould couple do now widont me?'' 

''An' have yon no money? Ah, Margaret Mnrtaghl 
sinfal creature — shame, shame, Margaret Unfortmiate fpA 
that yon are, have yon no money?" 

" I have not, indeed; the death of my brother Alick left 
us as we are; he*8 gone from them now; but there was no 
fear of me goin' that wished to ga Oh, if (xod in bia good- 
ness to them had took me an' spared him, they wouldn't be 
sendin' to you this day for meal to keep life in them till 
things comes round." 

** Troth I pity them — from my heart I jnty them, now 
that they're helpless an' ould — especially for havin' sich a 
daughter as you are ; but if it was my own father an' mother, 
God rest them, I couldn't give meal out on credit There's 
not in the parish a poorer man than I am. Fm done wid 
givin' credit now, thank goodness; an' if I had been so long 
ago, it isn't robbed, an' ruined, an' beggared by rogues Pd 
be this day, but a warm, full man, able an' wiDin' too, to 
help my neighbours; an' it is not empty-handed I'd send 
away any messenger from your father or mother, as I must 
do, although my heart bleeds for them this minute." 

Here once more he wiped away the rheum, with every 
appearance of regret and sorrow. In fact, one would almost 
suppose that by long practice he had trained one of his eyes 
— ^for we ought to have said that there was one of them 
more sympathetic than the other — ^to shed its hypocritical 
tear at the right place, and in such a manner, too, that he 
might claim all the credit of participating in the very dis- 
tresses which he refused to relieve, or by which he amassed 
his wealth. 

The poor heart-broken looking girl, who by the way 
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cmrried an unfortmiate baby in her aims, literally tottered 
out of the room, sobbing bitterly, and with a look of misery 
and despair that it was woeful to contemplate. 

'* Ah, then, Hany Hacket," said he, passing to another, 
" how are yoo? an' how are you all over in Derrycloony, 
Hany? not fbrgettin' the onld couple ?'' 

'' Troth middlin' (mly. Darby. My fine boy, Dennis, is 
down wid this illness, an' I'm wantin' a barrel of meal from 
you tin towards Christmas." 

*« Come inside, Harry, to this little nest here, till I tell 
jou something; an', by the way, let your father know I've 
got a new prayer that he'll like to lam, for it's he that's the 
pious man, an' attinds to his duties — ^may God enable him I 
an' every one that has the devotion in the right place ; amin 
a Ckkmahr 

He then brought Hacket into a little out-shot behind the 
room in which the scales were, and, shutting the door, thus 
proceeded in a sweet, confidential kind of whisper — 

" You see, Harry, what I'm goin' to say to you is what 
Pd not say to ever another in the parish, the divil a one — 
God pardon me for swearin' — amin a Chiemahl Vm 
ruined all out — smashed down, an' broke horse an' foot; 
there's the Slevins that wint to America, an' I lost more 
than thirty pounds by them." 

" I thought," replied Hacket, " they paid you before they 
went; they were alwa3rs a daicent an' an honest family, an' 
I niver heard any one spake an ill word o' them." 
Not a penny, Harry." 

That's odd, then, bekase it was only Sunday three 
weeks that Murty Slevin, their cousin, if you remimber, made 
yoa acknowledge that they paid you, at the chapel grceu." 

*' Ay, an' I do acknowledge ; bekase, Harry, one may as 
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well spake charitably of the absent as not; it's only id 
private to yon that I'm lettin' ont the truth.'' 

'^Well, well," exclaimed the other, rather impatientiy, 
" what have they to do wid ns?" 

"Ay have they; it was what I lost by them an' othera— 
see now don't bo gettin' onpatient, I bid yon — time enough 
for that when yon're refdsed — ^that prevints me from bdn' 
able to give credit as I'd wish. I'm not refhsin' ycni, Hany ; 
but achora, listen: you'll bring me your bill at two months, 
only I must charge you a thrifle for trust, for chances, or 
profit an' loss, as the schoolmaster says; but yon're to keep 
it a saicret from livin' mortual, bekase if it 'nd get known 
in these times that Pd do sich a thing, Pd have the veiy 
flesh ait off o' my bones by others wantin' the same thing; 
bring me the bill, then, Harry, an' I'll fill it np myself^ only 
he dhe htisth* about it" 

Necessity forces those who are distressed to comply with 
many a rapacious condition of the kind ; and the consequence 
was that Hacket did what the pressure of the time compiled 
him to do, passed his bill to Skinadre at a most nsorious 
price, for the food which was so necessary to his family. 

It is surprising how closely the low rustic extorticmer and 
the city usurer upon a larger scale resemble each other in the 
expression of their sentiments — in their habits of bnsiness — 
their plausibility — natural tact — and especially, in that 
hardness of heart and utter want of all human pity and 
sympathy, upon which the success of their black arts of 
usury and extortion essentially depends. With extortion in 
all its forms, Skinadre, for instance, was familiar. From 
those who were poor but honest he got a bill such as he 
exacted from Hacket, because he knew that, cost what it 

* Hold your tongne. 
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might to them, he was safe in thdr integrity. If dishonest, 
he stin got a hUl and relied upon the law and its cmel list 
of hamsmig and firandnlent expenses for secority. From 
others he got property of all descriptions: from some, bntter, 
jam, a pkwe <d frieze, a pig, a cow, or a heifer. In fact, 
nothing that possessed valne came wrong to him, so that it 
is impossible to describe adequately the web of mischief 
which this Uood-sncking old spider contrived to spread 
anmnd lum, eqiedaUy for those whom he knew to be too 
poor to avail themselves of a remedy against his villany. 

^'MoHy Gassidy, how are yon?" he sud, addressmg a 
poor-looking woman, who carried a parcel of some description 
rolled np mider her cloak; '' how are all the family, achora?" 

" Glory be to Grod for it, they can scarcely be worse," 
reidied the woman, in that spirit of simple piety and venera- 
tion for the Deity, which in all their misery characterizes 
the Irish people; '^ bat snre we're only sofferin' like others, 
an' indeed not so bad as many — ^there's Mick Kelly has lost 
his fine boy, Lanty; an' his other son, young Mick, isn't 
expected — an' all wid this sickness, that was brought on 
them, as it is everywhere, wid bad feedin'." 

'* They're miserable times, Molly — at laist I find them so 
— for I donna how it happens, bnt every one's disappoint- 
ment Mis upon me, till they have me a'most ont of house 
an' home — troth it 'ud be no wondher I'd get hard-hearted 
aome day, wid the way I'm thrated an' robbed by every one 
— ay, indeed — bekase I'm good-nathured, they play upon 
me." 

The poor creature gave a faint smile, for she knew the 
man's character thoroughly. 

*' I have a dish of butther here. Darby," she said, " an' 
I want meal instead of it. 

" Bntther, Molly — ^why thin, Molly, sure it isn't to me 

H2 
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you're bringin' bntther — ^me that has so much of it lyin' on 
my hands here ahready. Sore, any way, it^s down to dirt 
since the wars is over — bntther is — ^if it was anything else 
bnt bntther, Molly; but it's of no use — Pve too much of if 

'^ The sorra other thmg I have, then, Mr. Skinadre ; bnt 
sure you'd betther look at it, an' you'll find it's what bntther 
ought to be — firm, clane, an' sweet" 

'* I can't take it, achora; there's no market for it now.'' 

*' Here, as we're distressed, take it for sixpence a pound, 
and that's the lowest price — God knows if we wom't as we 
are, it isn't for that you'd get it" 

'' Troth, I dar' say you're ill o£f — as who isn't in these 
times? — an' it's worse they're gettin' an' will be gettin' eveiy 
day — throth, I say, my heart bleeds for you — ^but we can't 
dale— ^h, no I — ^butther, as I said, is only dirt now." 

'' For God's sake, then," exclaimed the alarmed creature, 
" take it for whatever you like." 

'' It 'ud go hard wid me to see your poor family in a state 
of outher want," he replied, '* an' it's not in my nature to 
bo harsh to a stmgglin' person — so whether I lose or gain, 
I'll allow you threepence a pound for it" 

^^ A shade of bitterness came across her features at this 
iniquitous proposal; but she felt the truth of that old adage, 
in all its severity, that necessity has no law. 

" God help us," she exclaimed, " threepence a pound for 
sich bntther as this I — ^however, it's the will o' God, sure, 
on' it can't bo helped — take it" 

*' Ay, it's aisy said, take it ; but not so aisy to say what 
'ill I do wid it, when I have it; however, that's the man I 
am, an' I know how it'ill end wid me — sarvin' everyone, 
workm' for every one, an' thinkin' of every one but myself, 
an' little thanks or gratitude for all — I know I'm not fit for 
sich a world — but still it's a consolation to be doin' good to 
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onr fellow-cratiures when we can; an' that's what lightens 
niy heart." 

A woman now entered, whose appearance excited general 
sympathy, as was evident from the subdued mnrmnrs of 
compassion which were breathed from the persons assembled, 
as soon as she entered the room. There was something 
about her, which, in spite of her thin and worn dress, inti- 
mated a consdonsness of a position, either then or at some 
previoiiB time, above that of the conmion description of 
fjarmera' wives. No one could mistake her for a highly- 
edncated woman, but there was in her appearance that 
decency of manner resulting from habits of independence and 
from moral feeling, which at a first glance, whether it U' 
accompanied by superior dress or not, indicates something 
which is felt to entitle its proprietor to unquestionable respect. 
The miser, when she entered, had been putting away tlie 
dish of butter into the outshot we have mentioned, so that 
he had not yet an opportunity of seeing her, and ere he 
returned to the scales, another female possessing probably 
not less mterest to the reader, presented herself — this was 
Mave or Mabel, the young and beautiful daughter of the 
pious and hospitable Jerry Sullivan. 

Skinadre, on perceiving the matron who preceded her, 
paused for a moment, and looked at her with a >vince in his 
thin features which might be taken for an indication of either 
pleasure or pain. He closed the sjrmpathetic eye, and wiped 
it ; bnt this not seeming to satisfy him, he then closed both, 
and blew his nose with a little skeleton mealy handkerchief, 
that lay on a sack beside him for the purpose. 

*' Hem — a-hem ! why thin, Mrs. Dalton, it isn't to my 
poor place I expected you would come." 

'* Darby," she replied, " there is no use for any length of 
conTcrsation between you and me — I'm here contrary to the 
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wishes of my family — ^bnt Pm a mother, an' cannot look 
upon their destitution without feelin' that I shonldnH allow 
my pride to stand between them and death — ^we are starving, 
I mean — they are — and I'm come to yon to ask for credit— 
if we are ever able to pay you, we will; if not, it's only one 
good act done to a family that often did many to yon when 
they thought you grateful." 

'Tm the worst in the world — I'm the worst in the 
world," replied Skinadre; ^'but it wasn't till I knew that 
you'd be put out o' your farm that I offered for it, and now 
you've taken away my correcther, and spoke ill o' me eveiy- 
where, an' said I bid for it over your heads — ay, indeed; an' 
that it was your husband that set me up, by the way-— oh, 
yes — an' supposin' it was — an' I'm not denyin' it — bat is 
that any raison that I'd not bid for a good £uin, when I 
knew that yez 'ud be put out of it?" 

'* I am now spakin' about the distress of our family," 
said Mrs. Dalton; " you know that sickness has been among 
us, an' is among us — poor Tom is just able to be np, bat 
that's aU I" 

"Troth an' it 'ud be well for you all, an' for himself 
too, that he had been taken away afore he comes to a 
bad end, what he will come to, if God hasn't said it — I 
hope he feels the affliction he brought on poor Ned Mar- 
tagh and his family by the hand he made of his unfortunate 
daughter." 

" He does feel it. The death of her brother and their 
situation has touched his heart, and he's only waitm' for 
better health and better times to do her justice; but now, 
what answer do you give me ?" 

" Why this: I'm harrishod by what I've done for every 
one — an' — an' the short and the long of it is, that I've 
neither male nor money to throw away. I couldn't afford 
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It, and I can't Pm a rogne, Mrs. Dalton — a miser, an 
extortioner, an nngratefnl knave, an' eyerything that's bad 
an' worse than another — an' for that ndson, I say, I have 
ndther male nor money to throw away. That's what I'd 
siiy if I was angry; but Fm not angry. I do feel for yon 
an' them; still, I can't afford to do what yon want, or Pd 
do it, for I like to do good for evil, bad as I am. I'm 
strivin' to make np my rent, an' to pay an nnlncky bill that 
I have due to-monow, and doesn't know where the money's 
to come from to meet both. 

^' Mave Sullivan, achora, what can I " 

Mrs. Dalton, from her position in the room, conld not 
have noticed the presence of Mave Sollivan, bat even had 
she been placed otherwise, it wonld have been somewhat 
^fficolt to get a glimpse at the yonng creature's face. Deeply 
did she participate in the sympathy which was felt for the 
mother of her lover, and so naturally delicate were her 
feefings, that she had drawn up the hood of her cloak, lest 
the other might have felt the hmniliation to which Mave's 
presence must have exposed her by the acknowledgment of 
their distress. Neither was this all the gentle and generous 
girl had to suffer. She experienced, in her own person, as 
wen as Mrs. Dalton did, the painfdl sense of degradation 
which necessity occasions, by a violation of that hereditary 
spirit of decent pride and independence which the people 
conaider as the prestige of high respect, and which, even 
wliilst it excites compassion and sympathy, is looked upon, 
to a certiun extent, as diminished by even a temporary 
Tiaitation of poverty. When the mealman, therefore ad- 
dressed her, she unconsciously threw the hood of her cloak 
back, and disclosed to the spectators a face burning with 
blushes, and eyes filled with tears. The tears, however, 
were for the distress of Mrs. Dalton and her family, and the 
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blushes for the pamfnl jcuxjumstances which compelled her 
at once to witness them, and to expose those which were 
felt nnder her own care-worn father's roo£ Mis. Dalton, 
however, on looking ronnd and perceiving what seemed to 
bo an ebullition merely of natural shame, went over to her 
with a calm but mournful manner, that amounted afanoat to 
dignity. 

''Dear Mave," said she, "there is nothing here to be 
ashamed of. Grod forbid that the struggle of an honest 
family with poverty should bring a blot upon either your 
good name or mine. It does not, nor it will not — so dry 
your tears, my darlin' gurl — there are better times before us 
all, I trust Darby Skinadrc," she added, turning to the 
nuser, '* you are both hard-hearted and ungrateful, or you 
would remember, in our distress, the kindness we showed 
you and yours. K you can cleanse your conscience from 
the stiun of ingratitude, it must be by a change of life.^ 

'' Whatever stain may be on my ungrateful conscience," 
he replied, turning up his red eyes, as it were with thanks- 
giving, '' there's not the stain of blood and murdher on it — 
that's one comfort" 

Mrs. Dalton did not seem to hear him, neither did she 
look in the direction of where he stood. As the words were 
uttered, she had been in the act of extending her band to 
Mave Sullivan, who had hers stretched out to receive it 
There now occurred, however, a mutual pause. Her hand 
was withdrawn, as was that of Mave also, who had suddenly 
become pale as death. 

'* God bless you, my darlin' girl!" exclaimed Mrs. Dalton, 
sighing, as if with some hidden sorrow — " God bless you 
and yours, prays my unhappy heart this day!" 

And with these words she was about to depart, when 
Mave, trembling and much agitated, laid her hand gently 
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and timidly upon hers— adding, in a low, sweet, and trema- 
Ions voice — 

" My heart is free from that suspicion — I can't tell why — 
bnt / donH believe it." 

And while she spoke, her small hand gradually caught 
that of Mrs. Dalton, as a proof that she would not withhold 
the embrace on that account. Mrs. Dalton returned her 
pressure, and at the same moment kissed the fair girPs 
lips, who sobbed a moment or two in her arms, where she 
threw henel£ The other again invoked a blessing upon her 
head, and walked ont, having wiped a few tears from her 
pale cheeks. 

The miser looked upon this exhibition of feeling with 
some surprise ; but as his was not a heart susceptible of the 
impressions it was calculated to produce, he only said, in a 
tone of indifference — 

"Well, to be sure now, Mave, I didn't expect to see you 
shakin' hands wid and kissin' Condy Dalton's wife, at any 
rate — oonadherin' all that happened atween the families. 
However, it's good to be forgivin' — I hope it is — ^indeed, I 
know that; for it comes almost to a failin' in myself. WeU, 
achorOy what am I to do for youT^ 

"Win you let me speak to you inside, a minute?" she asked. 

"Win I? Why, then, to be sure I will — an' who knows 
but it's my daughter-in-law I might have you yet, avUlish / 
Yonrself and Darby's jist about an age. Come inside, 
ahagttr.'*^ 

Their dialogue was not of veiy long duration. Skin- 
adre, on returning to the scales, weighed two equal portions 
of oatmeal, for one of which Mave paid him. 

** I win either come or send for this," she said, lajring her 
hand upon the one for which she had paid. " If I send 
any one, I'U give the token I mentioned." 
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" Very well, Orsuchar — ^very well," he replied, *' it's for 
nobody livin' but yoarself Pd do it; bat sore now that I 
most begin to coort you for Darby, it won't be aisy to re- 
fuse you anything in raison." 

** AGnd, then," she observed, as she seized one of the y^mt- 
tions, in order to proceed home — ** mind," said ahe, laying 
her hand upon that which she was leaving behind her— - 
*' mind it*s for this one I have paid you." 

'^ Very well, achora — ^it makes no difier; sore a Idas o' 
them red, purty lips o' yours to Darby will pay the intherest 
for alL" 

Two other females now made their appearance, with one 
of whom our readers are already acquainted. This was no 
other than the prophet's wife, who had for her con^MUiion 
a woman whom neither she herself nor any one present 
knew. 

'^Mave Sullivan, darlm'," exclaimed the former, ^^Fm 
glad to see you. Are you goin' home now?" 

"I am, Nelly," replied Mave, "just on my step." 

" Well, thin, if you stop a minute or two, I'll be part o* 
the way home wid you. I have something to mention as 
we go along." 

" Very well, then," replied Mave, " make as much haste 
as you can, Nelly, for Pm in a huny;" and an expression 
of melancholy settled upon her countenance as she sp<d:e. 

The stranger was a tall, thin woman, much about the age 
and height of the prophet's wife, but neither so lusty nor 
vigorous in appearance. She was but indifferently dressed, 
and though her features had evidently been handsome In her 
younger days, yet there was now a thin, shrewish expression 
about the nose, and a sharpness about the compressed lips, 
and those curves which bounded in her mouth, that be- 
tokened much firmness, if not obstinacy of character, joined 
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to a kx^ which might as well be considered an indication of 
trial and snfierings as of a temper natorally none of the best. 

On hearing Mave Snlliyan's name mentioned, she started, 
and looked at her keenly, and for a considerable time; after 
which she asked for a drink of water, which she got in the 
kitchen, where she sat, as it seemed, to rest a little. 

NeHj, in the mean time, put her hand in a red, three- 
cornered pocket that hong by her side, and polling out a 
piece of writing, presented it to the meal-man. That worthy 
gentleman, oa casting his eyes over it, read it as follows: — 

"Daxbt SEDfADSi^ — Give Daniel M^Gowan, otherwise the Black 
Frophet, any quantity of meal neoessaiy for his own fkmily, which 
please chargfi and yon know why — to your friend, 

"Dick o' tub Gbanqk, Jan.'* 

Skinadre's face, on pemsing this document, was that of a 
man who felt himself palled in di£forent directions by some- 
thing at once mortifying and pleasant. He smiled at first — 
then bit his Up — winked one eye — then another — looked at 
the prophet's wife with complacency — bat immediately 
checked himself, and began to look keen and peevisL This, 
however, ai^;)eared to be an error on the other side ; and the 
consequence was, that, after some comical alternations, his 
countenance settled down into its usual expression. 

'* Troth," said he, " that same Dick o' the Grange, as he 
calls himself, is a quare young gintleman — as much male as 
jon want — a quare, mad — ^your family's small, I think?'' 

^' But sharp an' active," she replied, with a hard smile, as 
of one who cared not for the mirth she made, '* as far as wo 

go." 

" Ay," said he, abruptly, " divil a much — God pardon mo 

£oT swearin' — ever they wor good for that had a large appe- 
tite. It's a bad sign of either man or woman. There never 
was a villain hanged yet that didn't ait more to his last 
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breakfast than ever he did at a meal in his life before. 
Howanever, one may as well have a friend: so I suppose 
we must give you a thi-iflo." 

When her portion was weighed out, she and Mavo ^nlli- 
van left this scene of extortion together, followed by the 
strange woman, who seemed, as it were, to watch their 
motions, or at least to feel some particular interest in 
them. 

He had again resumed his place at the scales, and was 
about to proceed in his exactions, when the door opened and 
a powerful young man, tall, big-boned, and broad-shouldered, 
entered the room, leading or rather dragging with him the 
poor young woman and her child, who had just left the place 
in such bitterness and affliction. He was singularly hand- 
some, and of such resolute and manly bearing, that it was 
impossible not to mark him as a person calcnlated to impran 
one with a strong anxiety to know who and what he might 
be. On this occasion his check was blanched and his eye 
emitted a turbid fire which could scarcely be determined a? 
that of indignation or illness. 

" It is thrue," ho asked, " that you've dared to refuse to 
this — this — unfor — ^is it thnie that you've dared to refuse 
this girl and her starvin' father the meal she wanted? Is 
this thrue, you hard-hearted ould scoundrel? — ^bekase if it 
is, by the blessed sky above us, I'll pull the windpipe out of 
your throat, you infernal miser I" 

He seized unfortunate Skinadre by the neck as he spoke> 
and almost at the same moment, forced him to project his 
tongue about three inches out of his mouth, causmg his 
face, at the same time, to assume by the violence of the 
act, an expression of such comic distress and terror, as it 
was difficult to look upon with gravity. 

'^Is it thrue," he repeated in a voice of thunder, *Mhat 
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joa^Te dared to do so scoundrelly an act, an^ §he, the unfor- 
tonate creature, fiimishin^ wid hunger herself V^ 

Whilst he spoke, he held Skinadre's neck as if in a vice 
— firm in the same position, — and the latter, of course, 
could do nothing more than turn his ferret eyes round as 
well as he could, to entreat him to relax his grip. 

**• Don't choke him, Brian," exclaimed Hacket, who came 
forward to interpose; *' you'll strangle him — as heaven's 
above, you wifl." 

^^An^ what great crime would that bo?" answered the 
other, relaxing his awful grip of the miser. '' Isn't he, and 
eveiy mealmonger like him, a curse an' a scourge to the 
connthry ? — an' hasn't the same counthry curses and scourges 
enough, widout either him or them? Answer me now," he 
proceeded, turning to Skinadre, "why did you send her 
away widout the food she wanted?" 
My heart bled for her — ^but — ^" 

It's a lie, you bom hypocrite — it's a lie — ^your heart 
nerer bled for anjrthing, or anybody." 

" But you don't know," replied the miser, " what I lost 
by—" 

"It's a lie, I say," thundered out the gigantic young fel- 
low, once more seizing the unfortunate mealmonger by the 
throat, when out again went his tongue, like a piece of 
machinery touched by a spring, and again were the red eyes, 
now almost starting out of his head, turned round, whilst 
he himself was in a state of suffocation, that rendered his ap- 
pearance ludicrous beyond description — "it's a lie, I say, for 
yon hare neither thruth nor heart — that's what we all know." 

"For heaven's sake let the man go," said Hacket, "or 
you'll hare his death to answer for" — and as he spoke he 
attempted to unclasp the young man's grip — " Tom Daltoii, 
I say, let the man go." 
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Dalton, who was elder brother to the lover of Mare Solfi' 
vaD, seized Hacket with one of his hands, and spun him 
like a child to the opposite end of the room. 

" Keep away," he exclaimed, " till I settle wid hun^— here 
now, Skinadre, listen to me: yon refused my father cre£t 
when we wanted it, although yon knew we were honest — 
yon refused him credit when we were tamed ont of onr 
place, although yon knew the sickness was among ns — well, 
yon know whether we that wor yer friends, an* — ^my fiither, 
at least, the makin' of yon" — and, as he spoke, he accom- 
panied every third word by a shake or two, as a kind of 
ronning commentary npon what he said; *'ay — yon did — yoa 
knew it well, an' I conld bear all that; bnt I can't bear you 
to torn this unfortunate girl out of your place, widont what 
she wants, an' she sinkin' wid hunger herself. If she's in 
distress, 'twas I that brought her to it, an' to shame an' to 
sorrow too — ^bnt 111 set all right for yon yet, Margaret dear 
— an' no one has a betther right to spake for her." 

"Tom," said the young woman, with a feeble voice, **for 
the love of God let him go, or he'll drop." 

"Not," replied Dalton, "till he gives you what you came 
for. Come now," he proceeded, addressing the miser, " weigh 
her — ^how much will you be able to carry, Margaret?" 

"Oh, never mind now, Tom," she replied, "I don't want 
any, it's the ould people at home — ^it's them — ^it's them.** 

"Weigh her out," continued the other, furiously; "weigh 
her ont a stone of male, or by all the lies that ever canie from 
your lips, I'll squeeze the breath out o' your body, yon decdt* 
ful ould hypocrite." 

"I will," said the miser, panting, and adjusting his string 
of a cravat; " I will, Tom ; here, I amn't able, weigh it your- 
self — I'm not — ^indeed I'm not able," said he, breathless, "an' 
I was thinkin' when you came in, of sendin' afther her, be- 
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ka8e» when I heard of the sickness among them, that I mayn't 
sin, bat I fomid my heart bleedin' inwar — ^" 

Tom's dutches were again at his throat ** Another lie," 
he exdumed, "and you're a gone man ! — do what I bid you." 

Sldnadre appeared, in point of fact, unable to do so, and 
Dalton, seeing this, weighed the unhappy young woman a 
stone of oatmeal, which, on finding it to be too heavy for her 
feeble strength, he was about to take up himself, when he put 
his hands to lus temples, then staggered, and fell 

They immediately gathered about him to ascertain the 
cause of this sodden attack, when it appeared that he had 
become insensible. His brow was now pale and cold as 
marble, and a slight dew lay upon his broad forehead ; his shirt 
was open, and exposed to view a neck and breast which, al- 
though sadly wasted, were of extreme whiteness and great 
manly beauty. 

Margaret, on seeing him fall, instantly placed her baby in 
the hands of another woman, and flying to him, raised his 
head and laid it upon her bosom; whilst the miser, who had 
now recovered, shook his head, lifted his hands, and looked 
as if he felt that his house was undergoing pollution. In the 
mean time, the young woman bent her mouth down to his ear, 
and said, in tones that were wild and hollow, and that had 
more of despair than even of sorrow in them — 

"Tom, oh, Tom, are you gone? — hear me — " 

Bat he replied not to her. 

"Ah! there was a day," she adde<l, looking with a mourn- 
ful smile around, '^ when he loved to listen to my voice ; but 
tliat day has passed for ever." 

He opened his eyes as she spoke ; hers were fixed upon 
hiuL He felt a few warm tears on his face, and she ex- 
claimed in a low voice, not designed for other ears — 

'*I forgive you ally Tom dear — I forgive you o^/" 

I 2 
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He looked at her, and starting to his feet, exclaimed** 

'^Margaret, my own dear Margaret, hear me I She is 
djin' 1 " he shontod, in a hoarse and excited Toioe — '* she is 
dyin' inth want! I see it alL She's dead 1" 

It was too tme; the nnhappy girl had passed into another 
life; but whether from a broken heart, caused by sin, shame, 
and desertion, or from famine and the pressure of general des- 
titution and distress could never properly be ascertained. 

'*I see ! " exclaimed Dalton, his eyes again biasing, and his 
Yoice hollow with emotion — **I see — there she lies — an* who 
brought her to that? But I intended to set all ri^lft. Aj 
— there she lies. An' again, how are we a< home? — ^bronghl 
low — down, down to a mud cabin ! Now, Dick o' the Grange^ 
an' now. Darby Skinadre — now for revenge. The time is 
come, m take my place at the head of them, and what's 
to be done must be done. Margaret Murtagh, you're Ijiii' 
dead before me, and by the broken heart you died of—" 

He could a<ld no more : but with these words, tottenng 
and frantic, he rushed out of the miser's house. 

'*Wld the help o' God, the young savage is as mad as a 
March hare," observed Skinadre, coolly; "but as alTi over 
wid the unfortunate crathur, I don't see why an honest man 
should lose his own, at any rate." 

Whilst uttering the words, he seized the meal, and deli- 
berately emptied it back into the chest from which young 
Dalton had taken it. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A M^nf^^mtAW ARD MAGISTRATE. — ^MASTER AKD MAN. 

Havihq meatioiied a Btranga woman who made her appear- 
ance at Skinadre'B, it may bo necessary, or, at least, agree- 
able to the reader, that we shoold accouit for her presence 
imder the roof isi tiiat worthy indiyidoal, especially as she is 
likely to p^orm a part of some interest in our tale. We 
have said already that she started on hearing Have SolIlTan^s 
name mentioned, and followed her and the Black Prophet's 
wife like a person who watched their motions, and seemed to 
feel scMoe peculiar interest ui either one or both. The reader 
most retani, then, to the Grey Stone already alluded to, which 
to some of the characters in our narrative will probably prove 
to be '^a stone of destiny.*' 

HanloD, having parted from Sarah M'Gowan in a state of 
deep and powerfid excitement, wended his way along a lonely 
and dreary road, to the residence of his master, Dick o* the 
Grange. The storm had increased, and was still increasing 
at erery successive blast, until it rose to what might be 
termed a tempest. It is, indeed, a difficult thing to de- 
scribe the peculiar state of his feelings as he struggled on- 
wards, sometimes blown back to a stand-still, and again driven 
forward by the gloomy and capricious tyranny of the blast, as 
if he were its mere plaything. In spite, however, of the con- 
flict of the external elements as they careered over the country 
arocnd him, he could not shake from his imagination the im- 
pression left diere by the groan which he had heard at the 
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Grej Stone. A sapcrnatnral terror, therefore, was upon him, 
and he felt as if he were in the presence of an accompanying 
spirit — of a spirit that seemed anxious to disclose the &ct 
that murder would not rest; and so stronglj did tins impres- 
sion gain upon him, that in the fitful howllngs of the storm, 
and in its wild wulings and dying sohs among the trees and 
hedges, as he went along, he thought he could distinguish 
sounds that belonged not to this life. Still he proceeded, his 
terrors thus translating, as it were, the noisy conflict of the 
elements into the voices of the dead, or thanking heaven that 
the strong winds brought him to a cahner sense of lus posi- 
tion, by the necessity that they imposed of preserving him- 
self against their violence. In this anomalous state he ad- 
vanced, until he came to a grove of old beeches that grew at 
the foot of one of the hill-ranges wc have described, and here 
the noises he heard were not calculated to diminish his terrors. 
As the huge trees were tossed, and swung about in the gloomy 
moonlight, bis ears were assdled by a variety of wild sounds 
which had never reached them before. The deep and repeated 
crashes of the tempest, as it raged among them, were accom- 
panied by a frightful repetition of hoarse meanings, muffled 
groans, and wild, unearthly shrieks, which encountered him 
from a thousand quarters in the grove, and he began to fed 
that horrible excitement wliich is known to be occasioned by 
the mere transition from extreme cowardice to reckless indif- 
ference. 

Still he advanced homewards, repeating his prayers with 
singular energy, his head uncovered notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the night, and the rain pourmg in torrents upon 
him, when he found it necessary to cross a level of rongh 
land, at all times damp and marshy, but in consequence of 
the rains of the season now a perfect morass. Over this he 
had advanced about half-a-milc, and got beyond the frightful 
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1101066 of the wood, when some large object rose into the air 
from a dmnp of plashj mshes before him, and shot along the 
blast, ottering a booming sonnd, so lend and stunning that 
he stood metted to the earth. The noise resembled that 
which sometimes proceeds from a hnmming-top, if a person 
Gould sappose (me made npon such a gigantic scale as to pro- 
duce the deep and hollow buzz which this being emitted. 
Nothing oonld now convince him that he was not surrounded 
hj spiritft, and he feh confident that the voice of undiscovered 
murder was groaning on the blast — shrielung, as it were, 
lor vengeance in the terrible voice of the tempest. He once 
more blessed himsd^ repeated a fresh prayer, and struggled 
forward, weak and nearlj exhausted, until at length he 
reached the village adjoining which his master, Dick o' the 
Grfange, resided. 

The winds now, and for some minutes previously, had 
begmi to fall, and the lulls in the storm were calmer and 
more frequent, as well as longer in duration. Hanlon pro- 
ceeded to his master's, and, peering through the shutters, dis- 
covered that tiie servants had not yet retired to rest ; then 
bencBng his steps farther up the village, he soon reached a 
small isohited cabin, at the door of which he knocked, and in 
due time was admitted by a thin, tall female, who held a 
mshlight in her hand. 

"God protect us, dear, you're lost I — blessed father, sich 
a night! Oh I my, my I WeU, well; sit near the spark o' 
fire, mch as it is; but, indeed, it's little you'll benefit by it 
Any way, sit down.'' 

Hanlon sat on a stool, and laying his hat beside him on 
the floor, he pressed the rain as well as he could out of his 
drenched hur, and for some time did not speak, whilst the 
female, squatted upon the ground, somewhat like a hare in 
her form, sat with the candle in her hand, which she held up 
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in the direction of his face, whilst her eyes were riyetted on 
him with a look of earnest and solemn inqoiiy. 

''Well/' she at length said, ''did joor jonmey end, as I 
tonld yon it wonld, in nothing? And yet, God presarve me, 
yon look— <ih 1 — ^what has happened? — ^yon look like one thai 
was terrified, snre enough. Tell me at wanst, did the dhrame 
come out thrue ? '' 

'Til not have a light heart this many a day,*' he replied; 
"let no one say there's not a Providence above us to bring 
murdher to light" 

"Grod of glory be about us 1 " she exclaimed, intermpting 
him ; " something has happened I Your looks would frighten 
one, an' your voice isn't like the voice of a livin' man. Tell 
me^ — and yet for all so curious as I feci, I'm thrcmblln' this 
minute — but tell me, did the dhrame come out thrae, I say 7 '* 

"2%e dhrame came out thrue,** he replied, solemnly. " I 
know where the tobaccy-box is that he had about him — the 
same that thransported my poor uncle, or that was parUy the 
means of doin' it.'' 

The woman crossed herself, muttered a short ^aculatory 
prayer, and again gathered her whole features into an ex- 
pression of mingled awe and curiosity. 

"Did you go to the place you dhreamt of ? " she asked. 

"I went to the Grey Stone," he replied, "an' offered ap 
a prayer for his sowl, aft her puttin' my right hand upon it 
in his name, jist as I did on ere yestherday ; an' afther I had 
got an account of the tobaccy-box, I heard a groan at the 
spot — as heaven's above me, I did." 

"Savier of earth, gluntlio shin .*"* 

"But that wasn't alL On my way home, I heard, as I 
was passin' the ould trees at the Rabbit Bank, things that I 
can't find words to tell you of." 

• Gluntho $hin — Do you hear that? " 
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*' Well, acnshla, gloiy be to God for everything I it's all 
his will, blessed be his name! What did 70a hear, avick? 
— but wut till I throw a dhrop of the holy water that I have 
hangjn' in the little bottle at the bedpost apon as." 

She rose whilst speaking, and getting the bottle alloded 
to, sprinkled both hersdf and him, after which she hung it 
up again in its former position. 

'^There, now, nothin' harmfnl, at any rate, can come near 
US afther that, blessed be his name. Well, what did yon hear 
comin^ home? — I mean at the Rabbit Bank. Wnrrah," she 
added, shnddering, '*bnt it's it that's the lonely spot aflher 
night I What was it, dear ? " 

"Indeed I can scarcely tell yon — sich groanins, an' wild 
shontins an' shkrieks man's ears never hard in this world, I 
think; there I hard them as I was comin' past the trees, an' 
afther I passed them ; an' when I left them far behind me, I 
coold hear, eveiy now and then, a wild shkriek that made my 
blood ran cowld. But there was still worse as I crossed the 
Black Paric; something got np into the air out 0' the rashes 
before me, an' went off wid a noise not nnlike what Jerry 
Hamilton of the Band makes when he rabs his middle finger 
np against the tambourine." 

''Heaven be about us I" she exclaimed, once more cross- 
ing herself^ and uttering a short prayer for protection from 
eril; "bat tell me, how did you know it was his box, and 
how did yon find it out ?" 

"By the letters P. M. and the broken hinge," he replied. 

'* Blessed be the name of God!" she exclaimed again — 
"^He won't let the murder lie, that's clear. But what I want 
to know is, how did your goin' to the Grey Stone bring you 
to the knowledge of the box ?" 

He then gave her a more detailed account of his conver- 
sation with Sarah M'Gowan, and of the singular turn which 
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it chanced to take towards the subject of the handkerchief, 
in the first instance ; but when the coincidence of the letters 
was mentioned, together with Sarah^s admission that she had 
the box in her possession, she clasped her hands, and looking 
upwards exclabned — 

'^ Blessed be the name of the Almighty for that I Oh, I 
feel there is no doubt now but the band of God is in it, an^ 
we'll come at the murdhcrer or the murdherers yet." 

"I hope so," he replied; " but I'm lost wid wet an' oowld; 
so in the mean time 1^11 be off home, an' to my bed. I had 
something to say to you about another matther, but I'll wait 
till momin' ; for, dear knows, I'm in no condition to spake 
about anything else to-night. Thb is a snug little cabin; 
but, plaise God, in the coorse of a week or so, I'll have yon 
more comfortable than you are. K my own throoble was 
over me, I wouldn't stop long in the neighbonrhood; but aa 
the hand of God seems to be in this business, I can't think 
of goin' till it's cleared up, as cleared up it will be, I have 
no doubt, an' can have none, afthcr what has happened this 
awful night" 

Hanlon's situation with his master was one with which 
many of our readers are, no doubt, intimately acquainted* 
He himself was a clever, active, ingenious fellow, who conld, 
as they say in the country, put a hand to anything, and make 
himself useful in a great vaiiety of employments. He had, 
in the spring of that year, been engaged as a common la- 
bourer by Dick o' the Grange, in which capacity he soon 
attracted his employer's notice, by bis extraordinary skill in 
almost eyerytliing pertaining to that worthy gentleman's 
establishment. It is true he was a stranger in the conntiy, 
of whom nobody knew anything — for there appeared to be 
some mystery about him; but as Dick cared little for either 
his place of birth or his pedigree, it was sufficient for him to 
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find Hanlon was a very nsefiil, not to say yalnable, young 
man abont his hoose, that he understood everything, and 
had an eye and hand equally quick and experienced. The 
consequence was, that he soon became a favourite with the 
father and a kind of sine qua rum with the son, into whose 
rustic gallantries he entered with a spirit that satisfied the 
latter of his capadty to serve him in that respect as well as 
in others. Hanlon, in truth, was just the person for such a 
master, and for sudi an establishment as he kept Dick o' 
the Grange was not a man who, either by birth, education, 
or position in society, could entertain any pretensions to rank 
with the gentiy of the surrounding country. It is true he 
was a magistrate, but then he was a middleman, and as such 
found himself an interested agent in the operation of one of 
the worst and most cruel systems that over cursed either the 
country or the people. We of course mean that which suf- 
fered a third party to stand between the head landlord, and 
those who in general occupied the soil. Of this system, 
it may with truth be said, that the iniquity lay rather in the 
prindple upon which it rested, than in the individual who ad- 
ministered it; because it was next to an impossibility that a 
man, anxious to aggrandize his family — as almost every man 
is — could, in the exercise of the habits which enabled him 
to do so, avoid such a pressure upon those who were under 
him as amounted to great hardship and injustice. The sys- 
tem held out so many temptations to iniquity in the manage- 
ment of land, and in the remuneration of labour, that it 
required an amount of personal virtue and self-denial to resist 
them, that was scarcely to be expected from any one, so dif- 
ficult was it to overlook or neglect the opportunities for op- 
poresuon and fraud which it thus offered. 

Old Dick, although bearing the character of beuig a vio- 
lent and outrageous man, was, however, one of those persons 

R 
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of whom there will be always somebody found to speak 
favourably. Hot and nngoyemable in temper he miqiies- 
tionably was, and capable of savage and cmel acts; but at 
the same time his capricious and unsteady impulses rendered 
him uncertain, whether for good or evil ; so much so, indeed, 
that it was im})ossibIe to know when to ajsk him for a 
favour; nor was it extraordinary to find him a fnend this 
day to the man whose avowed enemy he proclahned himself 
yesterday : and this same point of character was as true the 
other way — for whilst certain that you had hun for a Mend, 
perhaps you found him hard at work to oppress or OTerreadi 
you if he could. The consequence of this pecnliaritj was, 
that he had a twofold reputation in the country. Some 
were found to abuse him, and others to mention many acta 
of generosity and kindness which he had been known to 
))erfoi'm under circumstances where they were least to be 
expected. This, perhaps, was one reason why they made so 
strong an impression upon the people, and were so distinct^' 
remembered to his advantage. It Is true he was a violent 
party man, but then he wanted coolness to adjust his re- 
sentment to his principles, and thus make them subeervient 
to his pnvate interests. For this reason, notwithstanding 
his strong and outspoken prejudices, it was a weU-known 
fact, that the Roman Catholic population preferred him afl a 
magistrate to many who were remarkable for a more equal 
and even tenor of life, and in whom, under greater plausi- 
bility of manner, there existed something which they would 
have readily exchanged for his violent abuse of them and 
their creed. 

Such was Dick o' the Grange, a man who, as a middle 
man and a magistrate, stood out a prominent representative 
of a class that impressed themselves strongly upon tiieir 
times, and who, whether as regards their position or office, 
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would not find at the present day in the ranks of any party 
in Ireland, a single man vrho ceald come forward and say 
that they were not an (^pressive evil to the coontry. 

Dick o' the Grange, at this period of oar narrative, was 
far adraaoed in years, and had for some time past begmi to 
feel what is known in men who have led a hard, convivial 
life, as that breaking down of the constitution, which is 
generally the forennmer of dissolution. On this account he 
had for some time past resigned the management of his 
property altogethtf to his son. Young Dick, who was cer- 
tainly wild and unreflecting, but neither so impulsively 
generous nor so habitually violent as his father. The esti- 
mate of his character which went alMx>ad, was such as might 
be expected — many thought him worse, but more thought 
him better than the old man. He was the youngest son and 
a favourite — two circumstances which probably occasioned 
his education to be neglected as it had been. All his sisters 
aad brothus having been for some years married and settled 
in fife, he and his father, who was a widower, kept a bache- 
lor's house, where we regret to say the paternal surveillance 
over lug morals was not so strict as it ought to have been. 
Young Dick was handsome, and so exceedingly vain of his 
person, that any one wishing to gain a favour either from 
himself or his worthy sire, had little more to do than dexte- 
rouaty appty a strong dose of flattery to this his weakest 
point, and the &vour was sure to be granted, for his influ- 
ence over Old Dick was boundless. 

In this family, then, it was that Hanlon held the situation 
we haive described — that is, partly a gardener, and partly a 
steward, and partly a labouring man. There was a rude and 
riotooB character in and about Dick's whole place, which 
marked it at once as the property of a person below the 
character of a gentleman. Abundance there was, and great 
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wealth; but neither elegance or neatness marked the hoose 
or fiimitare. His servants partook of the same equivocal 
appearance as did the father and son, and the "Grange'^ in 
general ; bnt, above all and everything in his establishment, 
must we place, in originality and importance, Jemmy Brani- 
gan, who, in point of fact, ought to receive credit for the 
greater portion of old Dick's reputation, or at least for all 
that was good of it Jemmy was his old and confidential — 
enemy — for more than forty years, during the greater por- 
tion of which period it could scarcely be said with truth 
that, in Jemmy's hands, Dick o' the Grange ought to be 
looked upon as a responsible person. When we say " ene- 
my," we know perfectly well what we mean ; for if half-a- 
dozen battles between Jemmy and his master every day 
during the period above mentioned constituted friendship, 
then, indeed, the reader may substitute the word friend, if 
he pleases. In fact, Dick and Jemmy had become notorious 
through the whole country; and we are certiun that many 
of our readers will, at a first glance, recognise these two 
remarkable originals. Truly, the ascendancy which Jemmy 
had gained over the magistrate was surprising; and nothing 
could be more amusing than the intermmablc series of com- 
munications, both written and oral, which passed between 
them, in the shape of dismissals from service on the one 
side, and notices to leave it on the other; each of which, 
whether written or oral, was treated by the party noticed 
with the most thorough contempt. Nothing was right that 
Jemmy disapproved of, and nothing wrong that had his 
sanction, and this without any reference whatsoever to the 
will of his master, who, if he happened to get into a passion 
about it, was put down by Jemmy, who got into a greater 
passion still : so that, after a long course of recrimination and 
Billingsgate on both sides, delivered by Jemmy in an incom- 
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paxtUy louder vmoe^ and with a more oonjseqaential maimer, 
Old Dick was finaUy forced to saccmnb. 

The wDfftiiy magistrale aad his son were at breakfast 
next mocidn^ when yomig '* Masther Richard," as he was 
called, nmg ibe bell, and Jemmj attended«^for we most 
add, that Jemmy discharged the duties of bader, together 
with any other dn^ that he himself deemed necessary, and 
that without leare asked or given. 

** Where's Hanhm, Jemmy?" he asked. 

^^Hafllon — tfaroth it's little matther where he is, an' divil 
a one o' myself eaies." 

'* WeQ, but I care, Jemmy, for I want hhn. Wliere Ls 
he?" 

'* He's gone np to that ould streele's, that lives in the 
cabin above there. I don't like the same Hanlon — ^nobody 
here knows anjrthing about him, nor he won't let them 
know anything about him. He's as close as Darby Skin- 
adre, and deep as a dhraw-welL Altogether, he looks 
as if there was a weight on his conscience, for all his light- 
ness an' fun — an' if I thought so, I'd discharge him at 
wanst" 

** And I agree with you for once," observed his master — 
^^ there is some cursed mystery about him. I don't much 
like him either, to say the truth." 

^* An' why don't you like him?" asked Jemmy, with a 

ccmtemptuous look. 

I can't say— but I don't." 

No I yon can't say? I know you can't say anything, at 

an events, that you ought to say," replied Jemmy, who, like 

his master, would have died without contradiction ; *' but / 

can say why you don't like him — it's bekase he's the best 

sarvint ever was about your place — ^that's the raison you 

don't Hke him. But what do you know about a good sar- 
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vint or a bad one — or about anytlung dse that's nsefiil to 
you, God help you?" 

" If you were near my cane, you old scoundrel, I'd pay 
you for your impertinence — ay would L" 

" Onld scoundrel, is it? Oh, hould your tongue — I*m not 
of your blood, thank Godl — and don't be &stenin' your 
name upon me. Onld scoundrel, indeed! Throth, we 
could spare an odd one now an' then out of our little esta- 
blishment.'* 

" Jemmy, never mind," said the son, " but tell Hanlon I 
want to speak to him in the office ailer breakfast" 

^' If I see him I will, but the divil an inch I'll go out of 
the way for it — ^if I see him I will, an' if I don't 1 won't. 
Did you put the fresh bandage to your leg, to keep in them 
Pharisee* veins o' yours, as the docthor ordered you?" 

This, in fact, was the usual style of his address to the 
old magistrate, when in conversation with him. 

"Damn the quack!" replied his master: " no I didnV 

"An' why didn't you?" 

" You're begmning this morning," said the other, losing 
temper. " You had better keep quiet, I tell you! If you 
don't keep quiet, keep your distance, if you're wise— that's 
alL" 

" Why didn't you, I ax," contmued Jenmiy, walking up 
to him, with his hands in his coat pockets, and looking 
coolly but authoritatively in his face. " I tell you, you 
miist put on the clane bandage ; for if i/ou don't know how 
to take care of yourself, / do, and I will I'm all that's 
left over you now ; an' in spite of all I can do, it's a purty 
account I'd be able to give of you, if I was called on." 

"This to my face!" exclaimed Dick — "this to my face, 

* Varicoae, we presume. 
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jon vilkunl'' — and, as he spoke, the cane was brandished 
oyer Jemmy's head, as if it wonld descend eveiy moment. 

" Ay," replied Jemmy, without budging, " ay, indeed — 
an' a pmty &ce it is — a nice face hard drinkin* an' a bad 
life has left yon. Ah I do if you dare", he added, as the 
other swuDg his staff once or twice, as if about to lay it 
down in reality; '* throth, if you do, I'll know how to act." 

*' What would you do, you ould cancer — what would yon 
do if I did?" 

'^ Troth, what yonll force me to do some day. I know 
you win, fyr heayen an' earth couldn't stand you; an' if I 
do, it's not me yonll have to blame for it. Ay, the same 
step you will drive me to — I see that." 

" What will you do, you old viper, that has been like a 
blister to me my whole life — what will you do ?" 

" Send you about your business,'* replied Jenmiy, coolly, 
but with all the plenitude of authority in his manner; 
^^ send you from about the place, an' then V\\ have a quiet 
house. I'D send you to your youngest daughter's, or some- 
where, or anywhere, out of this. So now that you know 
my determination, you had betther keep yourself cool, unless, 
indeed, you wish to thraveL Oh, then, heavens above, but 
yon wor a bitther sight to me, an' but it was the unlucky 
day that ever the divil druv you acrass me I" 

" Dick," said the father, " as soon as you go into the 
office, write a discharge, as bad a one for that ould vaga- 
bond as the English language can enable you to do — for, by 
the light of heaven, he shan't sleep another night under 
Uiis roo£" 

" Shan't I?— we'll see that, though. To the divil I pitch 

yourself and your discharge— -an' now mark mi/ words. I'll 

be no longer throubled wid you ; you've been all my life a 

orment an' a heartbreak to me — a blisther of French flies 
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wM swan's-down oompared to yon; but, by the book, Pll 
end it at last — ay will I — I give yon np— I snrrindher yon 
as a bad bargain — ^I wash my hands oat o' j^n-— this is 
Tuesday mornin\ Qod bless the day an' the weather — an* 
woefiil weather it is — but sore it's betther than yon desarve, 
an' I don't donbt bat it's yon an' the likes o' yoa that brings 
it on as! Ay, this is Tuesday momin', an' I now give yon 
wamin' that on Sathurday next, you'll see the last o' me — 
an' don't think that this wamin' is like the rest, or that 111 
relent agin, as I was foolish enough to do often before. No 
— my mind's made up— an', indeed — *' here his Toice sank 
to a tone of great calmness and philosophy, like a man who 
was now above all human passion, and who could conse- 
quently talk in a voice of cool and quiet determination — 
*' an', indeed," he added, ^* my conscience was urgin' me to 
this for some time past — so that I'm glad things has taken 
this turn.'' 

« I hope you'll keep your word, then," said his masten 
'' but before you go, listen to me." 

'' Listen to you — ^to be sure I will; God forbid I wooldnH; 
let there be nothing, at any rate, but civility between us 
while we're together; what is it?'' 

" You asked me last night to let Widow Leaiy's cow out 
o' the pound." 

"Ay did 11" 

" And I swore I wouldn't'* 

"I know you did. Who would doubt thaly at any rate?" 

" Well, before you leave us, be off now and let the animal 
out of the pound.'' 

"Is that it? Oh, God help you I what'll you do when 
you'll be left to yourself, as you will be on Sathurday next? 
' Let her out,' says you. Throth, the poor woman had her 
cow safe and sound at home wid her before she went to bed 
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last night, and her poor chfldre had her milk to kitchen 
their praties, the crajthnrs. Do yon think I'd let her stay 
in ^ the maggot bit yon? Oh, ay, indeed! In the mane 
time, as soon as yon're done breakfast, I want you in the 
study, to pnt the bandage on that ould, good-for-nothin' leg 
o' yoon; an' mark my words, let there be no shirkin' now, 
for on it mnst go, an' will, too. If I see that Hanlon, I'll 
tell him yon want him, Masther Richard; an' now that I'm 
on it, I had betther say a word to you before I go ; bekase, 
when I cIo go, yonll have no one to guide yon, God help 
yon, or to set yon a Christian patthem. You see that man 
aittin' there wid that bad leg stretched out upon the chair?" 

"I do, Jemmy — ha, ha, ha I Well, what next?" 

" That man was the worst patthem ever you had. In 
one word, don't folly his example in anything — in any one 
single thing: an' then there may be some chance o' you 
stilL m want you by-an'-by in the study, I tould you." 

These last words were addressed to his master, at whom 
he looked as one might be supposed to do at a man whose 
case, in a moral sense, was hopeless; after which, having 
uttered a groan that seemed to intimate the woeful affliction 
he was doomed, day by day, to suflfer, he lefk the room. 

It is not onr intention, neither is it necessary, that we 
should enter into the particulars of the interview which 
Hanlon had that morning with Yonng Dick. It is merely 
sufficient to state that they had a private conversation in 
the old ma^trate's office, at which the female whom Hanlon 
had visited the night before, was present. When this was 
concluded, Hanlon walked with her a part of the way, evi- 
dently holding serious and interesting discourse touching a 
subject which we may presume bore upon the extraordinary 
proceedings of the previous night. He closed by giving her 
directions how to proceed on her journey; for it seemed she 
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was not acquainted with the way, hemg^ like himaelf^ bat a 
stranger in the neighbonriiood: — ^' Yon will go on," said he, 
'' till you reach the height at Angfaindmmmon; from that 
yon will see the trees at the Rabbit Bank ondher yon; then 
keep the road straight till yon come to where it crosses the 
ford of the riyer: a little on this side, and where the road 
tarns to yonr right, yoa will find the Grey Stone, an* jist 
opposite that yon will see the miserable cabin where the 
Black Prophet lives." 

" Why do they caU him the Black Prophet?" 
'^ Partly, they tell me, from his appearance, and partly 
bekase he delights in prophesyin' evil" 

" But coald lie have anythin* to do wid the mordfaer?" 
" I was thinkin' abont that," he replied, *' and had some 
talk this momin' wid a man that^s livin' a long time — indeed 
that was bom — a little above the place — ^and he says, that 
the Black Prophet, or M^Gowan, did not come to the neig^ 
bonrhood till aflher the mardher. I wasn't myself cool 
enoagh last ni^t to ask his daughter many qnestions about 
it; an' I was afraid, besides, to appear over-anxions in the 
business. So, now that you have your instructicms hi that 
and the other matthers, yo'ull manage eveiything as well as 
you can." 

Hanlon then returned to the Grange, and the feaaale pro- 
ceeded on her mission to the house, if house it could be called, 
of the Black Prophet, for the purpose, if possible, of collect- 
ing such circumstances as might tend to throw light upon a 
dark and mysterious murder. 

When Sarah left her father, after having poulUeed his 
face, to go a kaiU&f^ as she said, to a neighbour's house, she 
crossed the ford of the river, and was proceeding in the same 
direction that had been taken by Hanlon the preceding night, 
when she met a strange woman, or rather she found her 
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standiiig, wppareaHky iraitiog for herself; at tbe Grej Stone. 
From tlie posifeioa of the stone, which was a huge one, under 
one I«dge of which, by the way, there grew a little chunp of 
dwarf elder, it was impossible that Sarah could pass her with- 
out coming in tolerably close contact ; for the road was an old 
and narrow one, though perfectly open and without hedge or 
ditch on either side of it. 

'^ Maybe yon could tell me, young woman, whereabouts 
here a man fiyes that they call Donnel Dhu, or the Black 
Prophet; his real name is M*Gowan, I think ?" 

««I on^t to be able to tell you, at any rate," replied 
Sarah; **Fm Ins daughter." 

The strange woman, on surveying Sarah more closely, 
looked as if she never intended to remove her eyes from her 
oountenance and figure. She seemed for a moment, as it 
were, to forget every other object in life — her previous con- 
versadon with Hanlon — the message on which she had been 
sent — and her anxiety to throw light upon the awful crime 
thai had been committed at the spot whereon she stood. At 
length she sighed deeply, and appeared to recover her pre- 
sence of mind, and to break through the abstraction in which 
she had been wrapped. 

"You're his daughter, you say ?" 

"Ay, I cfo say so." 

"Then you know a young man by name Pierce — och, 
what am I sayin'? — ^by name Charley Hanlon ?" 

" To be sure I do — Pm not ashamed of knowin^ Charley 
Hanlon." 

"You have a good opinion of him, then ?" 

" I have a good opinion of him ; but not so good as I had, 
thongb." 

Muaha why, then, might one ax ?" 

I'm afeard he's a cowardly crathur, and rather unmanly 
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a thrifle. I like a man to be a man, and not to get as white 
as a sheet, an' as cowld as a tombstone, bekase he hears what 
he thinks to be a groan at night, an' it may be nothin' bat 
an onld cow behind a ditch. Hal hal ha I" 

" An' where did he hear the groan ? " 

"Why, here where we're standin'. Hal hal ha! I was 
thinkin' of it since, an' I did hear somethin' very like a 
groan; but what about it? Sich a night as last night would 
make any one groan that had a groan in them." 

"You spoke about ditches, but sure there's no ditches 
here." 

"Divil a matther — ^who cares what it was? What did 
you want wid my father ? " 

"It was yourself I wanted to see." 

"Faix an' you've seen me, then, an' the full o' your eye 
you've tuck out o' me. You'll know mo again, I hope." 

"Is your mother livin' ?" 

"No." 

"IIow long is she dead, do you know ?" 

"I do not: I hardly remimber anything about her. She 
died when I was a young clip — a mere child, I believe- 
Still," she proceeded rather slowly, musing and putting her 
beautiful and taper fingers to her chin — "I think that I do 
remimber — it's like a dhramc to mc, though, an' I dunna bat 
it is one — still it's like a dhrame to me, that I was wanst in 
her arms, that I was cryin', an' that she kissed me — that she 
kissed me I If she had lived, it's a different life maybe I'd 
lead, an' a different crature I'd be to-day maybe; but I never 
had a mother." 

"Did your father marry a second time ?" 

"He did." 

" Then you have a stepmother ? " 

"Ay have I.' 



5> 
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' **I8 she kind to joa, and do yon like her ?" 

««M]ddl]n' — Bhe's not 00 bad — ^betther than I deserve, I 
donbt I'm sony for what I dSd to her; bat then I have 
the dLTil's temper, an' have no gnide myself when it comes 
on me. I know whatever she vS&y be to me, Pm not the 
best slepdasghter to her." 

Hie strange female was evidently much struck with the 
appeanaee and mngolaily artless disposition of Sarah, as 
wen as with her extraordinary candour. And, indeed, no 
wonder; for as this neglected creature spoke, especially with 
reference to her mother, her eyes flashed and softened with 
an expression of brilliancy and tenderness that might be said 
to resemble the sky at night, when the gk>wmg comscations 
of the Aurora Borealis sweep over it like sheets of lightning, 
or fade away into those dim bat gracefal nndulations which 
fill the mind with a sense of such softness and beauty. 

"I don't know," observed her companion, sighing and 
kwldng at her affectionately, *' how any stepmother could be 
harsh to you." 

** Hal ha I ha I don't you, indeed? Falx, then, if you had 
me, maybe you wouldn't think so — I'm nothin' but a bom 
divil when the fit's on me." 

^'Charley Hanlon," proceeded the strange woman, ''bid 
me ax you for the ould tobaccy-box you promised him last 
night" 

"Weil, but he promised mea handkerchy ; have you got it?" 

"I have," replied the other, producing it; "but then Pm 
not to give it to you, unless you give me the box for it" 

"But I hav'nt the box now," said Sarah; "how-and-ever 
rU get it for him." 

"Are you sure that you can an' will ?" inquired the other. 

"I had it in my hand yestherday," she sud, "an' if it's 
to be had I'U get it" 
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** Well, then," observed the other, mildly, ^^as soon a» jon 
get him the box, he'll give 70a this handkerchy; but not till 
then." 

''Ha I" she exclaimed, kindling, ^'ib thai his bfti;|^? 
does he think I'd trick him or cheat him? — hand it here^" 

" I can't," replied the other; '^I'm only to ^ve it to joo 
when I get the box." 

''Hand it here, I saj," returned Sarah, whoee ejes flashed 
in a moment; "it's Peggy Murray's rag, I suppose— hand it 
here, I bid you*" 

The woman shook her head, and replied, "I can't — not till 
you get the box." 

Sarah replied not a word, but sprang at it, and in a minute 
had it in her hands. 

*'I would tear it thb minute into ribbons," she exclaimed, 
with eyes of fire, and glowing cheeks, "an' thramp it undher 
my feet, too ; only that I want it to show her, that I may 
have the advantage over her." 

There was a sharp, fierce smile of triumph on her featnreB 
as she spoke: and altogether her face sparkled with singolar 
animation and beauty. 

"God bless me," sidd the strange woman, looking at her 
with a wondering yet serious expression of countenance; "I 
wanst knew a face like yoni*s, an' a temper the aquil of iU-^ 
at any rate, my good girl, you don't pay much respect to a 
stranger. Is your stepmother at home ?" 

" She is not, but my father is; however, I don't think he'd 
see you now. My stepmother's gone to Darby Skinadre's, the 
mealmongcr." 

'•I'm goin' there." 

"^Vn' if you see her," replied the other, "you'll know her 
by a score on her cheek — ^ha! ha! ha I an' when yon see it, 
maybe you'll thank God I'm not your stepdaughter." 
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^ImH there a ftnuly named Sallivan that lives not far 
from Skmadre's ?"" 

^Tkere u; Jeny SnUivan; ii's his daughter that^s the 
beao^ — Ora Oal Snlliyan. Little she knows what's pre- 
parin'ferherl" 

"How am I ta^ to Skinadre's torn this ?" asked the 
woman. 

««Up hy that road there; any one will tell yon as yon 
go along.'' 

^Tlumk yon, dear," replied the woman, tenderly; "God 
bless jtm; yon are a wild girl, sure enough; but, above all 
things, afore I go, donH forget the box for — ^for — och, for — 
Chaiiey Hank>n. God bless yon, a colleen machret, an' make 
yon what yon ought to be 1 " 

Sarah, dnring many a long day, had not heard herself ad- 
dressed in an accent of kindness or affection ; for it would 
be wrong to bestow upon the rude attachment which her fa- 
ther entertained for her, or his surly mode of expressing \U 
SDj term that could indicate tenderness, even in a remote 
degree. She looked, therefore, at the woman earnestly, and 
as flhe did so her whole manner changed to one of melancholy 
and kindness. A soft and benign expression came like the 
dawn of breaking day over her. features, her voice fell into 
melody and natural sweetness, and approaching her compa- 
■ioB, die took her hand and exdidmed — 

'*May God bless you for thim words I it's many a day 
«nce I heard the voice o' kindness. I'll get the box, if it's 
to be had, if it was only for your awn sake." 

She tiien passed on to her neighbour's house, and the next 
appearanoe of her companion was that on which the reader 
caught a glimpse of her in the house of Darby Skinadre, 
from which she followed Nelly M'Gowan and Mave Sullivan 
with an appearance of such interest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

XEETmO OF STRANGERS. — ^BfTSTERIOUS DIALOQUES. 

Gra Gal Suluvam and the prophet's wife, hATing left the 
miser's meal-shop^ proceeded In the direction of An^uanminuiL, 
evidently in dose, and, if we could judge by their gestures, 
deeply important conversation. The strange woman fol- 
lowed them at a distance, meditating, as ought be perceived 
by her hesitating manner, npon the most s ea sonable moment 
of addressmg eitiier one or both, without seenung to inteRiq;»t 
or disturb their dialogue. Although the actual porport of 
the topic they discussed could not be known by a spectator, 
yet even to an ordinary observer, it was clear that the dder 
female uttered something that was calculated to warn or 
alarm the younger. She raised her extended forefinger^ 
looked earnestly into the face of her companion, then upwards 
solemnly, and clasping her hands with vehemence, appeared 
to close her assertion by appealing to Heaven in behalf of its 
truth ; the younger looked at her with wonder, seemed amaaedt 
paused suddenly on her step, raised her hands, and looked as 
if about to express terror; but, chocking herself appeared as 
it were perplexed by uncertunty and doubt After this the 
elder woman seemed to confide some secret or sorrow to tiie 
other, for she began to weep bitterly, and to wring her hand? 
as if with remorse, whilst her companion looked like one who 
had been evidently transformed into an impersonation of pore 
andartiess sympathy. She caught the rough hand of the other 
and ere she had proceeded very far in her narrative, a few 
tears of compassion stole down her youthful cheek; aitor 
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wblch ahe began to administer consolation in a manner that 
was at QiDoe simple and tonching. She pressed the hand of 
the afflicted woman between hers, then wiped her eyes with 
her own handkerchief, and soothed her with a natural soft- 
ness of manner that breathed at once of tme tenderness and 
deUcacj. 

As soon as this affecting scene ha:l been concluded, the 
stnnge woman imperceptiblj mended her pace, until her 
proximity occasioned them to look at her with that feeling 
which prompts ns to recognise the wish of a person to ad- 
dress ns, as it is often expressed, by an appearance of mingled 
anxietj and diffidence, when they approach us. At length 
3IaTe Snlliyan spoke — 

^^ Who is that strange woman that is followin' us, an' want^ 
to say something, if one can judge by her looks ? " 

"Well, I don't know," replied Nelly; "but whatsomcver 
it may be, she wishes to speak to either you or me, no doii!)t 
of it" 

"^e looks like ^ a poor woman,^^^* said Mave, '*an' yet 
she didn't ask anything in Skinadre's, barnu' a drink of 
water; but God pity her if she's comiu' to us for relief, poor 
cratnre! At any rate, as she appears to have care and dis- 
tress in her face, Til spake to her." 

She then beckoned the female to approach them, who did 
so; but they could perceive, as she advanced, that they had 
been mistaken in supposing her to bo one of those unhappy 
beings whom the prevailing famuie had driven to mendicancy. 
There was visible in hor face a feeling of care and anxiety 
certainly, but none of that supplicating expression which is 
at once recognised as the characteristic of the wretched class 
to which they supposed her to belong. This circumstaiicc 
considerably embanusscd the inexperienced girl, whose gentle 

* A common and compassionate name for a person forceil to seek alrn^ 
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heart at the moment 83rmpathized with the stranger's anxie' 
ties, whatever they maj have been, and she hesitated a little, 
when the woman approached, in addressing her. At length 
she spoke — 

"We wor jist sajin' to one another," she obsenred, "that 
it looked as if yon wished to spake to either this woman or 
me." 

"You're right enough, then," she replied; "I have some- 
thing to say to her, and a single word to yourself^ toa" 

"An' what is it you have to say to me?" asked NeUy; 
"I hope it isn't to borry money from me, bekase if it is, my 
banker has failed, an' left me as poor as a chnrch moose." 

"Are you m distress, poor woman ?" inquired the generous 
and kind-hearted girL "Maybe you're hungry; it isn't 
much we can do for you ; but^little as it is, if you come home 
with me, you'll come to a family that won't scruple to share 
the little they have now with any one that's worse off than 
themselves." 

**Ay, you may well say ^noio,^^^ observed the prophet's 
wife; "for utUU now it's they that could always afibrd it; 
an' indee^l it was the ready an 'the willin' bit was ever at 
your father's table." 

The stranger looked upon the serene and beautiful features 
of Mave with a long gaze of interest and admiration ; after 
which she added, with a sigh — 

"And you, I believe, are the girl they talk so much about 
for the fair face and the good heart? Little pinetration it 
takes to see that you have both, my sweet girl. If I don't 
mistake, your name is Mave Sullivan, or Gra Galy as the 
people mostly call you." 

Mave, whose natural delicacy was tender and pure as the 
dewdrop of morning, on heai-ing her praises thus uttered by 
tlie lips of a stranger, blushed so deeply, that her whole neck 
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and &oe became soffnsed with the deHciona crimson of mo- 
desty, nnoonsdoofl that, in doing so, she was addmg fresh 
tesdmoDj to the impressions which had gone so generally 
abroad of herextraordmary beanty, and the many nnostenta- 
tioos Tirtiies which adorned her hnmble life. 

*^M$sve SoDiTan is my name,'' she replied, smiling through 
her bfaishefl; *^as to the other nickname, the people will call 
one what they like, no matther whether it's right or wrong." 

^The people's seldom wrong, then, in givin' names of the 
kind,** ictmned the stranger; **bat m your case, they're 
light at an events, as any one may know that looks upon 
yon: diftt sweet &ce an' them fair looks is seldom ever found 
with a bad heart May God guard you, my purty and 
innooent girl, an' keep you safe from all evil, I pray his holy 
name tiiis day I" 

The prophet's wife and Mave exchanged looks as the wo- 
man spoke; and the latter said — 

" I hope you don't think there's any evil before me ?" 

"Who is there," replied the stranger, "that can say 
there's not? Sure it's before us and about us every hour iu 
the day^ but in your case, darlin', I jist say — be on your 
guard, an' don't trust or put belief in any one that you don't 
know welL That's all I can say, an' indeed all I know." 

"I feel thankfrd to you," replied Mave; "and now that you 
wish me well — ^for I'm sure yon do — ^maybe you'd grant me 
a favour?" 

"If it's widin the bounds of my power IU do it," returned 
the other, "but it's little I can do, God help me I" 

" Nelly," said Mave, "will you go on to the cross-roads 
there, an' 111 be with you in a minute." 

The cross-roads alluded to were only about a couple of 
hundred jrards before them. The prophet's wife proceeded, 
and Mave renewed the conversation. 
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" What I want you to do for me is this — that is if you 
cau do it — ^maybe you could bring a couple of stone o' meal 
to a family of the name of — of — " Here she blushed agun, 
and her confusion became so evident that she felt it impos- 
sible to proceed until she had recovered in some degree her 
composure. "Only two or three years agone," she con- 
tinued, "they were the daicentest farmers in the parish; but 
the world went against them, as it has of lato a'most against 
every one, owin' to the fall of prices, and now they're out of 
their farm, very much reduced, and there's sickness among 
them as well as want. They've been livin'," she proceeded, 
wipmg away the tears which were now fast flowing, "in 
a kind of cabin or little cottage not far from the fine house 
an^ place that was not long ago their o\iii. Thdr name," 
she added, after a pause, in wliich it was quite evident that 
she struggled strongly with her feelings, " is — ^is — ^Dalton." 

"Was the young fellow one of them,** asked the woman, 
" that was so outrageous awhile ago in the miser's? I think 
I heard the name given to him.** 

"Oh, I have nothing to say for him,'* replied Mave; "he 
was always wild, but they say never bad-hearted; it's the 
i-ost of the family Fm thinkin* about — an* even that young 
man Isn't more than three or four days up out o' the fever. 
What I want you to do is to bring the meal I'm spakin' of 
to that family — any one vnH show you their little place — an* 
to lave it there about dusk this evenin', so that no one will 
ever know you do it; an', as you love God an' hope for 
mercy, don't breathe my name in the bushiess at alL'* 

" I will do it for you," replied the other; "but, in the 
mean time, where am I to get the meal?" 

" Why, at the miser's," replied Mave; "an' when you gc» 
there, toll him that the person who tould hmi the^ tvouldn*l 
forget it to him sent you for it, an' you'll get it." 
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*'God MM Fd refiue 70a that mnch," said the stranger; 
"an' aUhoa^ it'll keep me oat longer than I expected, still 
Fn manage it for 7011, an% come or go what will, widout 
mendiNiing jo/ar name." 

**God bless 70a for that," said Mave, **an' grant that you 
maj noFier be brought to the same hard pass that they're 
in, an' hoesp 70a fitmi ever haym' a heavy or a sorrowful 
heart" 

"Ah, acDshIa oge," replied the woman, with a profound 
si^ "tiiat prayer's too late for me; anything else than a 
henYj an' a sorrowful heart Pve seldom had; for the last 
tweatjr yean and upwards, little but care an' sorrow has 
been upon me." 

Indeed one might easOy guess as much," said Mave; 

yon have a look of heart-break an' sorrow, sure enough* 
But answer me this — ^how do you know that there's evil be- 
^HiB me or about me?" 

"I don't know much about it," returned the other; '^but 
Fm a&ard there's something to your disadvantage planned 
or arplannin' against you. When I seen you a while ago, I 
£dn't know who you were till I heard your name; I'm a 
stranger here, not two weeks in the ndghbourbood, an' know 
hardly anybody in it" 

" Well," observed Mave, who had fallen back upon her 
own positkHi, and the danger alluded to by the stranger, '' PU 
do nothin' that's wrong myself^ an', if there's danger about 
me, as I hear there is, it's a good thing to know that God 
can guard me in spite of all that any one can do agiunst 
me." 

" Let that be your principle, ahagur — sooner or later, 
the hand o' God can an' will make everything clear, an' 
afther all, dear, he is the best protection, blessed bo his 
name!" 
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They had now reached the croas-roada already spoken ot, 
where the prophet's wife again jomed them for a shoft time, 
preyioos to her separation from Mave, whose waj horn that 
point lay in a direction opposite to theirs. 

*' This woman," said Mave, '* wishes to go to Ckmdy Dal- 
ton's in the coorse o' the evenin', an' yon, Nelly, can diow 
her from the road the poor place they now live in, God help 
theml" 

^'To be snre," replied the other, **an' the house where 
they cUd live when they wor at themselyes, fhll, an' warm, 
an' daicent; an' it is a hard case on them, God knows, to be 
tnmed oat like beggars from a farm that they spent hun- 
dreds on, an' to be forced to see the lanlord, oold Dick o* 
the Grange, now settm' it at a higher rent, an' pnttin' into 
his own pocket the money that they laid ont npon improvin* 
it, an' makin' it valuable for him an' his— throth, it's open 
robbery, an' nothin' else." 

''It is a hard case upon them, as eyerybody allows," said 
Mave; "but it's over now, an' can't be helped. Good-bye, 
Nelly, an' God bless you; an' God bless you, too," she added, 
addressing the strange woman, whose hand she shook and 
pressed. " You arc a great deal oulder than I am, an*, as I 
said, every one may read care an' sorrow upon your fiice. 
Mine doesn't show it yet, I know; but, for all that, the heart 
within me is full of both, an' no likelihood of it's ever bein* 
otherwise with me." 

As she spoke, the tears again gushed down her cheeks; 
but she checked her grief by an effort, and after a second 
hurried good-bye, she proceeded on her way home. 

" That seems a mild girl," said the strange woman, " as 
she is a lovely crathur to look at" 

"She's betther than she looks," returned the prophet's 
wife, "an' that's a great deal to say for Aer." 
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** Thftt*8 bnt tmth,'' replied the stranger, **an' I believe 
it; for indeed ahe has goodness in her face." 

^^ She has, an' in her heart," replied Nellj; ''no wondher, 
indeed, that ereiy one calls her the Gra Gcdj for it's she 
that wen desarres it — yon are bonnd for Condy Dalton's, 
then?" she added, accordingly. 

«'I am," saki the other. 

'' I think yon most be a sthranger in the counthry, other- 
wise Fd know yonr face," continued Nelly — ''but maybe 
you're a relation of thdrs." 

^'I*m a sthranger," said the other, "but no rektion." 

"The Daltons," proceeded Nelly, "are daicent people — 
bnt hot an' hasty, as the sayin' is. It's the blow before the 
word wid them always." 

"Ay, bnt ihey say," returned her companion, "that a 
hasty heart was neyer a bad one." 

** Many a piece o' nonsense they say as well as that," re- 
JMned NeQy, " I know them that 'ud put a knife into yonr 
heart hastily enough — ay, an' give you a hasty death into the 
bargain. TheyHl first break your head — cut you to the 
skull, an' then, indeed, they'll give you a plabther. That 
was her an' always the correcthur of the same Daltons; 
an' if an accounts be thrue, the hand o' God is upon them, 
an' win be upon them tiU the bloody deed is brought to 
light" 

"How is that?" inquired the other, with intense interest, 
wlulst her eyes became suddenly rivetted upon Nelly's hard 
featnres. 

"Why, a murdher that was committed betther than 
twenty years ago in this neighbourhood." 

"A murdher I" exclaimed the stranger. "WTiere? — 
ivten? — how?" 

" I can teU you where, an' I can teU you when," replied 
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Nelly, ^'but there I most stop — ^for unless I was at the 
committin' of it, 70a might know very well I oonldnH tell 
you how?^ 

" Where^ then?" she asked, and, whilst she did so, it was 
by a con^derablo effort that she straggled to prevent her 
agitation from being noticed by the prophet's wife. 

*' Why, near the Grey Stone, at the crosa-xoads of Mallj- 
benagh — ^that's the whereJ*^ 

'* An' now for the when,^ asked the stranger, who almost 
panted with amdety as she spoke. 

"Let me see," replied Nelly, "fourteen and six makes 
twenty, an' two before that, or nearly — I mane tiie year o' 
the rebellion. Why it*s not all out two-and twen^ jears, 1 
think." 

" Aisy,** said the other, "Fm but very weak an' feeble — 
will you jist wait till I rest a minute on this green bank by 
the road?" 

" What ails you?" asked Nelly, "you look as if you'd got 
suddintly ilL" 

" I did get a little ill — ^but it'll soon pass away," she an- 
swered — " thrue enough," she added in a low voice, as if in 
a soliloquy; "God is a just judge — ^he is — ^he is! Well, but 
— oh, 111 soon get betther — ^well, but listen, what became of 
the murdhcred man? — ^was the body ever got?" 

"Nobody knows that — the body was never got — that 
is to say, nobody knows where it*s now Ijin* — snug enough 
too." 

"Hal" thought the stranger, eyeing her furtlvdj — 
stiug enough/ — ^there's more knowledge where that came 
from — ^Wbat do you mane by snug enough?" she asked, 
abruptly. 

"Mane I" replied the other, who at once perceived the 
force of the unguarded expression she had used — "mane, 
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why, what conld I mane, but that whoever did the deed hid 
the body where very few would be likely to find it?" 

Her oQfmpanion now stood op, and, approaching the pro- 
phets wife, raiaed her hand, and said, in a tone that was 
both startling and emphatic — 

*'I met yon this day, as yon may think, by accident; but, 
take my word for it, and as sure as we most both account 
for our acts, it was the hand o' God that brought us together. 
I now look into yonr face, an* I tell you that I see guilt an* 
thronble there — ay, an' the dark work of a conscience that's 
gnawin' yomr heart both night an* day.** 

Whilst speskvg; she held her face within about a foot of 
Nelly's, into which she looked with an expression so search- 
ing and dreadful in its penetration, that the other shrunk 
back, and felt for a moment as if subdued by a superior 
Bfmt It was, howeyer, only for a moment ; the sense of 
her subjection passed awfiy, and she resumed that hard and 
impertorfoable manner, for which she had been all her life so 
remaikable, unless when, like Etna or Vesuvius, she burst 
out of this seemmg coldness into fire and passion. There, 
however, they stood, looking sternly into each other*s faces, 
as if each felt anxious that the other should quul before her 
gaze— -the stranger, in order that her impressions might be 
confirmed, and the prophet's wife, that she should, by the 
force of her strong will, fling off those traces of inquietude 
which she knew very well were often too legible in her 
conntenance. 

" You are wrong," said Nelly, " an' have only mistaken 
my face for a looldn'-glass. It was your own you saw, an' 
it was your own you wor spakin* of — for if ever I saw a 
face that publishes an ill-spent life on the part of its owner, 
yours is it" 

" Care an* sorrow I have had^'* replied the other, *'an' the 
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Bin that causes sorrow, I grant; but there's knowledge in 
yonr hoUow eye of somethin* that's weighin* down your 
heart, an' that won't let you rest until you give it up. Yoa 
needn't deny it, for you can't hide it — hard your eye is, but 
it's not clear, an* I see that it quivers, an' is unaisy before 
mine." 

** I said you*re mistaken," replied the other ; ^* biit even 
supposin' you wor not, how is it your business wliether 
my mind is aisy or not? Yon won't haye my sisB to 
answer for.'* 

'' I know that," said the stranger; ^* an' God sees my owb 
account will be too long an' too heavy, I doubt I now beg 
of you, as you hope to meet judgment, to think of what I 
siud. Look into your own heart, an' it will teU yom whether 
I am right or whether I am wrong. Consult yonr husband, 
an* if he has any insight at all into futurity, he must tell 
you that, unless you clear yonr conscience, you'll have a hard 
death-bed of it.»» 

"You're goin* to Condy Dalton's," replied NeDy, inth 
much coolness, but whether assumed or not it is difficult to 
say; "look into his face, an' thry what yon can find there. 
At any rate, report has it that there's blood upon his hand, 
an' that the downfall of himself an* his family is only the 
vengeance of God, an' the curse of murdher that's pursuin* 
him an' them." 

" Why," inquired the other, eagerly, " was he accused of 
it?" 

"Ay, an' taken up for it; but bekase the body wasn't 
found, they could do nothin* to him." 

" May heaven assist me I" exclaimed the stranger, "but 
this day is — however, God's will be done, as it wili be 
done! Are you goin'?" 

" I'm gom'," replied NcUy; " by crossm* the fields here. 
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in save a great deal of ground; an* when yon get as far as 
tlie brdEen bridge, jonll see a large £Eurm-hoiise widont any 
smoke fiom it; about a qoarther of a mile or less beyant 
that yonll find the house you're lookin' for — the house where 
Ckmdy Dalton lives." 

Having thus directed the stranger, the prophet's wife 
entered a gap that led into a field« and proceeded on her way 
himiewards, having, ere she departed, glanced at her with a 
meaning which rendered it extremely difficult to say whether 
the angular language addressed to her had left behind it any 
such impression as the speaker wished it to produce. Their 
glances met and dwelt on each other for a short time; the 
strange woman pomted solemnly towards the sky, and the 
prophet's wife smiled carelessly; but yet, by a very keen 
eye, it might have been noticed that, under this natural or 
affected indifference, there lurked a blank or rather an un- 
quiet expression, such as might intimate that something 
witlun her had been moved by the observations of her 
strange companion. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BLACK PROPHET MAKES A DISCLOSURE. 

The latter proceeded on her way home, having marked the 
miserable hovel of Condy Dalton. At present our readers 
will accompany us once more to the cabin of Donnel Dhu, 
the prophet. 

His wife, as the reader knows, had been startled into 
something like remorse, by the incidents which had occurred 
within the last two days, and especially by the double dis- 
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coverj of the dead body and the tobaceo-box. Sarah, her 
stepdaughter, was now grown, and as she yery reasonably 
condnded, her residence m the same house with this fiery 
and violent young female was next to an hnpossibiHty. The 
woman herself was naturally coarse and ignorant; bnt atlU 
there was mixed up in her character a kmd of apathetic or 
indolent feeling of rectitude or yague hmnanity, which ren- 
dered her liable to occasional viffltations of compunction for 
whatever she did that was wrong. The strongest prindple 
in her, however, was one which is fi^nently to be found 
among her class — I mean such a lingering impresnon of 
reli^ous feeling as is not sufficiently strong to prevent the 
commission of crime, but yet is capable by its influence to 
keep the consdence restless and uneasy under its oonvie- 
tions. Whether to class this feeling with weakness or with 
virtue, is indeed difficult; but to whichsoever of them it may 
belong, of one thing we are certain, that many a mind, rude 
and hardened by guilt, is weak or virtuous only on this 
single point. Persons so constituted are always remarkable 
for feelings of strong superstition, and are easily influenced 
by the occurrence of slight incidents, to which they are 
certain to attribute a peculiar significance, especially when 
connected with anything that may occasion them uneasiness 
for the time, or which may happen to occupy their thoughts, 
or affect their own welfare or interests. 

The reader need not be surprised, therefore, on learning 
that this woman, with all her apathy of character on the 
general matters of life, was accessible to the feeling or prin- 
ciple we have just described, nor that the conversation she 
had just had with the strange woman both disturbed and 
alarmed her. 

On returning, she found her husband and stepdaughter 
both at home ; the latter hacking up some whitethorn woo<l 
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With aa dd hatchet, for the fire, and the other sitting with 
his head leant gloomilj upon his hand, as if nimmating apon 
the TifiiflsitiideB of a troubled or ill-spent life. 

Havmg d^oaited her harden, she sat down, and drawing 
A long braath, wqped bar fiice with the comer of a bine proa- 
Jkeen iHuch she ahrajs wore, and this she did with a serions 
and stem fiu», intimating, as it were, that her mind was en- 
gaged upon matters of deep interest, whatever they might 
have been. 

^* What's that yon're doin* 7" she inqmred of Sarah, in a 
graye, sharp Toice^ 

''Have yon no eyes 7^ replied the other; "don't yon see 
what I'm dom'?" 

'Where did yon get them white thorns you're cnttin' np?" 
Where did I get them, is it ?" 
'Ay; I said so." 

Why, where they grew — ^hal ha I ha! There's informa- 
tioB for yon." 

^^Oh, God help yoal how do you expect to get through 
life at an?" 

"Why, as well as I can — although not, maybe, as well as 
IwisL" 

"Where did you cut them thorns, I ax ?" 

"An' I tould you; but since that won't satisfy you, I cut 
them on the Bath above there." 

" Heavens presarve us I You hardened jade, have you no 
fear of anything about you ? " 

"Divil a much that I know of, sure enough." 

"IMdn't yon know that them thorns belongs to the fairies, 
and that some evil will betide any one that touches or injui*es 
a siD^e branch o' them ? " 

*^ Divil a smgle branch I injured," replied Sarah, laugh- 

Dg; "I cut down the whole tree at wanst." 
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''My sowl to glory, if I think it's safe to live in the honse 
wid you, you hardened diviL" 

"Throth I think you may well say so, afther yesterday V 
escape," returned Sarah; ''an' I have no objection that yon 
should go to glory, body an' sowl; an* a purty piece o' goods 
will be in glory when you're there — ^hal ha! ha I " 

"Throw out them thorns, I bid you." 

"Why so? Don't we want them for the fire ?" 

"No matther for that; we don't want to bring the ''good 
peopW — ^this day's Thursday, the Lord stand between us an* 
harm — amin I — about our ears. Out wid them I " 

"No, the sorra branch." 

"Out wid them, I say. Are you afeard of neither God, 
nor the divil ? " 

"Not overburdened wid much fear of dther o' them," re- 
plied the daring young creature. 

"Aren't you afeard o' the good people, then ? " 

"If they're good people, why should we be afeard o' them ? 
No, I'm not." 

"Put the thorns out, I bid you again." 

"Divil a chip, mother dear; if your own evil conscience 
or your dirty cowardice makes you afeard o' the fairies, I 
don't think I am ; I don't care that about them. These same* 
thorns must boil the dinner in spite of all the fairies iu 
Europe; so don't fret either yourself or me on the head o' 
them." 

"Oh! I see what's to come I There's a doom over this 
house, that's all, an' over some, if not all o' tliem that's iu 
it Everything's leadin' to it; an' come it will." 

'*Why, mother dear, at this rate you'll lave my father 
nothin' to say. You're keepin' all the block prophecies to 
yourself. Why don't you rise up, man alive," she «dded, 
turning to him, " and let her hear how much of the divil's 
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tingo you can give. It's hard if yon can't prophesy as mnch 
evil as she can. Shake yourself, ruffle your feathers, or clap 
your -wings three times in the diyil's name, and tell her she'll 
be hanged; or, if you wish to soften it, say shell go to hea- 
ven in a string — ^hal hal ha P' 

At this moment, a poor famine-struck looking woman, with 
three or fyar children, the very pictures of starvation and 
misery, came to the door, and in that voice of terrible desti- 
tution which rings feeble and hollow fiiom an empty and ex- 
hausted frame, she impbred them for some food. 

"We hav^itit for you, honest woman," said Nelly, in her 
cold, indifierent voice— -"it's not for you now." 

The hope of relief was nearly destroyed by the unfeeling 
tones of the voice in which she was answered. She looked, 
however, at her fiunishing children, and once more returned 
to the door, after having gone a few steps from it 

"Oh, what will become of these ?" she added, pointiDg to 
the duidren. "I don't care about myself — I think my cares 
will soon be over." 

"Go to the divil out o' that I" shouted the prophet, *'don't 
be tonneutin' us wid yourself an' your brats." 

"Didn't you hear already," repeated his wife, " that you 
got your answer? We're poor ourselves, and we can't help 
every one that comes to us. It's not for yon now." 

"Don't you hear there's nothing for you ?" again cried 
the prophet, in an angry voice; "yet you'll be botherin' nsl" 

"Indeed we hav'nt it, good woman," repeated Nelly; "so 
take your answer." 

" Don't you know that's a lie ? " said Sarah, addressing 
her stepmother. " You have it if you wish to give it" 

" What's a lie ?" said her father, starting, for he had again 
relapsed into his moodiness — "what's a lie? — ^who — who's a 
liar ? " 
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*'Yoa are," she replied, looking him cooUj and contempt 
taooslj in the face; "yon tell the poor woman that there's 
nothing for her. DonH you know that's a lie? It may be 
very well to tell a lie to them that can bear it — to a rich 
hodag\ or his prond lady of a wife— although it's a mean 
thing even to them; bat to tell a lie to that heartbroken wo- 
man an' her poor childre — her childre — aren't they her own? 
— an' who would spake for them if she wouldn't ? If every 
one treated the poor that way, what would become of them ? 
Ay, to look in her face, where -there's want an' hunger, and 
answer distress wid a lie — it's cruel — cruel I " 

''What a kind-hearted creature she is!" said her step- 
mother, looking towards her father — ''isn't she ?" 

"Come here, poor woman," said Sarah, calling her back; 
" it i$ for you. If these two choose to let you an' your duldre 
die or starve, I won't;" and she went to the meal to serve 
them as she spoke. 

The woman returned, and looked with considerable sur- 
prise at her; but Nelly went also to the meal, and was abont 
to interpose, when Sarah's frame became excited, and her 
eyes flashed, as they always did when in a state of passion. 

'* If you're wise, don't prevent me,' ' she said. " Help these 
creatures I will. I'm your match now, an' more than yoor 
match, thank God; so be quiet." 

"If I was to die for it, you won't have your will now, 
then," said Nelly. 

"Die when you like, then," replied Sarah; " but help that 
poor woman an' her childre / wilU^ 

"Fight it out," said Donnel Dhu; "it's a nice quarrel, al- 
though Sal has the right on her side." 

"If you prevent me," said she, disregarding him, and ad- 
dressing her stepmother, "you'll rue it quickly; or hould — 
I'm beginnin' to hate this blackguard kmd of quarrellin' — 
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hare, let her have as much meal as will make mj supper; Til 
do widont anj for the sake o' the childre this night." 

Tins was ottered in a tone of yoice more mitigated, but at 
the same time so resolute, that Nelly stepped back and left 
her to pursue her own course. She then took a wooden 
trencher, and with a fiberal hand assisted the poor creatures, 
who began to fed alarmed at the altercation which their dis- 
tress had occasioned in the fiimily. 

"You're starvin*, childre," said she, whilst emptying the 
meal into the poor woman's bag. 

"May the Uesnn* of Qod rest upon you," whispered the 
woman, "you're saved my orphans;" and as she uttered the 
words, her hollow eyes filled, and a few tears ran slowly down 
her cheeks. 

Sarah gave a short loud laugh, and snatching up the 
youngest of the children, stroked its head, and patted its pale 
ched^ exclaimmg— 

"Poor thing, you won't go without your supper this night, 
at any rate." 

She then laughed again in the same quick, abrupt manner, 
and returned into the house. 

"Why, then," said her stepmother, looking at her with 
mingled anger and disdain, "is it tears you're sheddin* ? — 
cryin* no less I Afther that, maricles will never cease." 

Sarah turned towards her hastily; the tears in a moment 
were dried upon her cheeks, and as she looked at her hard, 
coarse, but well-shaped features, her eyes shone with a bril- 
liant and steady light for more than a minute. The exprcs* 
rion was at once lofty and full of strong contempt, and as she 
stood in this singular but striking mood, it would, indeed, 
be difficult to conceive a finer type of energy, feeling, and 
beauty, than that which was embodied in her finely turned 
and exquisite figure. Having thus contemplated the old 
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woman for some time, she looked upon the ground, and her 
face passed rapidly into a new form and expression of beauty. 
It at once became soft and fhll of melancholy, and might have 
been mistaken for an impersonation of pity and sorrow. 

'^Oh, no I" she exclaimed in a low voice that was melody 
itself, "I never got it from either the one or the other — ^the 
kind or soft word — an' it's sorely no wondher that I am as I 
am." 

And as she spoke she wept Her heart had been touched 
by the distresses of her fellow-creatnres, and became, as it were, 
purified and made tender by its own sympathies, and so she 
wept. Both of them looked at her; but as they were utterly 
incapable of understanding what she felt, this natural struggle 
of a great but neglected spirit excited nothing on their part 
but mere indifference. 

At this moment the prophet, who seemed labouring under 
a fierce but gloomy mood, rose suddenly up, and ex- 
clumed — 

''Nelly — Sarah! — I can bear this no longer; the saicret 
must come out. I am a — " 

"Stop!" screamed Sarah, "don't say it — don't say itl 
Let me lave the counthry. Let me go somewhere— any' 
where — let me — let me — die first I" 

"I am — ^" said he. 

"I know it," replied his wife — "a hurdhebeb! I know 
it now — I knew it since yesthcrday momin'." 

"Give him justice," said Sarah, now dreadfolly excited, 
and seizing him by the breast of his coat — " give him com- 
mon justice — give the man justice, I say. You are my fiither« 
aren't you ? Say how you did it It was a struggle — a fight ; 
he opposed you — he did, and your blood riz, and you stabbed 
him for fear he might stab you. That was it. Ha! ha I 
I know it was ; for ^ou are mi/ father, and / am your daughter ; 
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and that's what I would do, like a man. Bat you never did 
it — ah I jon never did it — in cold blood or like a coward." 

There was something absolatelj impressive and command- 
ing in her sparkling eyes, and the energetic tones of her voice, 
whilst die addressed him. 

"Donne!,'' said the wife, '4t's no saicret to me; but it's 
enongh now that jon've owned to it. This is the last night 
that 111 spend with a mnrdherer. Yon know what I have to 
answer for on mj own account; and so, in the name of Grod, 
we'Q part in the momin'." 

''Ha ! " exdauned Sarah, ''yon'd lave him now, would jon ? 
Yoa'd desalt him now — ^now that all the world will torn 
against him— now that every tongne will abnse him — ^tbat 
every heart will corse him — that every eye will tmn from 
him with hatred; — now that shame, an' disgrace, an' goilt 
is an npon his head, yon'd lave him, wonld yon, and join the 
worid against him ? Father, on my knees I go to you" — and 
she dropped down as she spoke — ''here on my knees I go to 
yon, an' before yon spake, mark, that through shame, an' 
pain, an' snfferin', an' death, I'll stay by you an' with you. 
But I now kneel to you — ^what I hardly ever did to God — 
an' for his sake — ^for God's sake — I ask you — oh I say — say 
that yon did not kill the man in cowld blood; that's alll 
Make me sure of thatj and I'm happy I" 

"I think you're both mad," replied DonneL " Did I say 
that I was a mnrdherer? Why didn't you hear me out ?" 

"You needn't," returned Nelly, "I knew it since yesther- 
day momin*.** 

"So yon think," he replied; "an* it's but natural you 
should. I was at the place this day, and seen where you dug 
the caaharrctwan. I have been strugglin' for years to keep 
this siucret, an* now it must come out ; but Pm not a mur- 
dherer." 
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^' What saicret, father, if 70a are not a murdherer ? " asked 
Sarah; ^'what saicret — but there is notmordher on yon; do 
you ssijthatf" 

" I do say it; there's neither blood nor mnrdher on my 
head! bat I know who the murdherer is, an' I can keep the 
saicret no longer." 

Sarah laughed, and her eyes sparkled np with singular 
vividness — ^* that'll do," she excliumed — '' that'll do — all's 
right now; you're not a murdherer, you killed no man, 
aither in cold blood or otherwise — ^ha, ha, you're a good 
&ther — ^you're a good father; I forgive yon all now — all 
ever yon did." 

Nelly stood contemplating her husband with a serious, 
firm, but dissatisfied look; her chin was supported upon her 
forefinger and thumb, and instead of seeming relieved by the 
disclosure she had just heard, which exonerated him from 
the charge of blood, she still kept her eyes rivetted upon 
him with a stem and incredulous aspect. 

'' Spake out then," she observed, coolly, ** an' tell us all, 
for I am not convinced." 

Sarah looked as if she would have sprung at her. 

" You are not convinced," she exclaimed-^" you are not 
convinced! do you think he'd tell a lie on sich a subject as 
this?" But no sooner had she uttered the words than ahe 
started as if seized by a spasm. ^^Ah, father," she ex- 
claimed, '^ it's now your want of truth comes against you ; 
but still— still I'll believe you." 

" Tell us all about it," said Nelly, coldly — " let us hear 
alL" 

"Bat yon both promise solemnly in the sight of God 
never to breathe this to a human being till I give yez lave." 

« We do — we do," replied Sarah ; " in the sight of Grod 
we do." 
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^* You doii*t 8{)ake," said be, addressing NeUj. 

^' I promke it." 

" In ihe sigbt of God?" he added, " for I know you." 

*' Ay," said she, *'in the sight of Grod, since yon must 
hare it so." 

*' W(dl then," said he, ** the common report is right; the 
man that mmrdhered him is Condy Dalton. I hare kept it 
tUl I can bear it no longer. It^s my intention to go to a 
magistrate as soon as my face gets well For near two-an'- 
twenty yean now, this saicret is lyin' hard npon me but Pll 
aise my mind, and let justice take its coorse. Bad I have 
been, but nevv so bad as to take my fellow-cratnre's life." 

** Wdl, Pm glad to hear it," said his wife ; " an' now I 
can nndherstand yon." 

" And Pm both glad and sorry," observed Sarah; " sorry 
for the sake of the Daltons. Oh, who would suppose it I 
and what will become of them?" 

" I have no peace," her father added ; " I have not bad 

a minnte's peace ever since it happened; for sure, they 8ay« 

any one that keeps then* knowledge of mnrdher saicret and 

wonH tell it, is as bad as the mnrdherer himself. There's 

another thing I have to mention," he added, after a pause, 

*' bot Pll wait for a day or two; it's a thing I lost, an' as 

the case stands now, I can do nothing widout it." 

"What is it, father?" asked Sarah, with animation, "let 

• f 

lis know what it is." 

"Tune enough yet," he replied; "it'll do in a day or 
two; in the mean time it's hard to tell but it may turn up 
somewhere or other; I hope it may, for if it got into any 
hands but my own — " 

He paused, and bent his eyes with singular scrutiny, first 
npon his wife, and then upon Sarah, who had not the most 

distant apprehension of his meaning. Not so Nelly, who 

N 
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felt conviuced that the allu^on he made was to the tobaoco- 
box, and her impression being that it was mixed np in some 
way with an act of murder, she determined to wait until he 
should explain himself at greater length upon the subject 
Had Sarah been aware of its importance, she would at once 
have disclosed all she knew concerning it, together with 
Hanlon's anxiety to get it into his possession. But of this 
she could know nothing, and for that reason there existed 
no association in her mind to connect it with the crime 
which the prophet seemed resolved to bring to light. 

When Donnel Dhn had laid himself down upon the bed 
that day, he felt that by no effort could he shake a strong 
impression of evil from off hiuL The disappearance of the 
box surprised him so much, that he resolved to stroll out 
and examine a spot with which the reader is already ao- 
quamted. On inspecting the newly disturbed earth, he felt 
satisfied that the body had been discovered, and this drcnm- 
stance, joined with the disappearance of the tobaoco-box, 
precipitated his determination to act as he was about to do; 
or perhaps altogether suggested the notion of taking such 
steps as might biing Condy Dalton to justice. At present, 
it is difficult to say why he did not allude to the missing box 
oi>enIy, but perhaps that may be accounted for at a future 
and more appropriate stage of our narrative. 
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CHAPTER XL 



PITT AND REMORSE. 



The pablk mind, tbon^ often obtuse and stupid in many 
mfttten, is in otbers sometimes extremely acnte and pene- 
trating. For some years previons to the time laid in onr 
tale, the fiunily of Oondy Dalton had begnn to decline very 
perceptibly m theur circnmstances. There had been impro- 
pitions seasons — there had been fkulnre of crops and disease 
among the cattle, — and, perhaps what was the worst sconrge 
of all, there existed a bad landlord in the person of Dick o' 
the Grange. So long, however, as they continued pi-osper- 
ooa, tbdr known principles of integrity and strict truth 
caused them to be well spoken of and respected, in spite of 
the imputation which had been made against them as 
touching the murder of Sullivan. In the course of time, 
howevOT, when the evidences of struggle succeeded those of 
comfort and independence, the world began to perceive the 
jost judgments of God as manifested in the disasters which 
befell tiiem, and which seemed to visit them as with a judi- 
cial pmushment Year after year, as they sank in the scale 
of poverty, did the almost forgotten murder assume a more 
prominent and distinct shape in the public mind, until at 
length it became too certain to be doubted, that the slow 
but sure finger of God's justice was laid upon them as nn 
additional proof that crime, however it may escape the 
laws of men, cannot veil itself firom the all-seeing eye of 
the Almighty. 

There was, however, an individual member of the family, 
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whose piety and many Yirtnes excited a sympathy in her 
behalf, as general as it was deep and compassionate. This 
was Mrs. Dalton, towards whom only one nniyersal unpres- 
sion of good-will, afifection, and respect prevailed. Indeed 
it might be said, that the whole family were popnlar in the 
country ; but, notwithstanding their respectability both 
individually and collectively, the shadow of crime was upon 
them; and as long as the people saw that everything they 
put their hand to failed, and that a curse seemed to pursue 
them, as if in attestation of the hidden murder, so l(mg did 
the feeling that God would yet vindicate bis justice by their 
more signal pnni^ment, operate with dreadful force agamst 
them, with the single exception we have mentioned. 

Mrs. Dalton, on her return home from her unsuccessful 
visit to the miser^s, found her family in the same state of 
grievous privation in which she had left them. 'Tis true 
she had not mentioned to any of them her intention of 
appealing to the gratitude or humanity of Skinadre; yet 
they knew, by an intuitive perception of her purpose, that 
she had gone to him, and although their pride would not 
allow them to ask a favour directly from him, yet they felt 
pleased that she had made the experiment, and had little 
doubt that the miser, by oUiging her in the request she 
went to prefer, would gladly aviul himself of the drcum- 
stance to regain their good-will, not so much on their own 
account as for the sake of standing well with the world, in 
whose opinion he knew he had suffered by his treachery 
towards them in the matter of their &rm. She found- her 
husband seated in an old arm-chair, which, having been an 
heir-loom in the family for many a long year, had, with one 
or two other things, been purchased in at the sheriff's sale. 
There was that chair, which had come down to them from 
three or four generations ; an old clock, some smaller 
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matters, and a grey sheep, the pet of a favonrite daughter, 
who had been taken away from them by decline during the 
preoedmg antomn. There are objects, otherwise of little 
valne, to which we ding for the sake of those nnforgotten 
affections and old monmfiil associations that inyest indifferent 
things with a feding of holiness and sorrow by which they 
are made sacred to the heart 

Condy Dalton was a man tolerably well stricken in years; 
his &ce was pale but not unhealthy looking; and his hair, 
wlueh rather ftowed abont his shoulders, was ahnost snow- 
white — a drcvBstuice which, in this case, was not attributed 
to the natond progress of years, but to that cankered 
remorse which tarns the head grey before its time. Their 
fanuly now con^sted of two sons and two daughters — the 
orig^ial number having been two sons and three daughters 
— one of the latter having fallen a victim to decline, as wo 
have already stated. The old man was sitting in the arm- 
chair, in which he leant back, having his chin at the same 
time on his breast, a position which gave something very 
peculiar to his appearance. 

As Mrs. Dalton had occupied a good deal of time in uu- 
sueoessfnlly seeking for relief from other sources, it is unne- 
cessary to say that the day had now considerably advanced, 
and the heavy shadows of this dismal and unhealthy evening 
had thrown their gloom over the aspect of all nature, to 
which they gave an appearance of desolation that was in 
painful keeping with the sickness and famine that so merei- 
lessly scourged the kingdom at large. A pot of water hung 
npon a dark slow fii'e, in order that as little time as possible 
mt^t be lost in relieving their physical wants, on Mrs. 
Dalton's return with the relief which they expected. 

'* Here's my mother,'' said one of her daughters, looking 

with a pale cheek and languid eye out of the door; for she, 

N 2 
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too, had been visited by the prevaUiDg iUness; "an^ my 
God, she's comia' as she went — empty-handed i" 

The other sister and Con, her brother, went also to lo<^ 
OQt, and there she was, certainly without relief. 

*'She isn^t able to carry it herself^" said thdr father; ''^it 
will be sent afther her; or maybe she^s comin' to get one of 
you — Con, I suppose — to go for it. Bad as SIdnadre is, he 
wouldn't have the heart to refuse us a lock o' meal to keep 
the life m us. Oh, no I heM not do that" 

In a few moments Mrs. Dalton entered, and after looking 
upon the scene of misery about her, she sat down and burst 
into tears. 

''Mother," said the daughter, ''there's no relief then? 
You come as you went, I see." 

"I come as I went, Nancy; but there is relief. There's 
relief for the poor of this world in heaven ; but on this earth, 
an' in this world, there is none for us, glory be to the name 
of God stilL" 

"So Skinadre refused, then?" said her husband; "he 
wouldn't give the meal?" 

"No," she replied, "he would not; but the truth is, our 
woful state is now so well known that nobody will trust us ; 
they know there's no chance of ever bein' paid, an' they all 
say they can't aflford it." 

"I'm not surprised at what Tom says,** observed our 
friend, young Con, "that the mcalmongers and strong fiir- 
mers that keep the provisions up on the poor desarvcs to be 
smashed and tramped under foot; an' indeed they'll get it, 
too, before long, for the people can't stand this, especially 
when one knows that there's enough, ay, and more than 
enough in the country." 

"If / had tobacco," said the old man, "I didn't care — 
that would keep the hunger oflf o' me; but it's poor Mary 
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here, noir recoyerin* from the sickness, that I pity; don't 
cry, Mary dear; come here, darlin*, come here and turn up 
thai onld creel, and sit down beside me. It*s useless to bid 
jou not to ciy, avonmeen machree, bekase we all know what 
yon fed; hot yon have one comfort, yon are innocent — so 
are yon all — there's nothing on any of yonr minds — no dark 
thought to lie upon your heart — oh, no — ^no; an' if it -was 
only myself that was to suffer, I could bear it, but to see 
them that's innoorat sufferin' along wid me is what kills me. 
This is the hand of God that's upon us, an* that has been 
upon as; an* that wiU be upon us, an' I knew it would be 
so, for ever since that black night, the thought — the thought 
of what happened I—-«y, it's that that's in me, an' upon me 
— ^it's that that has put wrinkles in my cheek before their 
time, an' that has made my hair white before it's time, and 
that has ^'* 

"Con dear," observed his wife, "I never wished you to 
be talkin' of that before them ; sure you did as much as man 
could do; you repented an' were sorry for it, an' what more 
could be expected from you?" 

♦•Father dear," said Mary, drying, or struggling to dry 
ber tears, ''don't think of me, or of any of us, nor don't 
think of anything that will disturb your mind — don't think 
of me at any rate ; Fm veiy weak, but I'm not so hungry as 
yon may think; if I had one mouthful of anything just to 
take this feelin' that I have inwardly, an' this weakness 
away, I would be satisfied — that would do me; an* although 
I'm cryin' it's more to see your misery, father dear, an' all 
your miseries, than for what I'm sufferin' myself; but there's 
a kiss for you; it's all I have to give you." 

''Mary dear," sud her sister, smitten to the heart by her 
words, "you are sufferin' more than any of us, you an' my 
fiither," and she encircled her lovingly and mournfully in her 
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anns as she spoke, and kissed her worn lips, after which she 
went to the old man, and ssdd in a voice of compassion and 
consolation that was calculated to soothe any heart — ''Oh, 
father dear, if jou could only bani&h all uneasy thoughts 
from your mind — ^if you could only throw that darkness 
that's so often over you, off you, we could bear anything — 
anything — oh, anything, if we seen you aisy in your mind 
and happy I" 

Mrs. Dalton had dried her tears, and sat upon a low stool, 
musing and silent, and apparently revolving in her mind the 
best course to be pursued under such distresang dream- 
stances. It was smgular to observe the change that had 
taken place in her appearance even withm a few hours; the 
situation of her family, and her want of success in p ro cu ring 
them food, had so broken down her spirits and crushed her 
heart, that the lines of her face were deepened, and her fea- 
tures sharpened and impressed with the marks of sufiering 
as strongly as if they had been left there by the affliction of 
years. Her son leant himself against a piece of broken wall 
that partly divided their hut into something like two rooms, 
if they could be called so, and from time to time he glanced 
about him, now at his £[ither, then at his poor sisters, and 
again at his heart-broken mother, with an impatient agony 
of spirit that could scarcely be conceived. 

''Well," said he, clenching his hands and grinding hb 
teeth, "is it expected that people like us will sit tamely 
undlier sich thratement as we have resaved from Dick o' the 
Grange? Oh, if we had now the five hundhre' good pounds 
that we have spent upon our hna — spent, as it turned out, 
not for ourselves, but to enable that ould villam of a land- 
loi-d to set it to Darby Skinadre — ^for I blieve it's he that's 
got it, with strong inthrest goin' into his pocket for all 
our improvements — if we had now," he continued, his 
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paasioii riaiiig — *^if we had that five hundhre' pounds now — 
or one hnndhie' — or one pound, Great God I — ay, or one shil- 
lin' now, wouldn't it save some of jou from starrin'?" 

This nAdctioa, which in the young man excited only 
wrath, occasioned the female part of the fiunilj to burst into 
fresh sorrow; not so the old man — he arose hastily, and 
paced up and down the floor in a state of gloomy indigna- 
tion and fmry, which far transcended that of his son. 

'^Oh," said he, ^if I was a young man as I was wanst — 
but the young men now are poor, pitiful, cowardly — I would 
— I would''— 4ie paused suddenly, however, looked up, and 
clasping his haods^ exclaimed — '* forgive me, oh God I — for- 
give the thoB^^t that was in my unhappy heart! Oh, no — 
DO — never, never allow yourself. Con dear, to be carried 
away by anger, for fraid you might do in one minute, or in 
a short fit of anger, what might make you pass many a sleep- 
less ni^t, an' maybe banish the peace of Grod from your 
heart fyr everP' 

"God bless you for them last words, Condy," exclaimed 
his wifei, "that's the way I wish you always to spake — but 
what to do, or where to go, or who to turn to, unless to God 
himselC I don't know." 

"We're come to it at kst," said the other daughter, Peg- 
gy; ^^littlfi we thought it, but at all events, it's betthcr to 
do that than to do worse — betther than to rob or steal, or do 
an ondaicent act of any kind. In the name of God, then, 
rather than you should die of hunger, Mary — ^you, an' my 
father, an' all of yez — 111 go out and beg from the neigh- 
bours." 

«i Beg I" shouted the old man, with a look of rage — "beg I" 
he repeated, starting to his feet and seising his staff — "beg! 
you shameless and disgraceful strap. Do you talk of a Dal- 
ton goin' out to beg? — ^take that" 
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^Vnd as he spoke, he strack her over the arm with a stick 
which he always carried. 

*^Now, that will teach yon to talk of beggin'. No I — die 
— die first — die at wanst ; bat no beggin' for any one wid the 
blood of a Dalton in their veins. Death — death a thonsand 
times sooner P' 

"Father — oh, father, father, why did yon do that?" 
exclaimed his son; "to strike poor kmd an' heart-broken 
Peggy, that would shed her blood for yon, or for any of ns. 
Oh, father, I'm sorry to see itl" 

The sorrowing girl tamed pale at the blow, and a few 
tears came down her cheeks; bat she thoaght not of herself, 
nor of her safferings. After the necessary panse occadoned 
by the pun, she ran to him, and, throwing her arms abont 
his neck, exclaimed, in a gash of sorrow that was perfectly 
heart-rendiug to witness — 

"Oh, father dear, forgive me — ^yoar own poor Peggy; 
sure it was chicHy on yonr account an' Mary*s I was goin' to 
do it. I won*t go, then, since you don't wish it; bat IH 
die with you." 

The old man flung the stick from him, and, clasping her 
in his arms, he sobbed and wept aloud. 

" My darlin' child," he exclaimed, " that never yet gave 
one of us a bad word or an angry look — ^will you fbr^ve 
your unhappy father, that doesn't know what he's doin'? 
Oh I I feci that this state we're in — ^this outher desolation 
an' misery we're in — ^wili drive me madl But that hasty 
blow, avoumeen machree — ^that hasty blow an' the hot tem- 
per that makes me give it — ^is my curse yet, has been always 
my curse, an' ever will be my curse; it's that curse that's 
upon me now, an', upon all of us this minute — it is, it is!" 

"Condy," said his wife, "we all know you're not as bad as 
you make yourself. Within the last few years, yonr temper 
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has been sorely tried, an' joor heart too, God knows; for 
onr trials an' onr downcome in this world has been great. 
In an these trials, however, an' sofferins, it's a consolation to 
US that we never neglected to praise an' worship the Almighty 
— ^we are now brought almost to the very last pass — let ns 
go to onr knees, then, an* throw om*selves npon his mercy, 
an' beg of him to support ns, an', if it is his holy will, to 
ud ns an' send ns relief." 

** Oh, Mary dear,** exclaimed her hxsband, *' bnt yon are 
the valuable an* fiuthfnl wife I If ever woinan was a pro- 
tectin* angel to man, you wor to me. Come, childre, in the 
name of the merdful God, let ns kneel an' pray." 

The bleak and depressing aspect of twilight had now set. 
tied down upon the sweltering and deluged country, and 
the air was warm, thick, moist, and consequently, unhealthy. 
The cabin of the Daltons was placed in a low, damp situa- 
tion; bnt fortunately, it was approached by a remnaut of 
ooe of those old roads or causeways which had once been 
peculiar to the remote parts of the country, and also of very 
angular structure, the least stone in it being considerably 
larger than a shilling loaf. This causeway was nearly 
covered with grass, so that, in addition to the antique and 
desolate appearance which this circumstance gave it, the 
footsteps of a passenger could scarcely be heard as they fell 
upon the iluck close grass with which its surface was mostly 
coreied. 

Along this causeway, then, at the very hour when the 
Daltons, moved by that piety which is the characteristic 
of onr peasantry, had gone to prayer, was the strange wo- 
man, whom we have already noticed, proceeding with that 
relief which, it may be, God in his goodness had ordained 
should readi them in answer to the simple but trustful 
spirit of their supplications. On reaching the miserable- 
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looking cabin, she paused, listened, and beard thdr Toices 
blend in those devout tones that always mark the ntterasoe 
of prayer among the people. They were, in fact, repealing 
a Rosaiy, and snrely it is not for those who diSer with 
them in creed, or for any one who feels the inflnence of 
tme charity, to qoarrel with the form of prayer, when the 
heart is moved, as theirs were, by earnestness and hnmUe 
piety. 

The strange woman, on approachmg the door more nearly, 
stood again for a minute ob two, having been stmck more 
forcibly by something which gave a touching and melan- 
choly character to this simple act of domestic worship. She 
observed, for instance, that their prayers were blended with 
many sighs, and, from time to time, a groan escaped from 
one of the males, which indicated either deep remorse or a 
sense of some great misery. One of the female voices, too, 
was so feeble as scarcely to be heard, yet there ran throngh 
it, she felt, a spirit of such tender and lowly reognation, 
mingled with such an expression of profound sorrow, as 
almost moved her to tears. The door was open, and the 
light 80 dim, that she could not distinctly see their persons — 
two circumstances which for a moment induced her to try 
if it were possible to leave the meal there without their 
knowledge. She determined otherwise, however; and, as 
their prayers were ahnost immediately concluded, she en- 
tered the house. The appearance of a stranger in the dnsky 
gloom, carrying a burden, caused them to suppose that it was 
some poor person coming to ask charity, or permission to stop 
for the night 

"Who is this?" asked Condy. "Some poor person, I 
suppose, axm' charity," he added. "But God's will be 
done, we hav'nt it to give this many a long day. Glory be 
to his namel" 
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'^ Ttiifl 18 Oondj D«ltoa*8 boose ?'' said the strange woman, 
in a tone of inqniiy* 

^ Sieh as it 18, it's his honse, an' the best he has, my poor 
erathir. I wish it was betther, both for his sake an' joors,'' 
lie iqified, in a calm and resigned voice, for his heart had 
been tooshed and solemniaed by the act of devotion which 
had jnal ooiefaided* 

Mrs. Dalton, in the mean time, had thrown a handfnl of 
straw on the fire, to make a temporary light. 

^Qeie,'* i^d the stranger, *^ is a present of meal that a 
fiiend sent yon.'' 

^^Maal!" ezdaimed Peggy Dalton, with a fiunt scream of 
joy; ^ did yon say meal?'' she asked. 

*' I did," replied the other; " a fiiend that hard of your 
present distress, and thinks yon don't desarve it, sent It to 
yon." 

Mrs. Dalton raised the bnrning straw, and looked for 
about half-a-minute into her face, daring which the woman 
canied the meal over, and placed it on the hearth. 

** I met yon to-day, I think," said Mrs. Dalton, " along 
witb Domid Dhn's wife, on yoor way to Darby Skinadre's?'* 

**Ton might," replied the woman; ^'for I went there 
part o' the road with her." 

** An' who are we indebted to for this present ?" ^e asked 
again. 

**rm not at liberty to say," replied the other; "barrin' 
that it's firom a fiiend an' well-wisher." 

Mrs. Dalton clasped her hands, and, looking with an ap- 
peanmce of abstraction on the straw as it burned in the fire, 
saady in a voice that became infirm by emotion-^ 

^Oh, I know it; it can be no other. The friend she 
epaikBB of is the girl — the blessed girl — ^whose goodness is in 
every one^s month — Gra Gal Snllivan. I know it — I feel it." 
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'' Now," said the woman, '^ I must go; bnt before I do, I 
wish to look upon the face of Condy Dalton." 

'^ There's a bit of rash on the shelf there," said Mrs. 
Dalton to one of her daughters; '^ bring it over an' light it" 

The girl did so; and the strange woman, taking the little 
taper in her hand, approached Dalton, and looked with a 
gaze almost fearfallj solemn and searching into his &ce. 

*' You are Condj Dalton?" she asked. 

*' I am," said he. 

*' Answer me now," she proceeded, " as if yon were in the 
presence of Grod at judgment, are you happy?" 

Mrs. Dalton, who felt anxious, for many reasons, to re- 
lieve her unfortunate husband from this unexpected and 
extraordinary catechist, hastened to reply for him. 

^* How, honest woman, could a man be happy who is in a 
state of such destitution, or who has had such misfortones as 
he has had?" and, as she spoke, her eyes filled with tears of 
compassion for her husband. 

'^ Don*t break in upon me," sdd the woman, solemnly, 
'* but let me ax my question, an' let him give his answer. 
In God's name an' presence, are you a happy man?" 

<'I can't spake a lie to that, for I must yet meet my 
Judge— I AM NOT." 

**You have one particular thought that makes yon nn- 
liappy?" 

** I have one particular thought that makes me unhappy." 

^' How long has it made yon unhappy?" 

" For near two-an'-twenty years." 

'* That's enough," she replied; ^' God's hand is in it all — 
I must now. go. I have done what I was axed to do; but 
there's a higher will at work* Honest woman," she added, 
addressing Mrs. Dalton^ " I wish yon an' your childre good- 
night 1" 
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The moment she went they almost ceased to thmk of her. 
The pot stin hnng on the fire, and Uttle tune was lost in 
prepaiing a meal of food. 

From the moment Qra Cfal SaUivan's name was men- 
tioned, the whole fiunilj observed that yonng Con started, 
and appeared to become all at once deeply agitated ; he 
walked backwards and forwards — sat down, and rose np— 
applied his hands to his forehead — appeared sometimes 
floshed and again pale — and altogether seemed in a state 
wiuch it was difficult to understand. 

** What is the matther with jon. Con?" asked his mother, 
*' joa seem dreadfnllj nneasy.'' 

** I am ill, mother," he replied — '' the feyer that was near 
takin' Tom away is npon me; I feel that I have it by the 
pains that's in my head an' the small o' my back." 

*^ Ue down a little, dear," she added — ** it's only the pain, 
poor boy, of an empty stomach — lie down on your poor hei\ 
God help yon, an' when the supper's ready youll be betther." 

** It's her," he replied — " it*s her — I know it" — and, as he 
nttend the words, touched by her generosity, and the con- 
sdonsness of his own poverty, he wept bitterly, and then 
repaired to his miserable bed, where he stretched himself in 
pain and sorrow. 

^*Now, Con,** said his wife, in a tone of consolation and 
enoonragement, ^'wili yon ever despair of God's mercy, or 
doubt his goodness, after what has jnst happened?" 

<«rm an unhappy man, Nancy," he replied; *'but it 
never went to that with me, thank God — ^but where is that 
poor wild boy of ours, Tom — oh, where is he now, till he 
gets one meal's mate?" 

^*He is up at the Murtaghs'," said his sister, *'an' I had 
betther fetch hun home; I think the poor fellow's a'most 
ont of his senses since Peggy Murtagh's death— that an' the 
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dregs of the feyer has him that he doeaa't know what he's 
dMQ', God kelp him r 



CHAPTER XII. 

FAHINE, DEATH, AND SOBBOW. 

It has never been our dispoeitioii, either m the living life 
we lead, or in the fictions, hnmble and imperfect as they 
are, which owe their existence to our imagination, to laj too 
heavy a hand upon human freulty, any more than it has 
been to countenance or palliate vice, whether open or hypo- 
critical Peggy Mnrta^ with whose offanoe and death 
the reader is already acquainted, was an innocent and 
affectionate girl, whose heart was full of kind, generons^ 
and amiable feelings. She was very young and veiy art- 
less, and loved not wisely but too well; whilst he who was 
the author of her sin, was neariy as young and artksa 
as herself, and loved her with a first affection. Sho 
was, in fact, one of those gentle, timid, and confiding 
creatures who suspect not evil in others, and are fall of 
sweetness and kindness to every one. Never did there live 
■—with the excq)tion of her offence-— a tenderer daughter or 
a more affectionate sister than poor Peggy, and for this 
reason, the regret was both sincere and general, which was 
felt for her great misfortune. Poor girii she was bat a 
short time released firom her early sorrows, T^en her babe 
followed her, we trust, to a better world, where the tears 
were wiped from her eyes, and the weary one was at rest. 

The scene in her father's house on this melancholy nig^t, 
was such as few hearts could bear unmoved, as well od 
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accoant of her parents' grief^ as because it may be looked 
upon as a tmthfal exponent both of the destitution of the 
country, and of the virtues and sympathies of our people. 

Stretched upon a clean bed in the only room that was off 
the kitchen, lay the fair but lifeless form of poor Peggy 
Martagh. The bed was, as is usual, hung with white, 
which was simply festooned about the posts and canopy, 
and the coverlid was also of the same spotless colour, as 
were the death-dothes in which she was laid out To those 
who are beautifol — and poor Peggy had possessed that fre- 
quently fatal gift — death, in its first stage, bestows an ex- 
pression of mournful tenderness that softens while it solem- 
nizes the heart In her case, there were depicted all the 
innocence and artlessness that characterized her brief and 
otherwise spotless life. Over this melancholy sweetness lay 
a shadow that manifested her early suffering and sorrow, 
made stiU more touching by the presence of an expression 
which was felt by the spectator to have been that of repent- 
ance. Her rich auburn hair was simply divided on her 
pale forehead, and it was impossible to contemplate the 
sorrow and serenity which blended into each other upon her 
yoong brow, without feeling that death should disarm us of 
all our resentments, and teach us a l^son of pity and for- 
giveness to our poor fellow-creatures, who, whatever may 
have been their errt^ns, will never more ofiend either God 
or man. Her extreme youthfulness was touching in the 
highest degree, and to the simplicity <^ her beauty was 
added that unbroken stillness which gives to the lifeless face 
of youth the only charm that death has to bestow, whilst it 
fills the heart to its uttermost depths with the awful convic- 
tion that that is the slumber which no human care nor an- 
xious passion shall ever break. The babe, thin and pallid 

from the affliction of its young and unfortunate mother, 

02 
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could hardly be kx^ed upon, in GQiiae(|iieDce <^ its positiaii^ 
without tears. They had placed it bj her side, bat within 
her arm, so that by this toaching arrangement all the brood* 
log tenderness of the mother's love seemed to sarvire and 
OTeroome the power of death itself. There they lay, TictiBui 
of sin, bat emblems of innocence, and where is the heart 
that shall, in the inhomanity of its justice, dare to follow 
them oat of life, and disturb the peace they now oijoy by 
the heartless sentence of onforgiTeness? 

It was, indeed, a melancholy scene. The nei^^DdxrarSk 
having heard of her nnexpected death, came to the hoosey 
as is customary, to render every assistance in thdr power 
to the bereaved old conple, who were now left childifiiii. 
And here, too, might we read the sorrowfol impiesa of the 
famine and iUness which desolated the land. The gmapB 
around the poor dqMurted one were marked withisucli a Uam 
and haggMfd expression as general destitution always ia cer- 
tain to leave behind it The skin of those who, with better 
health and feeding, had been fiedr and glos^ as ivoiy, was 
now wan and flaccid; — ^the long bones of others projected 
sharply, and as it were offensively, to the feelings of the 
spectators — the overlapping garments hung loosely about 
the wasted and feeble person, and there was in the eyes of 
all a dull and languid motion, as if they turned in their 
sockets by an effort They were all mostly marked also by 
what appeared to be a feeling of painful abstraction, which, 
in fact, was nothing else than that abiding desire for neces- 
sary food, which in seasons of famine perpetually keeps gnaw- 
ing, as they term it, at the heart, and pervades the system by 
that sleepless solicitation of appetite, which, like the preBaact 
of guilt, mingles itself up, whilst it lasts, with every thought 
and action of one's life. 

In this instance, it may be remembered, that the aid 
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windi tlie poor giil had oome to aak from Sidnadre was, 
as she Baid, ''for tiie oald couple," who had;, indeed, been 
for a long time past their lasi mealy a yerj common thing 
daring sadi periods, and were, conseqaentty, without a mor- 
ad of food. The appearance of her corpse, however, at the 
house, an erent so mMxpected, drove, for the time, all feel- 
ings of phyaieal want from tfaeirmiads; but this is a demand 
wfaieh win not be satisfied, no matter by ivhat moral power 
or calanutj it maj be opposed, and the wretched conple 
were now a proof of it Tbdr oondnct to those who did 
not nnderstand tins, resembled insanity or fittoitj more than 
majtiung eke The &oes of both were ghastij, and filled 
with a pafe, Tagne expression of what appeared to be 
horror, or the doll staring stupor which results from the 
fearM eooffict of two great opposing passions in the mind — 
passioas which in this case were the indomitaUe ones of 
hmger and grief After dnsk, when the candles were 
lif^bted, they came into the room where their daughter was 
laid oat, and stood for some time contemplating herself and 
her iafint in silence. Their visages were white and stony 
as maitle, and their eyes, now dead and glassy, were marked 
hy no sppearanee of distmct consciousness, or the usual ex- 
pression of reason. They had no sooner appeared, than the 
sympathiea of the assembled neighbours were deeply excited, 
and there was nothing heard for some minutes, but groans, 
sobbings, and general grief. Both stood for a short time, 
and looked with amazement about them. At length, the 
old man, taking the hand of his wife in his, said — 

"Kathleen, what's this? — ^what ails me? I want some- 
thing." 

"Yon do, Brian — you do. There's Peggy there, and her 
child, poor thing; see how quiet they are! Oh I how she 
loYsd that child; an' see, darlin' — oh, see how she keeps 
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her arm aboat it, for fear anything might happen it, or that 
any one might take it away from her; but that's her, all 
over — she loved everything." 

''Ay," sud the old man, ''I know how she loved it; but, 
somehow, she was ever and always afeard, poor thing, of 
seemin' over fond of it before ns, or before strangers, be- 
kase, yon know, the poor unhappy — what was I goin' to 
say? oh, ay, an' I'll tell yoo, although I didn't let on to 
her, still I loved the poor little thing myself — ay cUd L 
Bat ah! Kathleen, wasn't she the good and lovin' daugh- 
ter?" 

The old woman raised her head, and looked searchingly 
around the room. She seemed uneasy, and gave a ghastly 
smile, which it was difficult to understand. She then looked 
into her husband's &ce, after which she turned her eyes 
upon the countenances of the early dead who lay before her, 
and going over to them, stooped and looked closely into 
their still but composed faces. She then put her hand upon 
her daughter's forehead, touched her lips with her fingera, 
carried her hand down along her arm, and fdt the pale 
features of the baby with a look of apparent wonder; and 
whilst she did this, the old man left the room and passed 
into the kitchen. 

"For Grod's love, an' take her away," said a ndgh* 
bouring woman, with tears in her eyes; "no one can stand 
this." 

"No, no," exclaimed another; "it's best to let her have 
her own will; for until they both shed plenty of teais, they 
won't get the betther of the shock her unexpected death 
gave them." 

"Is it thrue that Tom Dalton's gone mad, too?" asked 
another; " for it's reported he is." 

"No; but they say he's rism' the counthiy, to punish 
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Dick o' the Gnmge and Darbj Skinadre— the one, he bajb^ 
for pnttiiig his fiuher and themeelyes out o' the fiurm, and 
the other &r hem' the death, he sayss of po<Mr Peggy there 
and the diOd, an' fiwr takin' or oflbia' to take the farm over 
their headk*' 

The old woman then looked aromid, and asked — 

^ Where ia &ian7 Bring hun to me — I want him her& 
Bnt wait,'' ahe added; ''I will find hun myself" 

She immediately fi>llowed hun into the kitchen, where the 
poor old man was fi>mid seardiing eyery part of the house 
for food 

**What are joa lookin' for, Brian?" adked another of his 
neig^hoars. 

^Oh," he replied, "I am dyin' wid fair hunger — ^wid fair 
hunger, and I want somethin' to ait;*' and as he spoke, a 
apasm of agony came orer hh face, '* Ah," he added, " if 
Afick was liyin' — ^if Alick was liyin' wid ns, it isn't this 
way we'd be, for what can poor Peggy do for us, aflher her 
^mirfoftuneT Howeyer, she is a good girl — a good daugh- 
ter to as, an' will make a good wife, too, for all that has 
hiq^pened yet; for sure they were both young and foolish, 
an' Tom is to many her. She is now all we have to depend 
on, poor thing, an' it wrings my heart to catch her in lone- 
sofme places, oryin' as if her heart would break; for, poor 
thing, Bhe*8 sorry — sorry for her &ult, an' for the shame 
an' sorrow it has brought her to; an' that's what makes her 
pray, too, so often as she does; but God's good, an' he'll 
forgiye her, bekase she has repented." 

** Brian," said the wife, ^'come away; come away till I 
ahow yoB something." 

As she q>oke, she led him into the other toofOL 

** There," she proceeded, ''there is our dearest and our 
beat — ^food— oh, I am hungry too; but I douH caro for that 
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— sure tho mother's love is stronger than hunger or want 
either; but there she is, that was wanst oar pride, an' our 
delight, an' what is she now? She needn't cry now, the 
poor heart-broken child — she needn't cry now — all her aor- 
row, an* all her shame, an' all her sin is over. She'll hang 
her head no more, nor her pale cheek won't get crimson at 
the sight of any one who knew her before her fall; bat for 
all her sin in that one act, did her heart ever fiul to yoa or 
me? Was there ever such love, an' care, an' respect, as 
she psdd as? an' we wouldn't tell her that we forgave her; 
we wor too hard-hearted for that, an' too wicked to say that 
one word she longed for so much — oh, an' she oar only one 
—but now, daughter of our hearts, now we forgive yon, 
when it's too late — for, Brian, there they are! there they lie 
in their last sleep — the sleep they will never waken (nun I 
an' it's well for them, for they'll waken an' rise no more to 
care, an' throuble, an' sorrow, an' shame! There they lie — 
see how quiet an' calm they both lie there — the poor, broken 
branch an' the little withered flower!" 

The old man's search for food in the kitchen had given to 
the neighbours the first intimation of their actual diatreas, 
and in a few minutes it was dLscovered that there was not a' 
smgle mouthful of anything in the house, nor had they tasted 
a morsel since the morning before, when they took a little 
gruel, which their daughter had made for them. In a mo- 
ment, with all possible speed, the poor creatures about them 
either went or sent for sustenance, and in many a case, al- 
most the last morsel was shared with them, and bron^t, 
though scanty and humble, to their immediate assistance. 
In this respect there is not in the world any people so gene- 
rous and kind to their fellow-creatures as the Irish, or whose 
sympathies are so deep and tender, especially in periods of 
sickness, want, or death. It is not the tear alone they are 
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wining to bestow — oh, no I — ^whatever can be done — what- 
ever aid can be given — whaterer kindness rendered — or 
consolation offisred, even to the last poor shilling, or *' the 
Teiy Int oat of the month," as they say themselves, will be 
grren with a good win, and a sincerity that might in vain be 
looked for dsewhere. Bnt alas! they know what it is to 
want this eonsolation and assistance themselves, and hence 
their promptttnde and anxiety to render them to others. 
The M man, toncbed a little by the affecting langoago of 
his wife, began to lose the doll stony look we have described, 
mod his eyes toned npon those who were about him with 
something like meaning, althongh at that moment it conld 
be scarcely called so. 

^ Am I dhramin ?" he asked. " Is this a dhrame ? What 
brings the people aU abont ns? Where's Alick from ns — 
an' stay — ^wfaere^s her that I loved best, in spite of her folly? 
Where's Peggy, from me? — ^there's something wrong wid 
me — an' yet ^e*s not here to take care o' me !" 

*' Brian dear," said a poor, famished-looking woman, ap- 
proadung him, ^* she's in a better place, poor thing." 

" €k> long ont o' that," he replied, " and don't put your 
hands on me. It's Peggy's hands I wish to have about me, 
an* her voice. Where's Peggy's voice, I say? 'Father, 
forgive me,' she said, 'forgive me, father, or I'U never be 
hsppy more' — bnt I wouldn't forgive her, although my heart 
did at the same time; still I didn't say the word; — ^brmg 
her here," he added, "teU her I'm ready now to forgive her 
aU; for she, it's she that was the forgivin' creature herself; 
tell her I'm ready now to forgive her all, an' to give her 
m J Uessm' wanst more." 

. It was utterly impossible to hear this language from the 
stonned and heart-broken &ther, and to contemplate the 
fiur and lifeless form of the unhappy young creature as she 
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lay stretched before him in the peacefol stiUiiefls of death, 
without bdng moYed even to tears. There were, indeed, 
few dry eyes in the house as ke spoke. 

'* Oh, Brian dear," said her weq>ing mother, " we he^Md 
ourselyes to break her heart, as well as the rest We 
wouldnH forgive her; we would not say the word, althoo^ 
her heart was breakin' bekase we did not Oh Peggyl'' she 
commenced in Irish, ^oh, our daughter — girl of the (me 
fauk/ the kind, the affectionate, and the dutiM child, to 
what comer of the world will your fiuher an' myadf turn 
now that you're gone irom us? You asked us often an' 
often to forgive you, an' we would not. You said you were 
sorry, in the sight of God an' of man, for your fiwlt that 
your heart was sore, an' that you felt our forgiveikess would 
bring you consolation; but we would not Ould man," aha 
exclaimed, abruptly, turning to her husband, **why didn't 
you forgive our only daughter? Why, I. say, didnH you 
forgive her her onefcmU — you wicked ould man, why didn't 
yon forgive her?" 

'' Oh, Kathleen, TU die," he replied, moumiiBlIy, "< m die 
if I don't get something to ait Is there no food? Didn't 
Peggy go to thry Darby Skinadre, an' she hoped, she sttd, 
that she'd bring us relief; an' so she west upon our promiae 
to forgive hei* when she'd come back wid it" 

" I wish, indeed, I had a drop o' gruel or something, 017- 
sel(" replied his wife, now reminded of her fomished state by 
his words. 

At this moment, however, relief, so fiur as food is cod- 
cemed, did come. The compassionate nei^bours began, 
one by one, to return, each with whatever oould be apaied 
from their own necessities, so that in the course of a little 
dme this desolate old couple were supplied with provisions 
auficlent to meet the demands of a week or fortnight 
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It 10 not our Intentioa to describe, or rather to attempt to 
deacxibe» the sorrow of Brian Mortagh and his wife, as soon 
as a moderate meal of food had awakened them, as it were, 
fitm the heavy and stnpid frenzy into which the shock of 
thdr imhappy daughter's death, joined to the pangs of fa- 
mine, iiad thrown them. It may be sufficient to say, that 
thenr grief was wild, disconsolate, and hopeless. She was 
the only daughter they had ever had; and when they looked 
back upon the gentle and unfortunate girl's many virtues, and 
reflected that they had, up till her death, despite her earnest 
entreaties, inthheld from her their pardon for her transgrcs- 
sdoo, they falt» minted with their affliction at her loss, such 
an oppreauve agony of remorse as no language could de- 
Bcribe. 

Many of the neighbours now proposed the performance of 
a ceremony, which is frequently deemed necessary in cases 
of finality similar to that of poor Peggy Murtagh — a cere- 
mony which, in the instaoice before us, was one of equal 
pathos and beauty. It consisted of a number of these hum- 
ble, bat pious and well-disposed people joining m what is 
termed the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, which was an car- 
nest solicitation of mercy, through her intercession with her 
Son, for the errors, frailties, and sins of the departed; and, 
indeed, when her youth and beauty, and her artlessness and 
freedom from guile, were taken into consideration, in con- 
nexion with her unexpected death, it must be admitted that 
this act of devotion was as affecting as it was moumfal and 
solemn. When they came to the words, '^ Mother most pure, 
Mother most chaste, Mother undefiled. Mother most loving, 
pray for herP^ — and again to those, "Morning Star, Health 
of the Weak, Refuge of Sinners, Gomfortress of the Aillicted, 
pray for herP'* — their voices faltered, became broken, and, 

irith scarcely a single exception, they melted into tears. 

P 
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And it was a beantifal thing to witness these miserable ind 
half-famished creatures, shrank and pinched with hunger and 
want, labouring, many of them, with incijHent illness^ and 
several only just recoyered from it, forgetting their own dis- 
tresses and affiictions, and rendering all the aid and consola- 
tion in their power to those who stood in more need of them 
than themselrea When these affecting prayers for the dead 
had been concluded, a noise was heard at the door, and a 
voice which in a moment hushed them into silence and awe. 
The voice was that of him whom the departed girl had loved 
with such fatal tenderness. 

" In the name of God," exclsdmod one of them, ^ let some 
o' you keep that unfortunate boy out; the sight of him wiU 
kill the ould couple." The woman who spoke, however, had 
hardly concluded, when Thomas Dalton entered the room, 
panting, pale, tottering through weakness^ and almost fran- 
tic with sorrow and remorse. On looking at the mihappj 
Right before him, he paused, and wiped his brow, which was 
moistened by excitement and over-exertiaa There was 
now the silence of death in the room so deep, that the shoot- 
ing of a spark from one of the death-candles was heaid by 
every one present, au incident which, small as it was, deep- 
oned the melancholy interest of the moment 

'^Au^ that's it," he at last exclaimed, in a voice which, 
though weak, quivered with excess of agony — "that's it, 
Peggy dear — that's what your love for me has brought you 
to I An' now it's too late; I can't help you wou?, Peggy 
dear. I can't bid you hould your modest face up, as the 
darlin^ wife of him that loved you betther than all this world 
besides, but that left; you, for all that, a stained name an' 
a broken heart I Ay, an' there's what your love for me 
brought you to I What can I do for you, Peggy dear? All 
my little plaus for us both — all that 1 dreamt of an* hoped 
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to oome to pass, ^iiere are thej now, Peggy dear? And 
it wasn't I, Peggy, it was poverty — oh, yon know how I 
loved yon I — it was the down-come we got — ^it was Dick 
o* the Giaage that oppressed ns — ^that mined ns — ^that put 
Qs ont wi^nt house or home — ^it was he, and it was my 
father — 117 ftiiher that they say has blood on his hand, an' I 
don't doibt it, or he wouldn't act the part he did — it was 
he, too, that prevented me fix)m dom' what my heart encou- 
raged me to do for yon I Oh, blessed Grod," he exclaimed, 
^ what Witt beoome of me I when I think of the long, sorrow- 
fol, implorin' look she used to give me, 1*11 go mad — III go 
mad — ^I've killed her — ^IVe murdhered her, an' there's no one 
to take me iq> an' punish me for it I An' when I was ill, 
Peggy dear — when I had time to think on my sick bed of 
an your love, and all your sorrow, and distress, and shame, 
on my aecount, I thought I'd never see you in time to tell 
yon what I was to do, an' to give consolation to your break- 
in' heart; but all that's now over; you are gone from them 
all — yon are gone from me, an' like the lovm' crathur you 
ever wor, you brought our baby along wid you I An' when 
I thiok of it — oh, God I when I think of it, before your 
shame, my heart's delight, how your eye felt proud out of 
me, an' how it smiled when it rested on me. Oh I little you 
thought Pd hould back to do i/au justice — ^me that you 
doted on — an' yet it was I that sullied you I — ay, me I 
Here!" he shouted, "here! is there no one to seize a mur- 
dherer? — no one to bring him to justice?'* 

Those present now gathered about him, and attempted, as 
best they might, to soothe and pacify him ; but in vain. 

**Ohr' he proceeded, ''if she was only able to upbraid 
me — ^but what am I sayin' — ^upbnddl Oh I never, never 
was her harsh word heard — oh, nothing ever to mo but that 
long look of sorrow, that will either drive me mad or lave 
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me a broken heart I That's the look that'll always, always 
be before me, an* that, till death's day, will keep me firom 
ever bein* a h^py man." 

He now became exhausted, and recdved a drink of water, 
after which he wildly kissed her lips, and bathed her inani- 
mate face, as well as that of their infant, with tears. 

''Now," said he, at length; ''now, Peggy dear, listen — so 
may Grod never prosper me, if I don't work bitther vengeance 
on them that, along vnd myself, was the means of brin^' 
you to this — ^Dick o' the Grange an' Darby Skinadre, for if 
Darby had given you what yon wanted, yon might be yet 
a livin' woman. As for myself, I care not what becomes of 
me; yon are gone, onr child is gone, and now I have nothing 
in this world that I'll ever care for — there's nothing in it that 
I'll ever love again.** 

He then tnmed to leave the room, and was in the act of 
going out of it, when her father, who had nearly recovered 
the nso of his reason, said — 

"Tom Dalton, you are lavin' this house, an* may the curse 
of that girl's father, broken-hearted as you've left him, go 
along wid you." 

"No," exclaimed his wife, "but may the blessin' of her 
mother rest upon you for the sake of the love she bore 
you 1" 

"You've spoken late, Kathleen Mm-tagh," he replied, " the 
curse of her father is on me, an' will folly me; I fed it." 

His sister then entered the room to bring him home, whi- 
ther he accompanied her, scarcdy conscious of what he did, 
and ignorant of the doud of vengeance which was so soon (o 
break upon his wretched father's head. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

sabah's defence of a murderer. 

Gob readers are not, perhaps, in general aware that a most 
iniquitous usage prevuled among middlemen landlords, when- 
ever the leases under which their property was held were 
near being expired. Indeed, as a knded proprietor, the 
middleman's position differed most essentially from that of 
the man who held his estate in fee. The interest of the lat- 
ter is one that extends beyond himself and his wants, and is 
consequently transmitted to his children and more remote 
desoendants; and on this account he is, or ought to be, bound 
by ties oi a difierent and higher character, to see that it shall 
not pass down to them in an impoyerished or mutilated con- 
dition. The middleman, on the contrary, feels little or none 
of this, and very naturally endeavours to sweep from off thf 
property ho holds, whilst he holds it, by every means pos- 
sible, as much as it can yield, knowing that his tenure of it 
is but temporary and precarious. For this reason, then, it 
Coo frequently happened that, on finding his tenants^ leases 
near expiring, he resorted to the most uusciiipulous and op- 
pressive means to remove from his land those who may have 
made improvements upon it, in order to let it to other claim- 
ants at a rent high in proportion to these very improvements. 
Our readers know that this is not an extreme case, but a 
plain, indisputable fact, which has, unfortunately, been one 
of the standing grievances of our unhappy country, and one 
of the great curses attending the vicious and unsettled state 

of property in Ireland. ' 

P 2 
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Dick 0^ the Grange's ejectment of Condy Dalton and his 
family, therefore, had, in the eyes of many of the people, no- 
thing in it 80 startlingly oppressive as might be supposed. 
On the contrary, the act was looked upon as mnch in the 
character of a matter of right on his part, as one of oppres- 
sion to them. Long nsage had recondled the peasantry to 
it, and np to the period of our tale, there had been no one to 
awaken and direct public feeling against it 

A fortnight had now elapsed since the scene in which young 
Dalton had poured out his despair and misery over the de^d 
body of Peggy Murtagh, and during that period an iaddent 
occurred, which, although by no means akin to the romantic, 
had produced, nevertheless, a change in the position of Dick 
o' the Grange himself, without efiecting any either in his de- 
signs or inclinations. His own leases had expired, so that, 
in one sense, he stood exactly in the same relation to the 
head landlord in which his own tenants did to him. Their 
leases had dropped about a twelvemonth or more before his, 
and he now waited until he should take out new ones him- 
self, previous to his proceeding any further in the disposition 
and readjustment of his property. 

Such was his position and theirs, with reference to each 
other, when one morning, about a fortnight or better subse- 
quent to his last appearance, Young Dick, accompanied by 
the Black Prophet, was seen to proceed towards the garden 
— both in close conversation. The prophet's face was now 
free from the consequences of young Dalton's violence, but 
it had actually gained in malignity more than it had lost by 
the discoloration and disfigurement resulting from the blow. 
There was a calm, dark grin visible when he smiled, that 
argued a black and satanic disposition; and whenever the 
lips of his hard, contracted, and unfeeling month expanded 
by his devilish sneer, a portion of one of his vile side fangs 
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became visible, which gave to his features a most hateftil and 
yiper-like aspect It was the cold, sneering, cowardly fiEU^ 
of a man who took delight in evil for its own sake, and who 
could neither fed happiness himself nor sufier others to 
enjoy it. 

As they were about to enter the garden, Donnel Dhu saw 
approaching him, at a rapid and energetic pace, his daughter 
Sarah, whose fiue, now lit np by exercise, as well as by the 
earnest expression of deep interest which might be read in 
it, never before appeared so strikingly animated and bean- 
tifhl. 

*^Who is this lovely girl approaching ns?" asked the 
yonng man, whose eyes at once kindled with surprise and 
admiration. 

"That is my daughter," replied Donnel, coldly ; "what can 
she want with me now, and what brought her here ?" 

"Upon my honour, Donnel, that girl surpasses anything 
1 have seen yet Why, she's pcrfectiou — her figure is — is — 
I hav'nt words for it — and her face— good heavens ! what 
brilliancy and animation I " 

The prophet's brow darkened at his daughter's unsc»ason- 
able appearance in the presence of a handsome young fellow 
of property, whose character for gallantry was proverbial in 
the country. 

" Sarah, my good girl," said he, whilst his voice, which 
at once became low and significant, quivered with suppressed 
i-age — "what brought you here, I ax? Did any one send 
for you? or is there a matter of life and death on hands 
that you tramp afther me in this manner — eh?" 

"It may be life an' death for anything I know to the 
contrairy," she replied; "you're angry at something, I 
see," she proceeded, — " but to save time, I want to spake to 
voil" 
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" Yon most wait till I go home, then, for I neither can 
nor will spake to you now." 

" Father, you will — ^you must," she replied — " and in 
some private place, too. I won^t detain you long, for I 
hav'nt much to say, and if I don't say it noio^ it may be too 
late." 

^' What the deuce, M'Gowan!" said Dick, ''speak to the 
young woman — ^you don't know but she may have some- 
thing of importance to say to you." 

She glanced at the speaker, but with a &ce of such indif- 
ference, as if she had scarcely taken cognizance of him be- 
yond the fact, that she found some young man there in con- 
versation with her father. 

Donnel, rather to take her from under the libertine gaze 
of his young friend, walked a couple of hundred yards to 
the right of the garden, where, under the shadow of some 
trees that overhung a neglected fish-pond^ she opened the 
purport of her journey after him to the Grange. 

"Xow, in the divil's name," he askedl "what brought 
you here?" { 

" Father," she repKcd, " hear me, and do not be angry, 
for I know — at laste I think — that what I'm goin* to say to 
you is right." 

*' Well, madam, let us hear what you have to say." 

** I will — an' I must spake plain, too. You know me ; 
— that I cannot think one thing and say another.** 

" Yes, I know you very well — ^go on — ay, and so does 
your unfortunate stepmother." 

** Oh — ^welll" she replied — "yes, I suppose so — ha I 
hal" In a moment, however, her face became softened 
with deep feeling — "Oh, father," she proceeded, "maybe 
Hou clon't know me, nor she either; it's only now I'm begin- 
uiu' to know myself. But listen — I have often obser^-ed 
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jonr Gonntenaiiee, father — I have often madked it welL I 
can see by 70a when yoa are pleaaed or angry — bat that's 
aisy; I can tell, too, when the bad spirit Ib up in yon by 
the pale &oe bat Mack look that scarcely any (me conld mis- 
take. I have seen eyerything bad, &ther, in yonr face— 
bad tanper, hatred, revenge — an' bat seldom anything good. 
Father, Vm yoor daoghter, an' donH be angry 1" 

^^ What, in the diyil's name, are yon drivin' at, yoa brazen 
jade?' 

^'Father, yoa said this momin\ before yon came ont, 
that yon felt yoor conscience tronblin' yon for not discoverin' 
the mnidherof Snllivan; that yon fdt sorry for keepin' it 
to yourself so long — sorry I — ^yon said yon were Borry, 
fatherl" 

*' I did, and I was." 

*' Father, I have been thinkin' of that since; no, father — 
yoor words were false; there was no sorrow in yoor face, 
near in yoor eye-— no^ father, nor in yoor heart I know 
that — I fed it. Father, don't look so; you may bate me, 
bat I'm not afraid," 

^ Go home oat o' this," he replied — " be off, and can y 
yonr carsed madness and nonsense somewhere else." 

"Father, here I stand — ^your own child — yonr only 
daughter; look me in the face — let yoor eye look into 
mine, if yon caOi I challenge yon to it! Now, mark my 
words — ^yon are goin' to swear a mnrdher against the head 
of a poor and a distressed family — to swear it — and, father, 
you know he never mnrdhered Snllivanl" 

The prophet started and became pale, bat be did not 
accept the challenge. 

He looked at her, however, afler a straggle to recover his 
compoaare, and there she stood firm, — erect; her beantifol 
&ce animated with earnestness, her eyes glowing with sin- 
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golar lostre, yet set, and sparkling in the increamng moisture 
which a word or thought would turn into tears. 

^'What do you mane, Sarah?'' said he, afiecting cool- 
ness — *'what do you mane? / know! Exjdain your- 
sel£" 

*' Father, I wilL There was a bad spirit in your face and 
in your heart when you said you were sony — that yon 
repented for consaiin' the murdher so long; there was, father, 
a bad spirit in your heart, but no repentance there." 

^* An' did you come all the way £rom home to tell me 
this?" 

*'No, father, not to tell you what I have said, — but, 
father dear, what I am goin* to say; only first answer me. 
If he did murdher Sullivan, was it in his own defence? — 
was it a cool murdher — a cowardly murdher? — because if 
it was, Condy Daltou is a bad man. But still listen: it's 
now near two-an*-twenty years since the deed was done. I 
know little about religion, father — ^yon know that — but still 
I have heard that God is willin* to forgive all men their ems 
if they repent of them — ^if they're sorry for them. Now, 
father, it*s well known that for many a long year Condy 
Dalton has been in great sorrow of heart for something or 
other; can man do more?" 

'* Go homo out of this, I say — take yourself away." 

'' Oh, who can tell, father, the inward agony and bitther 
rei)eutance that that sorrowful man's heart, maybe, has suf- 
fered? Who can tell the tears he shed, the groans he 
groaned, the prayers for mercy he said, maybe, an* the 
worlds ho would give to have that man that he killed — only 
by a hasty blow, maybe — again alive and well I Father, 
doii*t prosecute him — ^iave the poor heart-broken ould man 
to God I Don*t you see that God has already taken him an' 
his into his hands— hasnH he punished them a hundred 
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wajB for years? HaT*nt thej been brought down, step bj 
step, from wealth and respectabUitj, till the7*re now, like 
poor beggstfs, in the very dost? Oh, think, father — dear 
father — ^think of his white hairs — ^think of his pious wife 
that every one respects — ^think of his good-hearted, kind 
daughters — think of then: poverty, and of all they have suf- 
fered so long — an' above all, oh, think, father dear, of what 
they tcill suffer if you are the manes of takin' that sorrowful 
white-haired ould man out from the middle of his poor, but 
lovin' and daicent^ and respected family, and hangin' him 
for an act that he has repented for, maybe, and that we 
ought to hope the Almighty himself has forgiven him for. 
Father, I go on my knees to you to beg that you won't pro- 
secute this ould man — ^but lave him to God I" 

As she uttered the few last sentences, the tears fell in 
torrents from her checks ; but when she knelt — ^>vhich she 
did — her tears ceased to flow, and she looked into her father's 
face nith eyes kindled into an intense expression, and her 
hands dasped as if her own life and everlasting salvation 
depended upon his reply. 

" Go home, I desire you," he replied, ^-ith a cold sneer — 
for he had now collected himself, and fell back into his habi- 
toal snarl — " Go home, I desire you, or maybe you'd wish 
to throw yourself in the way of that joung profligate that I 
v%'as spakin' to when you came up. Who knows, afther all, 
but that's your real design, and neither pity nor compassion 
for ouJd Dalton?- 

^' Am I his daughter?" she replied, whilst she started to 
her feet, and her dark eyes flashed with disdain — " Can I be 
his daughter?" 

^' I hope you don't mean to cast a slur upon your — " 
He paused a moment, and started as if a serpent had bitten 
him; but left the word ^^ mother ^^ unuttercd. 
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Again she softened, and her eyes filled with tears — 
^'Father, I never had a mother!" she sud. 

" No," he replied ; " or if you had, her name will never 
come through my lips." 

She looked at him with wonder for a few moments, after 
which she turned, and, with a face of melanciioly and sor- 
row, proceeded with slow and meditating steps in the 
direction of their humhle cabin. 

Her father, who felt considerably startled by some por- 
tions of her appeal, though by no means softened, again 
directed his steps towards the garden gate, where he had 
left Young Dick standing. Here he found this worthy 
young gentleman awaiting his return, and ei^dently amased 
at the interview between him and hb daughter; ftn* althongfa 
he had been at too great a distance to hear their ocmversa. 
tion, he could and did see, by the daughter's attitudes, that 
the subject of their conversation was extraordinary and con- 
sequently important 

On approaching him, the prophet now, with bis nsnal 
coolness, polled out the tress which he had, in some man- 
ner, got from Gra Gal Sullivan, and holding it for a tone* 
placed it in Dick's hands. 

" There's one proof/' said he, alluding to a previous part 
of their conversation, "that I wasn't nnsncoessful, and in- 
deed I seldom am, when I set about a thing in earnest*' 

" But is it possible," asked the other, ** that shf^ actually 
gave this lovely tress willingly — ^you swear that?** 

'*As heaven's above mo," replied the prophet, "there 
never was a ringlet sent by woman to man with more love 
than she sent that. Why, the purty creature actually shed 
tears, and begged of me to lose no time in givin* it. You 
have it now, at all events — an* only for young Dalton's out- 
rage, you'd have had it before now." 
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*' Then there's no troth in the report that she's fond of 

*' Why — ahem — a — no — oh no — ^not now — ^fond of him, 
she waSf no donbt; an' yon know, it's never hard to light a 
half-homed torf — or a candle that was lit before. If thej 
conld be got oat of the conntiy, at all events — these Dal- 
Urns — It woold be so much out of joor waj, for between 
70a an' me, / can tell yon that yonr life won't be safe when 
he comes to know that yon have pnt his nose oat of joint 
with the Ora Gkdr 

''It's strange, however, that she shoold change so soon I '^ 

^' Ah, Master Richard I how little yon know of women, 
when yon say sa They're a vain, nncertain, selfish crew — 
women are — there's no honesty in them, nor I don't think 
there's a woman alive that conld be trasted, if yoa only give 
her tanptation and opportonity — ^none of them will stand 
that" 

" Bat how do yoa accoont for the change in her case, I 
ask?" 

"Pn ten yoa that, first an' foremost, yon're handsome 
* — ^remaikably handsome." 

''Cknne, come, no nonsense, Donnel — get along, will you, 
ha I ha 1 hal — handsome indeed! — ^never yon mind what the 
world says— weUI" 

"Why,** leplied the other, gravely, "there's no use in 
denyin' it, yoa know; it's a matther that tells for itself, 
an' that a poor girl with eyes in her head can judge of as 
well as a rich one — at any rate, if you're not handsome, 
you're gready belied; an' every one knows that there's never 
smoke without fire." 

^'WeU, confound you! — since they'll have it so, I suppose 

I may as weQ admit it — I believe I am a handsome dog, and 

I have reason to know that — ^that — ^" here he shook his head 

Q 
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and winked knowingly; — '^oh, come, Donnel, my boy, I can 
go no further on that subject — ^hal ha I hal" 

''There is no dispute about it,'' continued Donnd, gmrely ; 
''but still I think, that if it was not for the mention / made 
of the dress, an' grandeur, an' state that she was to come to, 
she'd hardly turn round as she did. Dalton, yoa know, is 
the handsomest young fellow, barrin' yoursd^ in the parish ; 
an' troth on your account an' hers, I wish he was out of it. 
He'll be crossin' you — ^you may take my wovd for it — an' a 
dangerous enemy he'll prove — that I know.'* 

" Why? — ^what do you mean?" 

Here the prophet, who was artfnlly endeaToming to fill 
the heart of his companion with a spirit of jealousy agihist 
Dalton, paused for about a minnte, as if in deep reflection, 
after which he »ghed heavily. 

''Mane!" he at length replied — ^'Im unlu^y in my 
mind, an' I know I ought to do it — an' yet I'm loth now 
afthcr sich a length of time. Mane, did yon say, Masther 
Richard?" 

''Yes, I said so, and I say so — ^what do yon mean by 
tclUng me that young Dalton will be a dangerous enemy to 
me?" 

"An* so he will — an' so he would to any one that he or 
his bore ill-will against You know there's blood upon their 
hands?" 

"No, I don't know any such thing; I beKeve he was 
charged with the murder of Mave SnlUvan's node, but as 
the body could not be found, there were no gromida for a 
prosecution. I don't therefore know that there*B blood npon 
his hand." 

"Well, then, if tfou don't— may God direct me I" he ad- 
ded, "an' guide me to the best— if you dcmt, Masther Ridiard 
— ^heaven direct me agin! — ^will I say it? — could yon get 
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that fiunil^r qmetij out of the coonthiyy Masfcher Richard? 
Bekaae if yon ooold, it would be betther, mayfoe^ far all 
parties." 

''Yon aam to know aomdthmg about these Daltons, 
MKkwaarsd^ Bick, ''and to speak mysterioiiflly of them I'' 

"Weilt thai, I do»" he repHed; "bat what I have to say, 
I ought to mf to your &ther, who is a magistrate." 

The other stved at him with surprise, but said nothing 
for a minute or two. 

"What is tlua mysteiy?" he added at length — "I cannot 
onderstttidyoa; faot il b dear that you mean something ex- 
tnordmaiy/' 

"God paxdoD me, Masther Richard, but yon are right 
euooghy no— I can't keep it any longer. Listen to me, sir, 
iSar I am goin' to make a strange and a fearful discoveiy — I 
know who it was that murdhered Sullivan — I'm in posses- 
aoo of it for the last two-an -twenty years — I have travelled 
evoywhere — gone to England, to Wales, Scothmd, an' 
America, but it was all of no use, the knowledge of the 
muzdher and the murdherer was here," he laid his hand 
upon his heart as he spoke — " an' dorin' all that time I had 
peaoe neither by m^t nor by day.** 

His companion turned towards him with amazement, and 
truly hia appearance was startling if not frightful; he 
looked aa if it were into vacancy — hia eyes had become 
hollow and fuD of terror — ^his complexion assumed the hue 
of ashes— his voice got weak and unsteady, and his limbs 
trembled exoeaBively» whilst from eveiy pore the perspiration 
came out, and ran down his ghastly visage m large drops. 

"M'Gowan," said his companion, "this is a dreadful 
business. As yet you have said nothing, and from what I 
see, I advise you to reflect before you proceed further in it ; 
I think I can guess the nature of your secret; but even if 
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jovL went to my father, he would tell you, that you are not 
bound to say anythmg to ciimmate yourself" 

The prophet, m the mean tune, had made an effort to 
recover himself, which, after a little time, was BucceasfuL 

*' I believe you think," he added, with a gloomy and a 
bitter smile, "that it was / who committed the murdher — 
oh, no 1 if it was, I wouldn't be apt to hang myself, I think. 
No! — but I must see your father, as a magistrate; an' I 
must make the disclosure to him. The man that did mur- 
dher Sullivan is livin', and that man is Condy Dalton. I 
knew of this, an* for two-an'-twenty years let that mnrdherer 
escape; an' that is what made me so miserable an' imhi^py. 
I can prove what I say, an' I know the very spot where he 
buried Sullivan's body, an' where it's lyin* to this very day.'* 

"In that case, then," replied the other, "yon have only 
one course to pursue, and that is to bring Dalton to jnstioeu'' 

"I know it," returned the prophet; "but still I feel that 
it's a hard case to be the means of hangm' a fellow-cratare; 
but of the two choices, rather than bear any longer what I 
have suffered, an' am still sufferin', I think it betther to 
prosecute him." 

"Then go in and see my father at once about it and a 
devilish difficult card you'll have to play with him ; for my 
part, I think he is mad ever since Jemmy Branigan left him. 
In fact, he knows neither what he is saying or doing without 
him, especially in some matters; for to tell you the truth," 
he added, laughing, " Jemmy, who was so well acquainted 
with the country and every one in it, took much more of the 
magistrate on him than ever my father did; and now the old 
fellow, when left to himself, is nearly helpless in every sense. 
He knows he has not Jemmy, and he can bear nobody else 
near him or about him." 

"I will see him, then, before I lave the place; lui* now, 
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MasUier Bichard, yon know what steps 70a oaght to take 
with xegaid to Ora Oal Sallivan. As she is willm' herself, 
of oooone. there is but one way of it." 

^^Of course I am aware of that,'* said Dick; ''bat still I 
feel that it's derilish queer she should change so soon from 
Daltoo to me." 

''That's b^case 70a know nothing about woman," replied 
the prophet. "Why, Masther Richard, I tell 70a that a 
weathercodc is coii8tanc7 itself compared to them. The 
nolaon of yon, am' jour wealth, an' grandeur, an* the great 
state you're tokeep hor in — all turned her bnun; an' as a 
proof of ity there, 70a have a lock of her beautiful hair that 
she gave me with her own hands. If that won't satisfy 7on, 
it's hard to 8a7 what can; but indeed I think you ought to 
know by this time 0' day how far a handsome face goes with 
them. Give the divil himself but thaty an' they'll take bis 
hoins, hooves, an' tail into the bargain — ay will they." 

This obienration was accompanied by a grin so sneering 
and bitter, that his companion, on lookmg at him, knew not 
how to aocomt for it, unless by supposing that he must, 
daring the coarse of his life, have sustained some serious or 
irreparable injury at their hands. 

"You appear not to like the women, Donnel; how is 
thai?" 

"Like theml" he replied, and as he spoke, his face, which 
had been, a little before, ghastly with horror, now became 
black and Yenomous — "hal ha I how is that, you say? — oh, 
no matther now — ^they're angels — angels of perdition; their 
troth is tiraiehery, an' theur — ^but no matther. I'll now go 
in an'q;iake to your father on this business; but I forgot to 
say that I most see Ora Gal soon, to let her know oar 
plans; so do 70U make 70ur mind usy, and lave the manage- 
ment of the whole thing in my hands." 

Q2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A MIDDLEMAN MAGISTRATE OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 

AND HIS CLERK. 

Dick o* tue Grange — ^whose name was Henderson — at least 
such is the name wo choose to give him — held his office, as 
many Irish magistrates have done before him, in his own 
parlour; that is to say, he sat in an arm-chair at (me of the 
windows, which was thrown open for him, wlulst those who 
came to seek justice, or, as they termed it, law, at his hands, 
were compelled to stand uncovered on the ontdde, no matter 
whether the weather was stormy or otherwise. We are not 
now about to pronounce any opinion upon the constitntional 
spirit of Dick's decisions, inasmuch as nineteen out of every 
twenty of them were come to by the only ^'Magbtratea' 
Guide" he ever was acquainted with — ^to wit, the redonbtable 
Jemmy Branigan. Jemmy was his clerk, and although he 
could neither read nor write, yet in cases where his judg- 
ments did not give satisfaction, he was both able and wiUing 
to set his mark upon the discontented parties, in a &shion 
that did not allow his blessed signature to be easily foigotten. 
Jemmy, however, as the reader knows, was absent on the 
momiug we are writing about, having actually fulfilled his 
threat of leaving bis master's service — a threat, by the way, 
which was held out and acted upon at least once every year 
since he and the magistrate had stood to each other in the 
capacity of master and servant. Not that we are precisely 
correct in the statement we have made on this matter, for 
sometimes his removal was the result of diff'^i'Wftl on the 
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part of his master, and sometimes the followmg op of the 
notice which he himself had given him to leave his service. 
Be this as it may, his temporary absences always involved 
a trial of strength between the parties, as to which of them 
should hold ont^ and pnt a constraint upon his inclinations the 
longer; for since the tmth mnst be told of Jemmy, we are 
bound to say that he conld as badly bear to live removed 
fitmi the society of his master, as the latter conld live with- 
out him. For many years of his life he had been threaten- 
ing to go to America, or to Uve with a brother that he had 
in the Isle of WhUe^ as he called it, and on several occasions 
he had taken formal leave of the whole family (always m the 
presence of his master, however), on his departure for either 
the (me place or the other, whilst his real abode was a snng 
old garret, where he was attended and kept in food by the 
family and his fellow-servants, who were highly amused at 
the oatrageoos distress of his master, occasioned sometimes 
by Jemm/s obstinate determination to travel, and sometimes 
by his extreme brotherly affection. 

Donnel, having left the son cracking a long whip which 
he hdd in his hand, and looking occasionally at the tress of 
Mave Sollivan*s beautiful hair, approached the hall-door, at 
which he knocked, and on the appearance of a servant re- 
qoeated to see Mr. Henderson. The man waved his hand 
towards the sj^t^ce under the window, meaning that he should 
take his stand there, and added — 

" If it's law you want, I'm afeard you'll get more abuse 
than justice from him now, since Jemmy's gone." 

The knowing grin, and the expression of comic sorrow 
which accompanied the last words, were not lost upon the 
prophet, who, in common with every one in the neighbour- 
hood for a circumference of many miles, was perfectly well 
aware of the life which master and man both led. 
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*'Is that it?" add the prophet; ^^ however, it can't be 
helped. Cleric or no deik, I want to see him on sariooa 
business, tell him; bat 1*11 wait, of coorse, tali he's at Id* 
sure." 

*^Tom," sidd Henderson from within, '*who*8 there?-- 4s 
that himf If it is, tell him, confound himl to come in, an' 
I'll forgive him. If he'll promise to keep a dvii tongne in 
his head, I'll forget all, say. Come in, jon old scomidrel, 
Tm not angry with you; I want to speak to you, at all 
events." 

'* It's not him, sir; it's only Donnel MK}owan, the Bhick 
Prophet, that wants some law business.** 

*^ Send him to the devil for law business. What brings 
him here now? Tell him he shall have neither law nor 
justice from me. Did yon send to his brother-in-law? 
Maybe he's there!*' 

'' We did, su*. Sorra one of his seed, breed, or generation, 
but we sent to. However, it's no use... off to Ameriky he's 
gone, or to the Isle o' White, at any rate." 

" May the devil sink America and the Isle of White both 
in the ocean, and you, too, you scoundrel, and all of yonl 
Only for the cursed crew that's about me, I*d have him here 
still — and ho the only man that understood my wants and 
my wishes, and that could keep me comfortable and easy." 

'^ Troth, then, he hadn't an overly civil tongue in lus 
head, sir,*' replied the man ; ** for, when you and he, jonr 
honour, were together, there was little harmony to spare 
between you.'* 

'^ That was my own fault, you cur. No servant but him- 
self would have had a day's patience with me. He never 
abused me but when I deserved it — did he?" 

"No, your honour; I know he didn't, in troth." 

" You lie, yon villain, you know no such thing. Here am 
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I with my sore leg, and no one to dress it for me. Who*s 
to help me np stairs or down stairs? — ^who's to be about me ? 
or who cares for me, now that he's gone? Nobody — not a 
sonL* 

'' Doesn't liasther Richard, sir?" 

**No, or; Master Itichard gives himself little tronble 
aboot me. He has other plots and plans on his hands — 
o^her fish to fry^-other irons in the fire. Master Richard, 
fflrra, doesn't care a corse if I was under the sod to-morrow, 
but wouUL be ^ad of it; neither does any one about me — 
but he dad\ and you infernal crew, you have driven Mm away 
from mel 

** We, yonr honour?" 

"Yes, all of you; you put me first out of temper by your 
ne^ect and your extravagance ; then I vented it on hun be- 
cause he was the only one among you I took any pleasure in 
abns — in speaking to. However, my mind's made up— I'll 
caU an auction — sell everything — and live in Dublin as well 
as I can. What does that black hound want?" 

" Some law business, sir; but I dunna what it is." 

"Is the scoundrel honest, or a rogue?" 

"Throth it's more than I'm able to tell your honour, sir. 
I don't know much about hhn. Some spakes well, an' some 
spakes iQ of him, — jist like his neighbours — aheml" 

"Ay, an' that's all you can say of him? but if he was 
here, I could soon ascertdn what stuff he's made of, and 
what kind of a hearing he ought to get However, it doesn't 
matter now — TU auction everything — in this Grange I won't 
live; and to be sure but I was a precious old scoundrel to 
quarrel with the best servant a man ever had." 

Just at this moment, who should come round from a back 
passage, carrying a small bundle in his hand, but the object 
of an his solicitude. He approached quietly upon tiptoe, 
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with a look in whioh might be read a meet startimg and 
hidicrons expression of anxiety and repentaooe^ 

«<Howi8 he?" said he — *' how is bia poor 1^? Oh, tiun, 
blessed saints, bat I was the doable-distilled villain of the 
airth to lave him as I did to the crew that was abont himi 
The best masther that ever an onld vagabond like me was 
ongratefol to! How is he, Tom?" 

" Why," replied the other, '^ if 70a take mj advioe, jon^ 
keep from him at all events. He's oarsm* and abnsm' 70a ever 
since 70a went, and wont allow one of ns even to name yon.*' 

'' Troth an' it onl7 shows his sense; fbr I deaarved notiun* 
else at his hands. However, if what 70a sa7 is throe, Pm 
afeard he's not long for this world, and that hit taUdn' sense 
at last is onl7 the lightenin* before death, poor gintlemanl 
/ can 8ta7 no longer from hm, Buy how, let him be as he 
ma7; an' God pardon me for m7 ongratitode in desartin* 
him like a villiun as I did." 

He then walked into the parloor; and as the pirophet was 
beckoned as far as the hall, he had an oppoitanit7 oi wit- 
nessing the interview which took place between this extnor- 
dinaiy pair. Jemm7, before entering, threw amde his bundle 
and his hat, stripped off his coat, and in a moment presented 
himself in the nsual striped cotton jacket, with sleeves, 
which he alwa7s wore. Old Dick was in the act of letting 
fl7 an oath at something, when J6mm7, walkxng in, jast as 
if nothing had happened, exclaimed — 

" Wh7 thin, Mother 0' Moses, is it at the onld wmk I find 
70U? Troth it*s past ooansel, past grace wid 700— I*m 
afraid 7oa*re too oald to mend. In the mane time, donH 
stare as if 700 seen a ghost — onl7 tell as how is that nnfor- 
tnnate leg of 7oar8?" 

" Wh7 — eh? — a7,— oh, a7, — ^you're back, are 70U?- 
what the devil brought 70a here agdn? — eh^' 
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** Come now, ke^ yourself qakty yon onpenitent onld 
anner, <Mr itH be worse for jon* How is yonr leg?" 

Ab, yon proTokm' old rascal — eh? — so yon are back?^ 
DonH yon see I am — ^who would stick to yon like my- 
self afther all? TVoth I missed yonr dirty tongae, bad as 
it is — diTil a thing but lank peace and quietness I was in 
ever flince I seen yon last" 

"And deril a scomidrel has had the honesty to give me a 
sin^ word of abase to my &ce since yon left me." 

** And bow often did I tell yon that yon conldn't depind 
upcm the crew that's abont yon — the tmth*s not in them — 
an' that 70a ought to know. However, so far as I am 
consamed, don't fret — God knows I forgiye yon all yonr foUy 
9jidfeaathalag?iy* in hopes always that yonll mend yonr life 
in many respects. Yon had myself before yon as an exam- 
ple, thoogh I say it that onghtn't to say it; bnt yon know 
yon didn't take patthem by me as yon onght." 

** Shake hands, Jemmy — I'm glad to see yon again — ^yon 
were pnt to expense nnce yon went" 

" No, none — ^no, I tell yon." 

** But I say yon were." 

"There, keep yourself qniet now — ^no I wasn't — an' if I 
was, too, what is it to yon?" 

** Here, pat that note in yonr pocket" 

" Sorra bit, now," replied Jemmy " to plaise yon" — grip- 
ping it t^;htly at the same time as he spoke-^" do yon want 
to vex me agm?" 

^' Pnt it in yonr pocket, sirra, unless yon wish me to break 
yonr head.** 

'^Oh, he would," said Jemmy, looking, with a knowing 
face of tenor, towards Tom Booth and the prophet — "it's 

• Nonsense. 
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the weight of hiB cane I'd get, sure enough — but it's an onld 
sajin* an' a trae one, that where the generosity's in, it mnst 
come out There now, Fye pot it in my pocket for yon — 
an* I hope you're satisfied. DivO a sich a tjrrant in Enrope,*^ 
said he, londlj, '* when he wishes — an* yet, afther aD,** he 
added, in a low, confidential voice, jost lood enongh for 
his master to hear — ''where 'nd one get the like of 
him? Tom Booth, desire them to fetch warm wather to 
the study, till I dress his poor leg, and make him fit for 
business.** 

'' Here is Donnel Dhu,** replied Booth, '' waitin* for law 
business.** 

'^ Go to the windy, Donnel,** sud Jemmy, with an autho- 
ritative ak — '' go to your ground; but before you go let tne 
know what you want** 

'' ni do no such thing,*' replied the prophet — *' unless to 
say, that it's a matter of life an' death.** 

'' Go ont^" repeated Jemmy, with brief and determined 
authority, '' an* wait till it's his honour's convanience — hb 
full convanience — to sec you. As dark a rogue, sir,*' — be 
continued, having shoved the prophet outside, and slapped 
the door in his face — *' and as great a schamer as ever put a 
coat on his back. He's as big a liar, too, when he likes, as 
ever broke bread ; but there's far more danger in him when 
he tells truth, for then you may be sure that he has some 
di\'il'8 design in view." 

Dick o' the Grange, though vulgar and eccentric, was by 
no means deficient' in shrewdness and common sense; neither 
was he, deliberately, an unjust man; but, like too many in 
the world, he generally suffered his prejudices and his inte- 
rests to take the same side. Having had his leg dressed, 
and been prepared by Jemmy for the business of the day, ho 
took his place as usual m the chair of justice, had the 
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thrown open, and desired the prophet to state the 
iiAtare of his bii8ines& 

The latter told him Uiat the commontca^n must be a 
private one* as it inyolTed a matter of deep importanee^ 
bdng no less than an affiiir of life and death* 

This startled the magistrate, who with a kind of awkward 
embaiTBSsment, ordered, or rather requested Jemmj to with- 
diaw, intimating that he wonkl be soit for, if his advice or 
opinion shoold be deemed neoessaiy. 

^No matther," replied Jemmy, ''the Ums will be jour 
own; fixr sore I know the nice hand yon make of law, when 
jTonVe left to jovad£ Only before I go, mark my words; 
there yon stand, Donnd Dhn, an' I'm teUin' him to be on 
his gnaid against yon — don't put tmst, plaise your honour, 
in ei^er his word or his oath — an' if he's bringin* a charge 
against any one, give it in favour of his enemy, whoever 
^ IS. I hard that he was wanst tried for robbery, an* I 
only wondher it wasn't for murdher, too; for, in troth and 
eowl, if ever a roan has both one and the other in his £Bu;e, 
he ha& It's known to me that he's seen now an' then ool- 
loguin' an' skulkin' behind the hedges, about dusk, wid red 
iloddy Duncan, that was in twiste for robbery. Troth it's 
bircLs of a feather wid them — an' I wouldn't be surprised if 
we were to see them both swing from the same rope yet. 
So there's my correcthor of you, you villain," he added, 
addressing IfGowan, at whom he felt deeply indignant, in 
consequence of his not admitting him to the secret of the 
communication he was about to make. 

Henderson, when left alone with the prophet, heard the 

disdosures which the latter made to him, with less surprise 

than interest. He himself remembered the circumstances 

perfectly well, and knew that on the occasion of Condy Dal- 

toa's former arrest, appearances had been very strongly 

B 
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agunst him. It was then expected that he would have dis- 
closed the particular spot in which the body had been con- 
cealed, bnt as he . strennouslj perasted in denying an j 
knowledge of it, and as the body consequently oonld not be 
produced, they were obliged, of necessity, to discharge him, 
but still under strong suspidons of his guHl. 

The interview between Henderson and MKiOwan was a 
long one; and the disclosures made were considered of too 
much importance for the former to aol withoat the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of another magistrate. He accordingly 
desired the prophet to come to him on the following day but 
one, when he said he would secure the pretence of a Major 
.Johnston, who was also in the commission, and by whose 
warrant old Condy Dalton had been ori^nally aiiested on 
suspicion of the murder. It was recommended ^al every- 
thing that had transpired between them should be kept 
strictly secret, lest the murderer, if made acquainted with 
the charge which was about to be brought home to him, 
should succeed in escaping from justice. Young Dick, who 
had been sent for by his father, recommended this^ and on 
those terms they separated. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

A PLOT AND A PROPHBCT. 

Ous readers ctimot forget a short dialogae which took 
plaee between Ghazle^ Hanlon and the strange female who 
has already bone s<mie part in the incidents of onr story. 
It oocorred on the ttommg she had been sent to convey the 
bandkerohief which Hanlon had promised to Sarah M^Gowan, 
in lieu of the tobacco-box of which we have so frequently 
made motion, and which, on that occasion, she expected to 
have received from Sarah. After having inquired from 
Hankm wbj Donnel Dhu was called the Black Prophet, she 



*'Bot conld he have anythmg to do wid the mnrdher?^' 
To wluch Hanlon replied that — ''he had been thinkin' 
about that» an' had some talk, this momin', wid a man that's 
livin' a long time — indeed, that was bom — a little above the 
place, an' he says that the Black Prophet, or M'Gowan, did 
not come to the neighbonrhood till afther the mnrdher." 

Now this person was no other than red Roddy Doncan, to 
whom onr finend Jemmy Branigan, made such opprobrious 
allusion in the character he gave of the Black Prophet to 
Dick o' the Grange. This man, who was generaUy known 
by the wMqud of Red Roddy, had been for some time look- 
ing after the situation of bailiff or driver to Dick o' the 
Grange; and as Hanlon was supposed to possess a good 
deal of influence with Young Dick, Duncan very properly 
thought he could not do better than cultivate his acquaint- 
snceu This was the circumstance which brought them 
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together at first, and it was something of a dry, mjsteriofns 
manner which Hanlon observed in this fellow, when talking 
abont the prophet and his daughter, that caosed hun to keep 
np the intimacy between them. 

When Donnel Dhn had closed his lengthened conferoioe 
with Henderson, he tamed his step homewards, and had 
got half-way through the lawn, when he was met by Red 
Roddy. He had, only a minnte or two beibfe, left Yoong 
Dick, with whom he held another short c o n versa tian; and 
as he met Roddy, Dick was stiU standing inliim about a 
hundred yards of them, or rather lomigmg about, eraddng 
his whip with that easy indolence and utter disregaid of 
everything but his pleasures which chiefly ooostitiited his 
character. 

''Dont stand to speak to me here,*' said the pii^phet; 
** that young scoundrel will see us. Have yoa tried HanloD 
yet, and will he do? — jea or no?** 

*' I hav nt tried him, but I'm now on my way to do so^" 

" Caution r 

•* Certainly — Vm no fool, I think. If we can secure hkn, 
the business may be managed aisily; that is, prorided the 
two affairs can come off on the same night" 

" Caution, I say again." 

" Certainly — I'm no fool, I hope. Pass on.** 

The prophet and he passed each other very slowly during 
this brief dialogue; the former, when it was finished, point- 
ing naturally towards the Grange or Young Dick, as if he 
had been merely answering a few questions respecting some 
person about the place that the other was going to see. 
Havmg passed the prophet, he turned to the left, by a back 
path that led to the garden, where, in fact, Hanlon was ge- 
nerally to be found, and where, upon this occasion, he found 
him. After a good deal of desultory chat, Roddy at last in- 
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quired if Htnlon thought there existed any chance of his 
procoriiig the post of baili£ 

^ I don't think there Is, then, to tell yon the truth," re- 
plied Hankm; **onld Jemmy is against yon bitterly, an* Mas- 
ther Biduudii interest in this business isn't as strong as his." 

"The Uackgoard onld yillainl** exclaimed Roddy; ''it 
woold be a good job to give him a dog's knock some night 
or odMr." 

"I don't see that either,** replied Hanlon; **onld Jemmy 
does a power of good in his way; and, indeed, many an act 
of kindness the masther himself gets credit for that ought to 
go to Jemmy's aooonnt" 

'* But you can give me a lift in the drivership, Charley, if 
you like.** 

**rm afeaid not, so long as Jemmy*s against you." 

'' Ay, but couldn't you thry an twist that ould scoundhrel 
himself in my favour?" 

''WeQ," replied the other, ''there is something in that^ 
and whatever I can do with him I will, if you'll thry an' do 
me a fiivour." 

*'Me! — name it, man — name it, and it's done, if it was 
only to rob the Grange. Hal ha! ha I An*, by the way, I 
dunna what puts robbin* the same Grange into my hcadl" 

As he spoke, his eye was bent with an expression of 
peculiar ngmficance on Hanlon. 

"No,** rallied Hanlon, with indifference, "it is not to rob 
the Grange. I brieve you know something about the man 
they call the Black Prophet?" 

"Donnel Dhu? Why — ahem — a little — not much; no- 
body, indeed, knows or cares much about him. However, 
like most people, he has his friends and his enemies." 

^* Don't you remember a murdher that was committed 

here about two-an'-twenty years ago?" 

R2 
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" I do." 

'' Was that before or afUier the Black Prophet came to 
live in this oounthiy?" 

^'Afther it — ailher it — ^No, no," he replied, correcting 
himself; ^*I am wrong; it was before he came here." 

^'Then he conM have no hand in it?*' 

''HimI is it him? Whj what pats aich a thing as that 
into your head?** 

^' Faith, to tell yon the tbmth, Roddy, lus daughter Sarah 
an' myself is beginnin' to lock at one another; an* to tell 
}*oa the truth again, Fd wish to know more aboat the same 
prophet before I become his son-in-law, as I haTe some 
notion of doin*." 

''I hard, indeed, that you wor pullin* a string wid her, 
an* now that I think of it, if you give me a lift with onld 
Jemmy, m give you one there. The bailiff's birth is jist 
the thing for me ; not bavin* any family of my own, yon see 
I could have no objection to live in the Grange, as their 
bailiff always did; but aren't you afeaitl to tackle yourself to 
that di^-il's clip, Sarali ?" 

*^ Well, I don't know," replied the other; "I grant it's a 
hazard, by all accounts.*' 

"An' yet," continued Roddy, "she's a favourite with every 
one ; an* indeed there's not a more generous or kinder-hearted 
creature alive this day than she is. I advise you, however, 
not to let her into your saicrets, for if it was the knockin* of 
a man on the head, and that she knew it, and was asked 
about it, out it would go, rather than she'd tell a lie." 

" They say she's handsomer than Gfra Gid Sullivan,** said 
Uanlon; " an* I think myself she is." 

" I don't know — ^it's a dead tie between them ; however, 
I can give you a lift with her father, but not with herself, 
for somehow she doesn't like a bone in my skin.'* 
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*^9he and I made a swop," proceeded Hanlon, ''some 
time ago, that 'nd take a laugh out o' yon: I gave her a 
poc^et-handkerchy, and she was to give me an onld tobaccy- 
box; boft she says she can't find it, althoagh I have sent for 
it, an' axed it myself several times. She thhiks the step- 
mother has thrown it away or hid it somewhere." 

Roddy looked at him inquiringly : '* A tobaccy-box,'* he 
exdaimed; — ^^wonld you like to get it ?" 

''Why," replied Hanlon, "the poor girl has nothin' else 
to give, an' Pd like to have somethin* from her, even if a 
ring was never to go on ns, merely as a keepsake." 

^'Well, then," replied Doncan, with something approach- 
ing to solemnity in his voice, "mark my words; — you pro- 
mise to give me a lift for the diivership with onld Jemmy 
and the two Dicks ?" 

"I do." 

"Well, then, listen: if you will be at the Grey Stone to- 
morrow night at twelve o'clock — midnight — I'll engage that 
Sarah wiHgive you the box tkere,^' 

'•Why, in troth, Roddy, to tell you the truth, if she coald 
give it to me at any other time an' place, I'd prefer it That 
Grey Stone is a wild place to be in at midnight" 

^•It w a wild place; still it's there, an' nowhere else that 
you must get the box. And now that that bargain's made, 
do you tlmdc it's thme that this onld Henderson — " here he 
looked veiy cautiously about him — "has as much money as 
they say he has?" 

"I b'lieve he's very rich." 

*'Ib it thrue that he airs the bank-notes in the garden 
here, and turns the guineas in the sun, for frwd — ^for fj*aid — 
they'd get blue-mowlded? — is it ?" 

"It may, for all I know; but it's more than I've seen 
yet." 
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*'An' now, between jon an' me, Charlej— whisper, I say, 
isn't a thousand pities — ^nobody could hear us, surely?'' 

'^Nonsense; who conld hear ns ? *' 

'* Well, isn't it a thousand pities, Charley a^ that dai- 
cent fellows like yon and me, should be as we are, an' that 
mad ould villain havm* his house full o' money?— eh, now?" 

'*It*s a hard case," replied Hanlon, **but still we must put 
up wid our lot His father, I'm tould, was as poor in the 
beginnin' as either of us." 

**Ay, but it's the son we're spakin' about — the ould tyran- 
nical yillain that dhrires an' harries the poor I He has loads 
of money in the house, they say — eh ?" 

"Divil a know myself knows, Roddy; nor — not makin' 
you an ill answer— divil a hair myself cares, Rockiy. Let 
him have much, or let him have little, that's your share an' 
mine of it*' 

*^ Charley, they say America's a fine place; talkin' about 
money — wid a little money there, they say a man conld do 
wondhers." 

" Who says that ? " 

•'Why, Donnel Dhu, for one; an' he knows, for he was 
there." 

•' I blieve that Donnel was many a place;— over half the 
world, if all 8 thrue." 

•'Aughl the same Donnel's a quare fellow — a deep chap 
— a 'cute fellow ; hut I I know more about him than yon 
think — ay do L" 

" Why, what do you know ?" 

•'No mattber — a thing or two about the same D<HineI; 
an' by the same token, a betther feUow never lived — an' 
whisper — ^you're a strong favourite wid him, that I know, 
for we wor talkm' about you. In the mean time, I wish to 
goodness we had a good scud o' cash among us, an' we safe 
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an* snug in America t Now, shake hands an' good-bj* 

nuffk me^ if yon dhnune of America an' a long pnrse anj o' 

theat iu|^iti> oome to me an' I'll riddle jonr dhrame for yon." 

Ha ten lookad. Haahm significantly in the fiice, wrong 

hand, and left him to meditate on the pnrport of their 



The latlcf^ aa ha went ont^ gazed at him with a good deal 
of mpnie^ 

^^So," thooghihe, *^yon were iedin' my pulse, were yon? 
I doa^ UuDk i£% hsrd to gness whereabonts yon are ; how- 
erer. 111 think of jonr advice at any rate, an' see what good 
may be in it Bat, in the name of all that's wonderful, how 
does it come to pass that that red mffian has sich authority 
over Sarah M'Gowan as to make her fetch me the very thmg 
I want?.^«that tobaccy-box — an' at sich a place, too, an' sich 
an hour! An' yet he says she doesn't like a bone in his skin, 
which I blievel Fm fairly in the dark here; however, time 
win make it all dear, I hope; an* for that we mnst wait" 

He then resumed his employment 

Domel Dhn, who was a man of much energy and activity, 
whenever his purposes required it, instead of turning his 
steps homewards, directed them to the house of our kind 
fifiend Jerry SuUivan, with whose daughter, the innocent 
and unsuspecting Mave, it was his mtention to have another 
private interview. During the interval that had elapsed 
sinoe his last journey to the house of his virtuous and hos- 
pitable fimiily, the gloom that darkened the f/Lce of the conn- 
try had become awful, and such as wofaUy bore out to the 
letter the melancholy truth of his own predictions. Typhus 
fever had now set in, and was filling the land with fearful 
and unexampled desolation. Famine, in all cases the source 
and origm of contagion, had done, and was still doing, its 
work. The early potato crop, for so far as it had come in, 
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waa a pitiable fiulnre — the qnantitj bdng small, and the 
quality wateiy and bad. The oata, too, and all eaify grain 
of that aeason^s growth, were still more ddi^erioas as food, 
for they had all fermented and become sour, so that the use of 
them, and the bad potatoes, too, was the most certain means 
of propagating the pestilence which was sweeping away the 
people in snch mnltitndea. Scarcely anything presented it- 
self to him, as he went along, that had not some melancholy 
association with death or its emblems. To all tids, however, 
he paid little or no att^tion. When a imeraL met Imn, he 
merely turned back three stq>s in the diredion it went, as 
was usnal; bat unless he ha{q[)ened to know the fiunily from 
which death had selected its yictim, he never even took the 
trouble of inquiring who it was they boro to the graye— « 
circumstance which strongly proved the utter and heartleBS 
selfishness of the man^s nature. On arriving at SuDivaa'a, 
however, he could not hdp feeling startled, hard and idth- 
out sympathy as was his heart, at the wild and emadated 
evidences of misery and want which a couple of weeks' sevone 
suffering had impressed upon them. The gentle Mave her- 
self, patient and uncompluning as she was, had become thin 
and cheeriess ; yet of such a character was the sadness which 
rested on her, that it only added a mournftd and melancholj 
charm to her beauty — a charm that tquched the heart of the 
beholder at once with love and compassion. As yet there had 
been no sickness among them ; but who could say to-day that 
he or she might not be stricken down at once before to-morrow. 

**Donnel," said Sullivan, after he had taken a seat, **hoir 
you came to prophesy what would happen, an* what has hap- 
pened, is to me a wondher; but sure enough, farter qaxr^^ 
it has all come to pass ! " 

**I can't tell myself," replied the other, *'how I do it; all 

* Bitter misfortune. 
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I know is, that the words come into my month, an' I can't 
help QMikin' them. At anj rate, that's not snrprisin'. I'm 
the seventh son of the seventh son, afther seven generations; 
that 18, Pm the seventh son that was in onr fiimilj; an' yon 
mnst know ikat the knowledge increases as thej go on. Every 
seventh son knows more than thim that wint before him till 
it comes to the kst, an' he knows more than thim alL There 
were six seventh eons before me, so that I'm the last; for it 
WIS never known since the world began that ever more than 
seven afther one another had the gift of proj^iecy in the 
same fiuaoilj. That's the raison, yon see, that I have no 
sons — the knowledge ends wid me." 

"It's very strange," replied Sullivan, "an' not to be ac- 
counted for by any one but God — ^glory be to his name ! " 

"It 18 strange— an' when I find that Im goin to foretell 
lything that's bad or nnlncky, I feel great pain and unaisi- 
in my mind — ^bnt, on the other hand, when I am to pro- 
I^iesy what's good« I get quite light-hearted and aisy — I'm 
an happiness. An' that's the way I feel now, an' has felt 
for the last day or two." 

" I wish to God, Donnel," said Mrs. Sullivan, " that yon 
coald prophesLEe somethmg good for us." 

'*0r," continned her charitable and benevolent husband, 
*^ for the thousands of poor crathurs that wants it still more 
than we do-— smre it's thankful to the Almighty we ought to 
be, an' is» I hope— that this wofnl sickness hasn't come upon 
us yet Even Condy Dalton an* his family — ay, God be 
praised for givin' me the heart to do it — I can forgive him 
and them." 

"Don't say them, Jerry, ahagur," observed his wife; "we 
never had any bad feelin* against them," 

"Well, well," continued the husband, " I can forgive him 
an* all o' them now— for, God help them, they're in a state 
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of tlie most Iwut-bireakm' ^sthntioii, fi¥in* 00I7 npoa the 
bha tbml tlie poor stanin* ndgfaboius is Me to crib from 
tiMirowBhuigij months for them 1" And here the tears — 
the tears that did honour not only to hun, bat to hmnan na- 
tme and has comitij — loUed slo^j down his emaciated 
cheeksi for the deep distress to whidi the man that ha be- 
fiered to be the mnrderer of his brodier had been brongfat. 

^Indeed, DooneU" said Mrs. SolfiTan, ^It would be a hard 
an* nndiaritable heart that wooldn*t relent if it knew what 
thej re safferin*. Yonng Con is jist risin* ovt of the Caver 
that was in the familT, and it would wring your — ** 

A glance at Maye occasioaed her to pause. The gentle 
giri, upon whom the prophet had kept his eye daring the 
whole eonyersation, had been reflecting, in her wasted hut 
beantifol foatves, both the delicacy and dq>Ui ci the sym- 
pathy that had been expressed for ^be m^appy Daitona. 
Sometimes she became pale as ashes, and again her oom- 
p^xion assumed the subdued hue of the wild rose; for— «]as 
that we must say it — sorrow and suffering — m other words, 
want> in it3 almost seven^t form, had thrown its mdancfaoly 
hue over the richness of her blush — ^wlnch, on this occasion, 
borrowed a delicate grace from distress itsd£ Such, hideed, 
was her beauty, and so gently and serenely did her Tirtues 
shine through it, that it mattered not to what oondition of 
calamity they were subjected ; in every sitoation tiiey seemed 
to shed some new aud unexpected charm upon the eyes of 
those who looked upon her. The mother, we said, on glanc- 
ing at her, paused — but the cord of love and sorrow had 
been toncbcd, and poor Mave, unable any longer to restrain 
her feelingd, burst out into tears, and wept aloud on hearing 
the name and sofferings of her lover. Her father looked at 
her, and bis brow got sad ; bnt there was no longer the dark- 
ness of resentment or indignation there; so true b it that 
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soffering chastens the heart into its noblest affections, and 
purges it of gloomier and grosser passions. 

^ Poor Mave," he exclaimed, *'when / let the tears down 
for the man that has my brother's blood on his hands, it's no 
-vrondher that you should ciy for him yon love so well" 

''Oht dear fiither," she exchumed, throwing herself into 
his arms, and embracing him tenderly, ''I feel no misery nor 
sorrow now — ^the words yon have spoke has made me happy. 
An these aafforins wiU pass away; for it cannot be bnt God 
win, sooner or later, reward yonr piety and goodness. Oh, if 
I conld do anything for — ^for — ^for any one,** and she blushed 
as she spoke; ''hot I cannot There is nothmg here that I 
can do at home; but if I could go out an' work by the day, 
I*d do it an' be happy, in ordher to help the — ^that — family 
that's now brought so low, and that's so much to be pitied T* 

We have already said that the prophet's eye had been 
bent iqton her ever since he came into the house, but it was 
with an expression of benignity and affection which, not- 
withstanding the gloomy character of his countenance, no one 
could more plansibly or winningly assume. 

Have, in the mean time, could scarcely bear to look upon 
him; and it was quite clear from her manner that she had, 
since their last mysterious interview, once more fiUlen back 
into those fedings of strong aversion with which she had re- 
garded him at first. M'Gowan saw this, and without much 
difficulty gnesBcd at the individual who had been instrumental 
in prodocing the change. 

''God pardon an' forgive me," he exclaimed, as if giving 

nnconscions utterance to his own reflections — '' for what I 

had thoughts of about that darlln' an* lovely girl ; bat sure 

in make it up to her; an', indeed, I feel the words of the 

goodness that's to befall her breakin* out o' my lips. A 

coQeen dhas, I had some private discoorse wid you when 1 

S 
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was here last, an* will you let me spake a few words to yoo 
by ourselves agin?" 

"No," she replied, "Ml hear nothing from yOa ^I don't 

like you — ^I can't like you, an* 111 hold no priyate discoorse 
with you." 

" Oh, thin, but that voice is munc itself^ an* you are, by 
all accounts, the best of giris; but sure we hare all turned 
over a new leaf, poor child. I discovered how I was taken 
in an' desaved; but sure I can't ait you — an' a sweet morsel 
you'd be, a larma dhaa — ^nor I can't run away wid yon — an' 
I seen the day that it's not my heart would hindher me to 
do that same. Oh, my goodness, what a head o* hair] — an' 
talkin about that — ^you undherstand — Td like to have a word 
or two wid yourself." 

"Say whatever you have to say before my &ther and 
mother, then," she replied; "I have no — ** she paused 
a moment, and seemed embarrassed. The prophet, who 
skilfully threw in the allnsion to her hair, guessed the words 
she was on the point of uttering, and availing himself of her 
diiiienlty, seemed to act as if she had completed what she 
was about to say. 

"I know, dear," he added, "you have no saicrets firom 
them — I'm glad to hear it, an* for that raison I'm willin* to 
say what I had to say in their presence — so far as I'm con- 
samed, it makes no difference." 

The allusion to her hair, added to his last observations, 
reminded her that it might be possible he had some message 
from her lover, and she consequently seemed to waver a lit- 
tle, as if strugglmg against her strong mstmclave abhorrence 

of him. 

"Don't be afeard, Mave dear," said her mother; "sure 
poor, honest Donnel wishes you well, an* wont prophesize 
any harm to i/ou. Go with him.'* 
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"Do, achora,"- added the father; ^'Donnel can have no- 
tlung to aaj to 70a that can have any harm in it; go for a 
minnte or two, since he wishes it" 

Relnctantij, and with an indomitable feeling against the 
TXkan, she went ont, and both stood under the shelter of a 
little elder hedge that adjoined the honse. 

"Now, tell me," she asked, qnicklj, "what is it jou have 
to saj to me?" 

"I gave jonng Condj Dalton the party ringlet of hair you 
sent him." 

'* What did he say," she inquired. 

" Not much," he replied, " till I tould him it was the last 
token that erer yon could send him after what your father 
said to you." 

"Welir 

"Why, he cursed your father, an* said he desarved to get 
Ills neck broke." 

"I don't believe that," she replied; "I know he never 
sudd them words, or anythmg like them. Don't mislead me, 
bat ten me what he did say." 

"Ah I poor Mave," he replied, "you little know what hot 
blood runs in the Daltons' veins. He said very little that 
was creditable to himself — an' indeed I won't rcpate it — but 
it was enough to make any girl of spirit have done wid him." 

"An* don't you know," she replied, mournfully, "that I 
have done with him — an* that there never can be anything; 
bat sorrow and good- will between us? Wasn't that my 
moasage to him by yourself?" 

It was, dear, an* I hope you're still of the same mind." 
I am," she said; "but you are not tellin' me the truth 
about him. He never spoke disrespectfully of my father or 
xne. 

**No, indeed, asthore, he did not, then — oh, the sorra syl- 
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lable — oh, no; if I sud so, don't believe me." And jet the 
very words he uttered, in consequence of the meaning which 
they recdved from his manner, made an impresdon directly 
the reverse of their natural import 

"Well, then," she said, *'that*s all yon have to say to 
me?" 

"No," he replied, "it is not; I want to know from you 
when you'll be goin* to your uncle's at MuHaghmore." 

"To-morrow," replied the artless and unsuspicious girl, 
without a moment's hesitation. 

" Well, then," siud he, "you pass the Grey Stone, at the 
foot of Mallybenagh — of coorse, I know you must Now, 
my dear Mave, I want to show you that I have some insight 
into futurity. What hour wiD you pass it at?" 

"About three o'clock, as near as I think — ^it may be a 
little more or a little less.*' 

"Very well, acushla; when you pass the Grey Stone, 
about a few hundred yards on the right-hand side, the Jirsl 
person you meet will be a young man, well-made and very 
handsome. That young man wiD be the person, whoever he 
is — an* I don't know myself — ^that will bring you love, and 
wealth, and happiness, an' all that a woman can wish to have 
with a man. Now, dear, if this doesn't happen, never blieve 
an3rthing / say again ; but if this does happen, I hope yoall 
have good sense, acushla machree, to be guided by one that's 
your true friend — an' that's mysel£ The first person you 
meet, afrher passin' the Grey Stone, on your right-hand side 
— remember the words. I know there's great luck an' high 
fortune before you; for, indeed your beauty an' goodness 
well desarves it, an' they'll get both." 

They then returned into the house; Mave somewhat sur- 
prised, but no way relieved, whilst the prophet seemed ra- 
ther m better spirits by the interview. 
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"Now, Jerry SalliTaD,** said he, "an* you, Bridget his 
wife, lend your ears an' listen. The heart of the prophet is 
fall of good to yon and yoors, and the good most come to his 
lips, and flow fit>m them when it comes. There are three 
books known to the wise, the Book of Marriage, the Book of 
Death, and the Book of Judgment Open a leaf, says the 
Angd of Marriage — the Garden Angel of Jericho — ^wherc he 
brings all love, happiness, and peace to; open a leaf, says 
the Angel of Marriage — him that has one head and ten Iioms 
— and read ns a page of futurity from the Prophecy of St. 
Nebbychodanazor the divine. The child is a {ieiymale child, 
says the angel with one head and ten horns, by name Mabel 
Snlliyan, daughter to honest Jerry SuUivan an' his daiccnt 
wife Bridget, of Aughnamurrin. Amin, says the prophet. 
Time is not tide, nor is tide time ; an* neither will wait for 
num. Three things will happen. A girl, young and hand- 
some, will walk forth u|)on the highway, and there she will 
meet a young man, young an* handsome, too, who will rise 
lier to wealth, happiness, and grandeur. So be it, says the 
Book of Marriage, an* amin, agin, says the prophet. Open 
a new lea^ says Nebbychodanazor the divine — a new leaf 
in the Book of Judgment and another in the Book of Death. 
A man was killed, an' his body hid, an' a man lived with his 
blood upon him. Fate is fate, an' justice is near. For 
yean he will keep the murdhcr to himself, till a man's to 
come that win bring him to judgment Then will judgment 
be passed, and the Book of Death will be opened. Read, 
says the prophet — it is done at last — Judgment is passed, 
and Death foUows — the innocent is set free, and the mur- 
dherer that consaled the murder so long swings at last ; and 
all these thmgs is to be found by the Wise in the Books of 
Afarriage, Death, and Judgment:" he then added as he had 

done at the conclusion of his former prophecy — 

S2 
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*'Be kind and indulgent to your daughter, for she'll soon 
make all your fortunes; an' take care of her and yourselves 
till I see yoz again.'* 

As before, he gave them no further opportunity of asking 
fi)r explanations, but immediately departed; and as if he had 
been moved by some new impulse or after-thought, he di- 
rected his steps once more to the Grange, idiere he saw 
yonng Henderson, with whom he had another private inter- 
view, of the purport of which our readers may probably form 
a tolerably accurate conjecture. 



CHAPTER XVL 

MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF THE TOBAOOO-fiOX. 

M'Gowan's mind, at this period of our narrative, was bu»ly 
engaged in arranging his plans — ^for we need scarcely add 
here, that, whether founded in justice or not, he had more 
than one ripening. Still there preyed upon him a certun 
secret anxiety, from which, by no effort, could he succeed in 
ridding himself. The disappearance of the tobacoo-box kept 
him so ill at case and unhappy, that he resolved, on his way 
home, to make a last effort at finding it out, if it could be 
done ; and many a time did he heartily curse his own stupi- 
dity for ever having suffered it to remain in his house or 
about it, especially when it was so easy to destroy it. His 
suspicions rcspectmg it most certamly rested upon NeDy, 
whom he now began to regard with a feeling of both hatred 
and alarm. Sarah, he knew, had little sjrmpathy with him ; 
but then he also knew that there existed less in common be- 
tween her and Nelly. He thought, therefore, that his wisest 
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plan would be to widen the breach of iO-feelmg between them 
more and more, and thns to secure himself, if posable, of 
Sarah's co-operation and confidence, if not fixmi affection or 
good-feeling towards himself, at least from ill-will towards 
her stepmother. For this reason, therefore, as well as for 
others of equal, if not of more importance, he came to the 
determination of taking, to a certain extent, Sarah into his 
confidence, and thus making not only her quickness and ac- 
tivity, but her impetuosity and resentments, useful to his de- 
signs. It was pretty late that night when he reached home ; 
and as he had devoted the only portion of time that remained 
between his arrival and bed-time to a description of the un- 
settled state of the country, occasioned by what were properly 
called the Famine Outrages, that were then beginning to take 
place, he made no allusion to anything connected with his 
projects, to either Nelly or his daughter, the latter of whom, 
by the way, had been out during the greater part of the even- 
ing. The next morning, however, he asked her to take a 
short stroll with him along the river, which she did; and 
both returned after having had at least an hour's conversa- 
tion — Sarah, with a flushed cheek and indignant eye, and 
her father, with his brow darkened, and bis vmce quivering 
from suppressed resentment; so that, so far as observation 
went, their interview and conununication had not been very 
agreeable on dther side. After breakfiist, Sarah put on her 
cloak and bonnet, and was about to go out, when her father 
said — 

" Pray, ma*am, where are you goin* now?" 

''It doesn't signify," she replied; "but at all evmts yon 
needn't ax me, for I won't tell you." 

**What kind of an answer is tiiat to give me? Do you 
forget that I am your father?'* 

*' I wish I could; for indeed I'm sony you are**' 
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"Oh, you know," observed Nelly, "she was always a du- 
tiful giii — always a quiet, good crathur. Why, you onbid- 
dable sthrap, what kind of an answer is that to give to your 
father?" 

Ever since their stroll that morning, Sarah's eyes had been 
turned from time to time upon her stepmother with flash after 
flash of burning indignation, and now that she addressed her, 
she said — 

"Woman, you don't know how I scorn youl Oh, you 
mane an* wicked wretch! had you no pride durin* aU your 
life? It*s but a short time you an* I will be undher the same 
roof together — an* so far as Fm consamed. 111 not stoop 
ever to bandy abuse or ill tongue with you again. I know 
only one other person that is worse an* meaner still than yon 
are — an' there, I am sorry to say, he stands in the shi^pe of 
my father.*' 

She walked out of the cabin with a flushed cheek, and a 
step that was full of disdain and a kind of natural pride that 
might ahnost be termed dignity. Both felt rebuked; and 
Nelly, whose face got blanched and pale at Sarah*s words, 
now turned upon the prophet with a scowl. 

" Would it bo possible," said she, " that you'd dare to let 
out anything to that madcap?" 

"Now," said he, "that the coast is clear, I desire you to 
answer me a question that FU put to you — an* mark my 
wordf; — ^by all that's above us, an' undher us, an* about us, if 
you don*t spake thrutb, I'll be apt to make short work of it." 

"What is it?" she inquired, looking at him with cool and 
collected resentment, and an eye that was perfectly fearieas. 

"There was a tobaccy-box about this house, or in this 
house; do you know anything about it?** 

"A tobaccy-box, is it?" 

" Ay, a tobaccy-box." 
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*' Wen, an' what about it? What do 70a want wid it? 
An oold ru$ty tobacc7-box; mnsha, is that what's thronblin' 
jon this mornin'?" 

^^Come," said he, darkening, '< 111 have no hnmbnggin' — 
answer me at wanst Do yon know anything about it?" 

**Ib it abont yoor onld rnsty tobaccj-box? Airah, what 
'ud I know about it? What the sorra would a man like 
you do wid a tobaocy-box, that doesn't erer smoke? Is it 
mad or rayin' yon are? Somehow I think the stroll you 
had wid that vagabond gipsy of a daughter of yours hasn't 
put you into the best of temper, nor her either. I hope you 
didnt act the villain on me; for she looks at me as if she 
could ait me widout salt But, indeed, she's takin* on her 
own hand finely of late; she's gettin' too proud to answer 
me now when I ax her a question." 

WeD, why don't you ax her as you ought?" 
She was out all yestherday evenin', and when I said* 
* You idle sthrap, where wor you?' she wouldn't even think 
worth her while to g^ve me an answer, the yagabone." 

** Do ^ou give me one in the mane time. What about 
the box I want? Spake truth, if you regard your health." 

** 1 know nothing about your box, an' I wish I could say 
as much of yourself Howeyer, I won't long throuble you^ 
that I can tell you — ay, an' her too. She needn't fear that 
1*11 be kmg undher the same roof wid her. I know, any 
way, I wouldn't be safe ; she'd only stick me in one of her 
fits, now that she's able to fight me." 

*' Now, Kelly,*' said the prophet, deliberately shutting the 
door, '' I know you to be a hardened woman, that has little 
fear in your heart I think you know me, too, to be a 
hardened and determined man. There, now, I have shut 
an' bouhed the door, an' by Him that made me, you'll never 
lave this house, nor go out of that door a liyin' woman, nn~ 
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leas jon tell me all yon know about that tobaccy-box* Now, 
jou know m J mind an* my coorse — act as jon like now.** 

'* Ha, ha, hal Do you think to fiighten me?** she asked, 
laughing derisiyely. '' Me! — oh, how much you're mistaken, 
if you think sol Not that I don*t b'lleve you to be danger- 
ous, an* a man that one ought to fear, but / hare no fear of 
you.- 

*' Answer me quickly,'* he replied — and, as he spoke, he 
seized the very some knife from which she had so narrowly 
escaped in her conflict with Sarah — " answer me, I say; an' 
mark, / have no raison to wish you alive.** 

And as he spoke, the glare in his eye flashed and became 
fearful. 

''Ay,'* said she, ''there's your daughter's look, an' the 
same knife, too, that was near dom' for me wanst. WeD, 
don't think that it*s fear makes me say what I*m goin* to 
say; but that's the same knife; an' besides I dhramed last 
night that I was dressed in a black cloak — an* a black cloak, 
they say, is death/ Ay, death! — an* I know /*m not Jit to 
die, or to meet judgment, an* yoM know that, too. Now, 
then, tell me what is it you want wid that box?" 

" No," he replied, sternly and imperatively, " 111 tell you 
nothin' about it; but get it at wanst, before my passion 
rises higher an' deadlier." 

" Well, then, mark mo, I'm not afraid of you — ^but 1 have 
the box." 

*' An' how did you come by it?" he asked. 

" Sarah was lookm' for a cobweb to stop the blood where 
she cut me in our fight the other day, an* it came tnmblin* 
out of a cranny in the wall" 

"An* where is it now?" 

"Ill get it for you," she replied; "but you must let me 
out first." 
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" Why 80?- 

** Becanse it's not in the house." 

**Aii' where isit? Don't thmk yoa*!! escape me.** 

'' It's in the thatch of the roo£" 

The proi^et deliberatelj opened the door, and, catching 
her by the shonlder, held her a prisoner, as it were, nntil 
she shoold make her words good. The roof was but low, 
and she knew the spot too well to make any mistake aboat it. 

*'Here," said she, ''is the cross I scraped on the stone 
nndher the place." 

She pot np her hand as she spoke, and searched the spot 
— but in vain. There certainly was the cross as she had 
marked it, and there was the slight excavation under the 
thatch where it had been; but as for the box itself, all 
search for it was fruitless — it had disappeared. 



CHAPTER XVIT. 

NATIONAL CALAMITT. — SARAH IN LOVE AND SORROW. 

The astonishment of the prophet's wife on dLscovering that 
the tobacco-box had been removed from the place of its 
concealment was too natural to excite any suspicion of de- 
ceit or&Isehood on her part, and he himself, although his 
disappointment was dreadful on finding that it had disap- 
I^eared, at once perceived that she had been perfectly igno- 
rant of its removal With his usual distrust and want of 
confidence, however, he resolved to test her truth a little 
further, lest by any possibility she might have deceived' him. 
"Now, Nelly," said he, sternly, "mark me; — ^is this the 
way you produce the box? Yon acknowledge that you had 
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it — that yon hid it even — an' now when I tell joa I want 
it, an' that it maj be a matther of life an' death to 
you pnrtend it's gone, an* that jon know nothin' aboat il 
now, I say agin, maik me well — prodnce ^e boxl" 

"Here," she replied, chafed and indignant, as well at its 
disi4)pearance as at the obstinacy of his suspicions — ''here's 
my throat— dash yonr knife into it, if yon like — bnt as for 
the box, I tell yon, that although I did put it in there, yoa 
know as much about it now as I do.*' 

" Well," sud he, ''for wanst I beUeve you — but mark me 
still — tins box musi be gotten, an' it's to you I'll look for it. 
That's all — ^you know me." ^ 

'Ay," she replied, "I know you." 
Eh — ^what do you mane by that?" he asked — "what 
do you know? come now; come, I say, what do yoa 
know?" 

"That you're a hardened an* a bad man;— oh, yon 
needn't brandish your knife — ^nor your eyes needn't blaze' ap 
that way, like your daughther's," she added; — "except that 
you're hard, an' dark, an' widout one spark o' common 
feelin', I know nothin* particularly wicked about you — bnt, 
at the same time, I suspect enough." 

"What do you suspect, you hardened yagabond?** 

'4t doesn't matther what I suspect,*' she answered; 
" only I think you'd have a bad heart for anything — so go 
about your business, for I want to have nothin' more either 
to do or say to you — an' I wish to glory I had been always 
of that way o' thinkin', a chiemah/ — many a scalded heart 
I'd a' missed that I got by you." 

Slie then walked into the cabin, and the prophet slowly 
followed her with his fixed, doubtful, and suspicious eye, 
after which he flung the knife on the threshold, and took his 
way, in a dark and disappointed mood, to Glendhn. 
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It Is nq)Osaible for ns here to detail the subject matter 
of his reflections, or to intimate to onr readers how far his 
determination to bring Condj Dalton to jnstice originated in 
repentance for having concealed his knowledge of the mnr- 
der, or in some other less justifiable state of feeling. At this 
moment, indeed, the family of the Daltons were in anjthmg 
batapo^on to bear the heavy and terrible blow which 
was abont to foil upon them. Oar readers cannot forget 
the pitiable state in whidi we left them, daring that dis- 
tresoang crisis of misery, when the strange woman arrived 
with the oatmeal, which the kind-hearted Have Snllivan 
had so generonsly sent them. On that melancholy occasion 
her lover comphuned of feeling ill, and, unfortunately, the 
symptoms were, in this instance, too significant of the 
malady which followed them. Indeed, it would be an in- 
flietioo ti mmecessary pain to detail here the sufferings which 
this unhappy family had individually and collectively borne. 
Yoimg Gondy, after a fortnight's prostration from typhus 
fever, was again upon his legs, tottering about, as his father 
had been, in a state of such helplessness between want of 
food on the one hand and illness on the other, as it is dis- 
tressmic even to contemplate. If, however, the abstract 
Goondnration of it, even at a distance, be a matter of such 
painfnl retrospect to the mind, what must not the actual 
endurance of that and worse have been to the thousands 
npon thousands of fomilies who were obliged, by God's 
mystdrioas cB^[)«isation, to encounter these calamities in all 
their ahnost incrediblo and hideous reality. 

At this precise period, the state of the country was 
Irigfatfid beyond belief; for it is well known that the mor- 
tality of the season we are describing was considerably 
greater than that which even cholera occasioned in its worst 
mad most malignant ravages. Indeed, the latter was not 
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attended by sach a t^dions and lingering tnun of miseries as 
that which, in so manj woefnl^hapea, snnroonded typha» 
fev^er. The appearance of cholera was sodden, and its 
operations quick, and although, on that account, it waa 
looked npoa with tenfold terror, yet for this yeiyreaaon, 
the consequences which it produced were by no means so 
full of affliction and distress, nor presented such strong aitd 
pitiable claims on human aid and sympilby as did those of 
typhus. lu the one case, the yictun was cat down by a sad- 
den stroke, wMch occasioned a shock or mond para&yns botk 
to himself and the survivors— espedally to tint latter — that 
might be almost said to neutralize its own inflictiona. In 
the other, the approach was comparatively so alow and 
gradual, that all the sympathies and afflictions were allowed 
fiiH and painful time to reach the utmost limits of kuman 
suffering, and to endore the wasting series of those Btitigi^es 
and details which long illness, surrounded by destitntkm iad 
affliction, never fiuls to inflict In the cholera, there was 
no time left to feel — the passions were wrenched and stimiied 
by the blow, which was over, one may say, before it could 
be perceived; whilst, in the wide-spread but more tedious 
desolation of typhus, the heart was lefb to brood over the 
thousand phases of love and misery which the terrible reali- 
ties of the one, joined to the alaiining exaggerations of the 
other, never failed to present In cholera, a few hours, and 
a 11 was over; — but in the awful fever which then prev^cd, 
there was the gradual approach — ^the protracted iUness— the 
long nights of racking pain — day after day of raging torture 
— and that dark period of uncertainty when the balance of 
human life hangs in the terrible equilibrium of suspenso— 4ill 
requiring the exhibition of constant attention — of the eye 
whose affection never sleeps — ^the ear that is deaf only to 
every sound but the moan of pam — ^the touch whose tender- 
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nes8 is felt as a solace, so long as suffering itself is conscious 
— ^the pressnre of the aching head — ^the moistening of the 
pardied and burning lips — and the nnmerons and indescrib- 
able ofibes of love and devotedness, which always encom- 
pass, or shonld encompass, the bed of sickness and of death. 
There was, we saj, all this, and much more than the imagi- 
nation itself^ nnaided by a severe acquaintance with the 
trath, eonld embody in its gloomiest conceptions. 

In fact, Ireland, dnriag the season, or rather the year, we 
are describing, might be compared to one vast lazar-honso 
filled with famine, disease, and death. The very sides of 
heaven were hung with the black drapery of the grave ; for 
never since, nor within the memory of man before it, did the 
donds present shapes of such gloomy and fnnereal import* 
Hearses, coffins, long fnnend processions, and all the dark 
emblems of mortality, were reflected, as it were, on the sky, 
from the terrible works of pestilence and famine, which were 
going fcHward on the earth beneath it. To all this, the 
thimder was constantly adding its angry peals, and the 
Ii^tning flashmg, as if uttering the mdignation of heaven 
against onr devoted people; and what rendered such fearful 
manifestations ommous and alarming to the superstitious, 
was the hct of their occurrence in the evening and at night — 
drcumstaaces which are always looked upon with unusual 
terror and dismay. 

To any person passmg through the country, such a com- 
bination €i startling and awfiil appearances was presented as 
has probably never been witnessed since. Go where you 
might, every object rominded you of the fearful desolation 
that was progressing around. you. The features of the 
people were gaunt, their eyes wild and hollow, and their 
gait feeble and tottering. Pass through the fields, and you 
were met by little groups bearing home on their shoulders, 
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aad tbat with difficulty, a coffin, or periuips two of them. 
The roads were literally Uack with funenJa; audt as yon 
passed along fiom parish to perish, death-beUa were pealing 
forth, in slow but dismal tones, the i^oomy triumph which 
pestilence was achieving over the face of our devoted coqn- 
try — a country that eadi snocessiye day filled with darker 
desolation and deeper mourning. 

Nor was this alL The people had an alanned and un- 
settled aspect ; and whether yon mat tiiem as individuals 
or crowds, they seemed, when closely obaerved, to labour 
under some strong and insatkble want that rendered them 
almost reckless. The number of those who were redooed 
to mendicancy was incredible, and if it had not been fw the 
extra(»dmary and unparalleled exertions of the dergy of aH 
creeds, medical men, and local committees, thonsanda upon 
thousands would have perished of disease or hunger <» the 
very highways. Many, indeed, did so perish; and it was 
no unusual sight to meet the father and mother, aooom- 
panied by their children, going, they knew not whither, 
and to witness one or other of them lying down on the road- 
side; and well were they off who could succeed in obtaining 
a sheaf of straw, on whidi, as a luxury, to hiy down their 
aching head, that was never more to rise from it, until borne, 
in a parish shell, to a shallow and hasty grave. 

Temporaiy sheds were also erected on the road-udea, or 
near them, containing fever-stricken patients, who had no 
other home ; and when they were released, at last, finom 
their sorrows, nothing was more common than to place the 
coffin on the road-side also, with a pkte on the lid of it, in 
order to solicit, from those who passed, such aid as they 
could afford to the sick or starving survivcnrs. 

That, indeed, was the trying and melancholy period in 
which all the Ungering traces of self-respsct---^ recoUection 
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of former independence — all sense of modesty was cast to 
the winds. Under the terrible pressure of the complex 
destitution which prerailed, everjthing like shame was for- 
gotten, and it was well known that whole families, who had 
hitherto been respectable and independent, were precipitated, 
almost at once, into all the common cant of importonity and 
clamoar daring this frightful struggle between life and 
death. Of the truth of this, the scenes which took place at 
the public Soup Shops, and other appointed places of relief, 
afforded melancholy proo£ Here were wUd crowds, ragged, 
sickly, and wasted away to skm and bone, struggling for the 
dole of charity like so many hungry vultures about the 
remnant of some carcass which they were tearing, amid 
noise, and screams, and strife, mto very shreds; for, as we 
have said, all sense of becoming restrsunt or shame was now 
abandoned, and the timid girl, or modest mother of a family, 
or decent &rmer, goaded by the same wild and Qrrannical 
cravings, urged their claims with as much turbulent solicita- 
tion and outcry as if they had been trained, since their very 
infancy, to all the forms of impudent cant and imposture. 

This, our readers will admit, was a most deplorable state 
of thmgs; but, unfortunately, we cannot limit the truth of 
our descriptions to the scenes we have just attempted to 
portray. The misery which prevailed, as it had more than 
one source, so had it more than one aspect. There were, in 
the first pkce, studded over the country, a vast number of 
strong farmers, with bursting granaries and immense hag- 
gards, who, without coming under the odious denomination 
of misers or mealmongers, are in the habit of keeping up 
their provisions, in large quantities, because they can afford 
to do so, until a year of scardty arrives, when they draw 
upon their stock precisely when famine and prices are both 

at the highest In addition to these, there was another still 
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viler class; we mean the hard-hearted and well-known misers 
— ^men who, at every tune, and in every season, pr^ opon 
the distress and destitution of the poor, and who can never 
look npon a promising spring or an abundant harvest, 
without an inward sense of ingratitude against God for his 
goodness, or upon a season of drought, or a fiuling crop, 
unless with a thankful feeling of devotion for the approaching 
calamity. 

During such periods, and under such dreomstances, these 
men — ^mduding those of both classes— and the famished 
people, in general, live and act under antagonist prindples. 
Hunger, they say, will break through stone walls; and wiien 
we reflect that, u^ addition to this irreastible stimulus, we 
may add a spirit of strong prejudice and resentment against 
these heartless persons, it is not surprising that the starving 
mnkitudes should, in the ravening madness of fiunine, follow 
up its outrageous impulses, and forget those legal restraints, 
or moral principles that protect property under ordinary or 
different circumstances. It was just at this precise period, 
therefore, that the people, impelled by hunger and general 
misery, began to burst out into that excited stupefaction 
which is, we believe, peculiar to fiEunine riots. And what 
i-endered them still more exasperated, than they probably 
would have been was, the long line of provision carts which 
met or intermingled with the funerals on the public thorough- 
fares, whilst on their way to the neighbouring harbours for 
exportation. Such, indeed, was the extraordinary fact I 
Day after day, vessels laden with Irish provisions, drawn 
from a population perishing with actual hunger, as well as 
with the pestilence which it occasioned, were passing out of 
our ports, whilst, singular as it may seem, other vessels 
came in freighted with our own provisions, sent back« through 
the charity of England, to our relief 
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It is not our business, anj more than it is onr inclination, 
to dwell here upon the state of those snmptnary enactments, 
which reflected snch honour npon the legishitiye wisdom, 
that permitted onr conntiy to arrive at the lamentable con- 
dition we have attempted to describe. We merely mention 
the facts, and leaye to those who possess position and ability, 
the task of giving to this extraordinary state of things a 
more effectual attention. Without the least disposition, how- 
ever, to defend or justify any violation of the kws, we may 
be permitted to observe, that the very witnessing of such 
facts as these, by destitute and starving multitudes, was in 
itself such a temptation to break in npon the provisions thus 
transmitted, as it was scarcely within the strength of men, 
furious with famine, to renst. Be this as it may, however, 
it is our duty as a faithful historian to state, that at the 
present period of onr narrative, the famine riots had begun 
to assume something of an alarming aspect. Several carts 
had been attacked and pillaged, some strong fisuiners had 
been visited, and two or three misers were obliged to become 
benevolent with rather a bad grace. At the head of these 
parties were two persons mentioned in these pages — ^to wit, 
Thomas Dalton and Red Roddy Duncan, together with 
several others of various estimation and character; some of 
them, as might be naturally expected, the most daring and 
turbulent spirits in the neighbourhood. 

Such, then, was the miserable state of things in the 
country at that particukr period. The dreadful typhus was 
now abroad in all his deadly power, accompanied, on this 
occasion, as he always is among the Irish, by a panic which 
invested him with tenfold terrors. The moment fever was 
ascertained, or even supposed, to visit a family, that moment 
the infected persons were avoided by their neighbours and 
friends, as if they carried death, as tiiey often did, about 
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them; so that its presence occasioned all the usual inter- 
changes of civilitj and good-neighbourhood to be discontinued. 
Nor should this excite our wonder, inasmuch as this terrific 
scourge, though unquestionably an epidemic, was also ascer- 
tained to be dangeroufllj and fiitallj contagious. None, 
then, but persons of extraordinaiy moral strength, or pos- 
sessing powerful impressions of religious duty, had courage 
to enter the houses of the sick or dead, for the purpose of 
rendering to the afflicted those offices of humanity which 
their circumstances required; if we except only thdr nearest 
relatives, or those who lived in the same &mily. 

Havmg thus endeavoured to give what we fed to be but a 
famt picture of the state of the kingdom at lai^ in this 
memorable year, we beg our readers to accompany us once 
more to the cabin of our moody and mysterious friend, the 
Black Prophet. 

Evening was now tolerably far advanced; Donnel Dhu 
sat gloomily, as usual, lookmg into the fire, with no agree- 
able aspect; whilst on the opposite side sat Nelly, as silent 
and nearly as gloomy-looking as himselfl Eveiy now and 
then his black piercing eye would stray over to her, as if iii 
a state of abstraction, and agidn with that undetermined 
kind of significance which made it doubtful whether the 
subject matter of his cogitations was connected with her at 
all or not. In this position were they placed when Sarah 
entered the cabin, and throwing aside her cloak seated her- 
self in front of the fire, something about half-way between each. 
She also appeared moody; and if one could judge by her 
c&untenance, felt equally disposed to melancholy or ill-temper. 

** Well, madam,'* sud her father, " I hope it s no offence 
to ask you where you have been sportin' yourself since? I 
suppose you went to see Charley Hanlon; or, what is betther, 
his masther, Young Dick o' the Grange?" 
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"No," she wpKed, " I did not. Chariey Hanlonl Oh, 
noP 

**We]],hisi]iasther?" 

"Don't rex me — dtm't rex me," ahe replied, abntptlj; 
" I don't wish to fight about nothia*, or aboat thrifles, or to 
give bad answers; bnt still, dont vex me, I say." 

*' There's somethin' in the wind now," obserred Nellj; 
^* she's gettin' fast into one of her tantnuna I know it by 
her eyes; she'd as soon whale me now as cry; and she'd 
jist as soon ay as whale me. Oh I my Udy, I know you. 
Here, at any rate wiU yon have your supper?*' 

The resentment which had been gathering at NeUy*s 
coarse observations, disappeared the moment the question as 
to supper had been put to her. 

"Ohl why don't you," she said — "an' why didnt you 
always apake to me in a kind voice?" 

'^Bot about Young Dick," said the suspicious prophet; 

did you see him since?" 

No^** she replied, calmly and thoughtfully; but, as if 
catching, by reflection, the base import of the query, she 
repfied, in a loud and piercing voice, rendered at once full 
and keen by indignation— «" No I I say; and don't dare to 
suspect me of goin' to Dick o' the Grange, or any sich profli- 
gate." 

" HoUo! there's a breeael" — ^After a pause: " You won't 
bate us, I hope» Then, madam, where were you?" 

Short as was the period that had passed mnce her reply 
and the putting of his last question, she had reUpsed or 
(alien into a mood of such complete abstraction, that she 
heard him not With her naturally beautiful and taper 
hand under her stiU more finely chiselled chin, she sat 
looking, m apparent sorrow and perplexity, into the fire, 
and, whilst so engaged, she ^ghed deeply two or three times 
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** Never mind her, man," sidd Nelly; "let her alone, an* 
don't draw an onld house on our heada. She has had a fight 
with Charley Hanlon, I suppose; maybe he has refused to 
marry her, if he ever had any notion of it — ^^diich I don^t 
thmk he had." 

Sarah rose up, and approaching her, sfdd — 

'*What is that you wor sayin'? — Chariey Hanlon 1 — 
never name him an' me together from this minute out. I 
like him well enough as an acquaintance, but never name us 
together as sweethearts — ^mark my words now. I would go 
any length to sarve Charley Hanlon, but I care notbin' for 
him beyond an acquaintance, although I did like him a 
little, or I thought I did." 

*' Poor Charley 1" exclaimed Nelly, ** he'll break his heart. 
Arrah, what'll he do for a piece o' black cn^ to get into 
mnmin*? — eh? — ha I ha I ha I" 

'' If you had made use of them words to me only yesiher- 
day," she replied, '*I'd punish you on the spot; but now, 
you unfortunate woman, you're below my anger. Say what 
yoa will, or what you wish, another quarrel with you I will 
never have." 

'' What docs she mane," said the other, looking fiercely at 
the prophet — " I ax you, you traitor, what she manes?** 

" Ay, an* you'll ax me till you're hoarse, before you get an 
answer," he replied. 

" You're a dark an' deep villain," she uttered, whilst her 
face became crimson with rage, and the veins of her neck 
and temples swelled out as if they would burst; " however, 
I tould you what your fate would be, an' that Providence 
would be on your bloody trail Ay did I, and you'll find it 
true soon." 

The prophet rose and rushed at her; but Sarah, with the 
quickness of lightning, fiew between them< 
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*^Dont be so mane," she said — "don't now, iather; if 
yoa rise jonr hand to her I'll never sleep a night nndher 
the roo£ Why don't yon separate yourself from her? Oh, 
no, the man that would rise his hand to sich a woman — to a 
woman that must hare the conscience she has—- especially 
when he could put the salt seas between himself an' her — is 
worse an' meaner than she is. As for me, I'm lavin' this 
house in a day or two, for my mind's made up that the same 
roof won't cover us." 

" The divil go wid you an' sixpence, then," replied Nelly, 
disdainfully — " an' then you'll want neither money nor com- 
pany; but, before you go, I'd thank you to tell me what has 
become o' the ould tobaccy-box, that you pulled out o' the 
wall the other day. I know you were lookin' for it, an' I'm 
sure you got it — ^there was no one else to take it : so, before 
you go, tell me — ^unless you wish to get a knife put into mc 
by that dark-lookin' ould father of yours." 

^*I know nothing about your ould box, but I wish I did." 
That's a lie, you sthrap ; you know right well where it is." 
No," replied her father, '' she does not, when she says 
she doesn't. Did you ever know her to tell a lie?" 

" Ay— ^d I, fifty." 

The prophet rushed at her again, and again did Sarah 
interpose. 

*^ You vile ould tarmagint," he exclaimed, " you're statin* 
what you feel to be fidse when you say so; right well you 
know that neither you nor I, nor any one else, ever beard a 
lie from her lips, an' yet you have the brass to say to the 
contrairy.'' 

" Father," said Sarah, " there's but the one coorse for you ; 
as for me, my mind's made up — ^in this house I don't stay, 
if she does." 

" If you'd think of what I spoke to you about," he re- 
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plied, " all would soon be right wid us; but thai joa're so 
imraisonable, an^ fiill of fooUsh notions, that it's hard for Hie 
to know what to do, espedallj as I wish to do all for the 
best" 

^' Well," rejoined Sarah, '^Pll spake to jon again about 
it; at this time Pm disturbed and unaisj in mj mind — ^I'm 
unhappy — ^nnhappj — an' I hardly know on what hand to 
turn. Pm afoard I was bom for a hard fote, an' that the 
daj of my doom isn't far from me. AH, fother, is dark be- 
fore me — everything is dark before me — my heart is, indeed, 
low an' foil of sorrow; an' sometimes I coold a'most tear 
any one that 'nd contradict me. Any way, Pm unhappy." 

As she uttered the last words, her fother, conmderably 
surprised at the melancholy tenor of her language, looked at 
her, and perceiyed that, whilst she spoke, her laige black 
eyes were foil of distress, and swam in tears. 

''Don't be a fool, Sarah," said he; "^H's not a titaifle 
should make any one cry in sieh a world as this. If Chailey 
Hanlon an' you has quarrelled, it was only the case with 
thousands before you. If he won't marry you, maybe as 
good or betther will; for sure, as the ould prorerb says, 
there's as good fish in the sai/ as ever was catched. In the 
mane time, think of what I said to you, an' all will be right.*^ 

Sarah looked not at him ; but whilst he spoke, she hastily 
dried her tears, and ere half-a-minute had passed, her face 
had assumed a firm and somewhat of an indignant expres- 
sion. Little, however, did her father then dream of the sur- 
prismg change which one short day had brought about in 
her existence, nor of the strong passions which one unhappy 
interview had awakened in her generous but uniegulated 
heart 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

LOVE WINS THE RAGB FROM PBOFUOACT. 

DoMMEL Dhu M*Gowan's reputation as a prophecy-man 
arose, in tlie first instance, as much on account of his mjs* 
lerioas preteoaons to a knowledge of the quack prophecies 
of his day — ^Pastoiim, Eolnmbkille, &c &c and such stuff 
—as fit>m any pretensions he claimed to foretell the fatu^ 
himseUl In the course of time, however, by assmning to be 
a seventh son, he aviuled himself of the credulity and igno- 
rance of the people, and soon added a pretended insight into 
fntmity, to his powers of interpreting Pastorini, and all the 
catchpenny trash of the kind which then circulated among 
the people. This imposture, in course of time, produced its 
dfect Many, it is true, laughed at his impudent assump- 
tions; but, on the other hand, hundreds were strongly im- 
pressed with a belief in the mysterious and rhapsodical pre- 
dictioiis which he was in the habit of uttering. Among the 
latter class, we may reckon simple-hearted Jerry Sullivau 
and his fimuly, all of whom, Mave herself included, placed 
the most refigioas confidence in the oracles he gave forth. 
It was, then, with considerable a^ation and a palpitating 
heart, that, on the day following that of Donnel's visit to 
her fiither's, she approached the Grey Stone, where, in the 
words of the prophet, she should meet *' the young man who 
was to bring her love, wealth, and happiness, and all that a 
woman can wish to have with a man." Tlie agitation she 
felt, however, was the result of a depression that almost 

amounted to despair. Her faithful heart was fixed upon one 

U 
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alone, and she knew that her meetmg with any other could 
not, so far as she was concerned, realize the golden visions 
of Donnel Dha. The words, however, conld not be misnn- 
derstood; the first person she met, on the right-hand side 
of the way, after passing the Grey Stone, was to be the in- 
(lividnal ; and when wo consider her implicit belief in Don- 
nePs prophecy, contrasted with her own impresnons, and the 
state of mind in which she i^roacbed the place, we may 
form a tolerably accurate notion of what she must have ex- 
perienced. On arriving within two hondred yards or lo of 
the spot mentioned, she observed in the distance^ about half- 
a-mile before her, a gentleman on horseback, appvoaching 
her at rapid speed. Her heart, on peroeiving hiai, Ufeenitty 
sank ^vithin her, and she felt so weak as to be acareely able 
to jMToce^d. 

'' Oh ! what,"* she at length asked herself; ^ would I act 
give but for one glance of yonng Condy Daltonl Bat it is 
not to be. The aofortunate mordher of my nnde has pre- 
vented that for ever; althoagh I can't get mysdf to b^lioTe 
that any of the Daltons ever did it; but maybe that's be- 
cause I wish they didn't The general opinion is, that his 
father is the man that did it May the Lord forgive them, 
whoever they are, that took his Hfe — ^for it was a black act 
to me at any rate I" 

Across the road before her, ran one of those fitdo deep 
valleys, or large ravines, and into this had the horseaan 
disappeared as she closed this soliloquy. He had not, how- 
ever, at all slackened hb pace, but, on the contraiy, evi- 
dently increased it, as she could hear by the noise of hii 
horse's feet. 

* 

At this moment she reached the brow of the ravine» and 
our readers may form some concq>tion of what die folt whan, 
OH looking down it, she sav/ her lover, young Dalton, tottiBg 
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op towards her with feeble and fiiiljiig stqis, whilst pressmg 
after him, from the bottom, came young Hettderson, urging 
his hoise with whip and spur. Her heart, which had that 
moment bounded with delight, now utterly fuled her, on 
perceiving the little chance which the poor yoong man had 
of being the first to meet her, and thus fnlfil the prophecy. 
Henderson was gaining tqx>n him at a rapid rate, and must 
in a ^w minutes have passed him, had not woman's wit and 
presence of mind come to her assistance. " If he cannot nm 
to me up the hiU," she said to herself, ^ I can run to him 
down it*'-'-'^-aad as the thought oecorred to her, she started 
towards him at her greatest speed, which indeed was consi* 
derable, as her form was of that light and elastic description 
which betokens great powers of activity and exertion. Tlie 
struggle indeed was dose; Henderson now plied idilp and 
spur with redoubled energy, and the animal was apptoach* 
ing at full spee^ Mave, on the other hand, nrged by a 
thousand motives, forgot everything but the necessity for 
exertion. Daltcm was incapable of running a step^ and ap- 
peared not to know the cause of the contest between the 
parties. At length Mave, by her singolar activity and 
speed, reached her lover, into whose arms she actually ran, 
just as Hendenon had come within about half'-a^aen yards 
of the spot ^Hiiere she met him. This effort, on the part of 
Mave, was in perfect accordance with the simple earnestness 
of her character; her youthful figure, her innocence of man- 
ner, the glow of beauty, and the crowd of blushing graoes 
which the act developed, together with the joyous exultation 
of her triumph on reaching her lover's arms, and thus secur- 
ing to herself and him the completion of so deUghtfnl a pre- 
diction — all, when taken in at one view, rendered her a 
being so irresistibly fiudnatmg, thai her lover could scarcely 
look upon the incident as a real one, but for a moment al- 
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most persnaded himself that his beloved Have had un- 
dergone some delightfid and gkmons tranafonnation — 
such as he had seen her assume in the dreams of his late 
illness. 

Henderson, finding himself disappointed^ now polled up 
his horse, and addressed her. 

Upon mj word. Miss Snlliyao — ^I belieTe,'' he added, 
I have the pleasure of addressing Jeny SoIfiTan's daugh- 
ter, so far famed for her beauty — ^I saj, upon my word. 
Miss Sulliyan, your speed outstrips the wind — those lig^t 
and beautiful feet of yours scarcely touched the ground — ^I 
am certun you must dance delightfully.'' 

Mave again blushed, and imme^ately extricated herself 
from her lover's arms; but before she did, she Mt his frame 
trembling with indignation at the liberty Henderson had 
taken in addresdng her at alL 

'^ Dalton," the latter proceeded, unconsdous of the passion 
he was exciting, ** I cannot but envy you at all eventa— I 
would myself delight to be a winning-poet under such cir- 
cumstances." 

Dalton looked at him, and his eye, like that of his &ther, 
when enraged, glared with a deadly light 

" Pass on, sir," he replied; " Mave SuDivan is no ^1 for 
the like of you to address. She wishes to have no conver- 
sation with you, and she will not" 

^4 shan't take your word for that, my good friend," re- 
plied Henderson, smiling; "she can speak for herself — and 
will, too, I trust" 

"Dear Condy," whispered Mave, "dont put yourself in a 
passion; jou are too weak to bear it" 

"Miss Sullivan," proceeded Young Dick, "is a prettj 
gurl, and as such I daun a portion of her attention, and, 
should she so favour me, even of her conversation; and that 
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with everj respect for your very si^terior jadgmeni, mj 
good Mr. Dalton/' 

<^WhAt is your oti^ject, now, in wisdiin' to spake to her?" 
asked the latter, looking him sternly in the &ce. 

*' I don't exactly see that I'm bound to answer your cate- 
chism," said Diok; ''it is to Miss Snllivaa I wonld address 
myself. I speak to yon, Miss Snlliyan; and allow me to 
say, that I feel a very warm interest in yonr welfare, and 
nothing wonld give me greater pleasure than to promote it 
by any means in my power.*' 

Mave was about to reply, but Dalton anticipated her. 

''The only fayoor you can bestow upon Miss SuUiyan, as 
you are plaized to call her, is to pass her by," said Dalton ; 
''she wishes to haye no intimacy nor conyersation of any 
kind inth sich a noted profligate. She knows your correc- 
ther, Mr. Henderson; or if she doesn't I do, an' that it's 
as much as a daicent ^I's good name is wortli to be seen 
spakin' to yon. Now, I tell you again to pass on. Don't 
force either yourself or your conyersation i^xm her, if you're 
wise ; I'm here to protect her, an' I won't see her insulted 
for nothing." 

"Do you mean that as a threat, my good feUow?" 

"If you think it a threat, don't desarye it, an' you won't 
get it. If right was to take place, our ftmily would haye a 
heayy account to settle with you and yours; an' it wouldn't 
be wise in you to add this to it." 

"Hal I see — oh, I understand you, I think — more threat- 
ening? — eh?" 

"As I said before," replied Dalton, "that's as you may 
desarye it Your crudty, and injustice, and oppression to 
our family we might oyerlook; but I tell yon that if you 
become the means of bringin' a stain — the slightest that cyer 

U2 
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was breathed — ^opon the fiur name of this girl, it wookL be s 
tboasand times better that yon never were bom.*' 

*'Ah! indeed, Master DaltonI bat in the mean time, what 
does Miss SaUivan herself say? We are anxious to hear 
70m: own sentiments on this matter, Miss SolliYan.*' 

**I would feel obliged to yon to pass on, but," she replied; 
^^Condy Dalton is ill, and badly able to bear sich a conyer- 
sation as this." 

*^Here," siud Dalton, fiercely laying bis hand upon Mave's 
shoulder, ^^if yon cross my path hare^ or lave but the shadow 
of a stain, as I said, upon her name, woe betide yonl" 

^^Your wishes are conmiands to me, Miss Solliyan," re- 
plied Henderson, without noticing Dalton's dennncia;tion in 
the slightest degree; ^'and I trust that when we meet again, 
you wonH be guarded by such a terrible bow-wow of a dra- 
gon as has now<2harge of you. Good-bye I and accept my 
best wishes until then." 

He immediately set spurs once more to his horse, and in 
a few minutes had turned at the cross roads, and taken that 
which led to his father's house. 

''It is well for him," said Dalton, immediately after he 

had left th^n, 'Hhat I hadn't a loaded pistol in my hand 

but no, dear Mave," he added, checking lumself^ ^the hasty 
temper and the hasty bk)w is the fault of our family, an^ so 
far as I am consamed, I'll do everything to overcome iU^^ 

Mave now examined him somewhat more earnestly than 
she had done ; and although grieved at his thin and wasted 
appearance, yet she could not help being forcibly struck by 
the singular deamess and manly beauty of his features. 
And yet this beauty filled her heart with anything but satis- 
faction ; for on contemplating it she saw that it was over- 
shadowed by an expression of such settled sorrow and 
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dejection, as it was impossible to look upon withoat the 
deepest compassion and sympathy. 

"We had betther rest a little, dear Mare," he said; "yon 
must be &tigaed, and so am L Tom back a Utile, will you, 
an^ let ns sit upon the Grey Stone ; it's the only tldng in 
the shape of a seat that is now near ns. Haye yon any 
objection?" 

*'None in the world," she replied ; " IH be time enongh at my 
nude's, especially as I don't intend to come home to night." 

They accordingly sauntered back, and took their seat upon 
a ledge of the stone in question, that almost concealed them 
from observation; after which the dialogue proceeded as 
fc^ows: — 

''Gondy," observed Mave, '*I was glad to hear that you 
recovered from the fever; but Fm sorry to sec you look so 
iU: there is a great deal of care in your face." 

"There is, dear Mave — there is," he replied, with a me- 
laadioly smile, "an' a great deal of care in my heart. You 
look thin yourself, and care-worn too, dear." 

"We are not without our own struggles at home," she 
relied, "as, indeed, who is now? But / had more than 
ourselves to fret for." 

"Who?" he asked; but on putting the question, he saw 
a look of such tender reproach in her ejnd as touched him. 

"Kind heart!" he exclaimed — "kindest and best of hearts, 
why should I ask sich a question? Surely I ought to know 
you. I am glad I met you, Mave, for I have many things 
to say to you, an' it's hard to say when I may have an op- 
portunity again." 

"I know that is true," siud she; "but I did not expect to 
meet you here." 

"Mave," he proceeded, in a voice filled with melancholy 
and sadness, "you acknowledged that you loved me." 
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«*Biit maybe»^ said Mare, who still continoed pale and 
trembfing — "maybe it was accidental afther aU — a chance 
blow, majbe; bot whatever it was, dear Con, let os spake 
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no more about it. I am not able to listen to it-^t would 
sicken me soon." 

"Very well, dear, well drop it; an^ I hope I'm wrong; 
for I can't think, afther all, that a man with sich a kind an' 
tendher heart as my &ther — a piona man, too — could" — he 
paused a moment, and ,then added — "oh, no — ^I'm surely 
wrong — he never did that act. However, as we said, I'll 
drop it; for indeed, dear Mave, I have enough that's sorrow- 
ful and heart-breakin' to spake about, over and above that 
unfortunate subject" 

*' I hope," 8ud Mave, " that there's nothing worse than 
your own illness — an' you know, thanks be to the Almighty, 
you're recoverin' fast from that" 

"My poor lovin' sister Nancy," said he, "was laid down 
yesterday momin' with tins terrible faver; she was our chief 
dependence; we could stand it out no longer; I could an' 
can do nothing; an' my mother this momin'" — ^his tears fell 
so fiist, and his affliction was so deep, that he was not able, 
for a time, to proceed. 

"Oh! what about herf^^ asked Mave, participating in his 
grief; "oh! what about her that every one loves?" 

" She was obliged to go out this momin V he proceeded, 
"to beg openly in the face of day among the neighbours! 
Now, Mave Sullivan, fiuewelll" said h^ rising, whilst his 
face was crimsoned over with shame; "ftiewell, Mave Sul- 
livan — aU, from this minute, is over between you an' me. 
The son of a beggar must never become your husband— will 
never call yon his wife— even if there was no other raison 
against it" 

The melancholy but lovely giri rose with him — she trem* 
bled — she blushed — and again got pale; then blushed once 
more — at length she spoke— 

"An' is tbaty dear Con, all that yon yet know of Mave 
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SnUlTan^s heart, or the love for sfou that's in k? Your 
mother I Oh I an* is it come to that with her? lNit--4Nil 
— do yon think that even that, or injthing that wouldn't he 
a crime in /onrself; or, do yon think-^-ohl I know not what 
to say — ^I see now, dear Gon, the raisoa for the sorrow that's 
in your &ce — ^the heart-hreak an* the care that's there*-~I 
see, indeed, how low in spirits, an how hopeless yon are; 
an' I see that, although your eye is clear, still it's heavy — 
heavy with hard affliction; bat then, what is 1ot6» Con dear« 
if it's to fly away when these things coma oa ns? Is it 
now, then, that you'd expect me to desert you?*-*^ keep 
cool with yon, or to lave yon, when yon have no other heart 
to go to for any comfort but mine? Oh, no! Con dear. 
Your own Mave Sullivan is none of these. God knows, it's 
little comfort," she proceeded, weepong bitterly--— ^ it's Ittlle 
comfort's in my poor heart for any one; but there's one tiuag 
in it. Con dear — ^that, poor as I stand here this minnt6*«-*ai^ 
where, oh! where is there or could there be a poorer ^sA 
than I am? — stDl there *s one thing in it that I wouldn't ex- 
change for the world's wealth — an' that — that, dear Con, is 
my love for you I That's the love, dear Con, that neither 
this world, nor its cares, nor its shame, nor its poverty, nor 
its sorrow, can ever overcome or banish — that's the lo\^ 
that would live with you in wealth— 4iiat would keep by your 
side through good and through evil — ^that would share your 
sickness — ^that would rejoice with you — that would grieve 
with you — ^beg with you, starve with you, go where you 
might, die by your side. I cannot bid you to throw oare and 
sorrow away; but if it's any consolation to you to know an^ 
to feel how your own Mave Sullivan loves you, then you 
have that consolation. Dear Ck>n, I am ready to marry yon, 
an' to share your distresses to-morrow — ay, this day, or this 
minute, if it could be done." 
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There waa a gentle, calm, but ffarm enthiunaan aboat her 
manner, whidi carried immediate coBTiction with it, aad as her 
tears fell in silettce, she bestowed a look upon hex lover which 
folly and tenderij confirmed all that her tongue had ottered* 

Both had been standing; bnt her lover, taking her hand, 
sat down, as she also did; he then turned round and pressed 
her to his heart, and their tears, in this melancholy embrace 
of love and sorrow, both literally mingled together. 

"I would be ungrateful to God, my beloved Mave," he 
reptied, ** and unworthy of you — and indeed, at best Tm not 
worthy of you — if I didn't take hope an* courage, when I 
know that aicti a girl loves me — as it is, I feel my heart usier, 
and my sphits lighter — although, at the same time, dear 
Mave, Tm very wake, and far from being well.*' 

*^ That's bekase this disturbance of your mind is too much 
for you yet — but keep your spirits up — ^you don't know,** 
she oontinned, smiling sweetly through her tears, **what a 
delightful prophecy was fulfilled for us this day — ay, awhile 
ogo even when I met you." 

♦'No," he replied, "what was it ?" 

She then detailed the particulars of Donnel Dhii*8 pre- 
diction, which she dwelt upon with a very cheerful q;>irit, 
after which she added — 

^^ And now. Coo dear, don't you think thails a ngn well 
be yet happy?** 

Dalton, who placed no reliance whatsoever on Donnel 
Dhu's impo6tm*e8, still felt reluctant to destroy the hope oc- 
casioned by such an agreeable illusion — **Wel}," he replied, 
^* although I don't much believe in anything that ould 
scoundrel says, I trust, for all that, that he has tould 3rou 
thnUh for wanat*' 

*'But how did jom happen to come here, Con ?" she asked 
— "to be here at the very minute, too ?" 
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vhkh b ike handsoaaest — joo or she; an* I know hundreds 
tkis ^bqI gxre a gneat deal to see jon both beside <Hie another.** 

^Indeied an' she has it. then,** said Have, "fiur an' away, 
in fio:e« in dgnre« an* in eTerrthing.* 

-/ don t think ox" he replied; ^bui, at any rate, not in 
eTenthing — not in the heart, dear Mave— not in the heart" 

^'TkeT say she s kind-heaited, that,** rqiHed Mare. 

^'Ther do»** said Coo, *^an* I dont know how it comes; 
hat somehow eTCfy one lores her, and erery one fears her 
At the same time, ^le asked me yesterday if I thought my 
father mnidhered Sonivan." 

^^Oh! for Gods sake, dont talk about it," said Have, again 
£^?tting pale; <'I can*t bear to hear it spoken o£" 

The Grey Stone — on a low ledge of which, neariy con- 
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cealed from public view, our lovers had been attixig — ^was, 
in pmnt of sise, a very large rock oi irregnlar shape. After 
the last words, allnding to the murder, had been uttered, an 
old man, veiy neatlj bat plainly dressed, and bearing a ped- 
lar s pack, came round from behind a projection of it, and 
approached them* From his position, it was all but certain 
that he must have ovei-heard theur whole conversation. Mave, 
on seeing him, bhished deeply, and Dalton himself felt con- 
siderably embarrassed at the idea that the stranger had been 
listemng, and become acquainted with drcumstances that 
were never designed for any other ears bat their own. 

The old man, on maldng his appearance, surveyed our 
lovers frt)m head to foot with a curious and inquisitive eye — 
a circumstance, which, taken in connexion with his eaves- 
droppmg, was not at aU relished by young Dalton. 

^'I think yoa will know us again," said he, in no friendly 
voice. *'How long have you been sitting behind the corner 
there ? *' he inquired. 

''I hope I may know yea again," replied the pedldr, for he 
was one; **I was jlst long enoogh behind the comer to hear 
some of what you were spakin* about last" 

*^ An* what was that ?" said Dalton, putdngfaim to the test. 

*' You wor talkin' abont the murdher of one Sullivan.*' 

«( We werey* replied Dalton; ^'but III thank you to say 
nothing further abont it; it*B disagreeaUe to both of us — 
distressin* to both of us.** 

*'I dont nndherstand that^" said the old pedlar; ''how 
can it be so to either of yon, if yoB*re not eonsamed in It 
one way or other?" 

"We are, then," said Dalton, with warmth; "the man 
that was killed was this girFa ande, an' the man that was 
supposed to take his life Is my father. Maybe yon nndher- 
stand me now?" 

X 
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llie Uood, left the cheeks of the old man, who staggered 
over to the ledge whereon th^ sat, and placed himself be- 
side them. 

''God of heaven I" sud he^ with astonishment, ''can thk 
be thrue ? " 

"Now that 70a know what 3roQ do know,** said Daltoo^ 
" well thank yon to drop the subject" 

"Well, I will," said he; "but first, for Heaven's sake, 
answer me a question or twow What*s yoor name, avick ?'* 

"Condy Dalton." 

"Ay, Condy Dalton! — the Lord be about us! An* Sul- 
Hvan — Sullivan was the name of the man that was mnr- 
dei'cd, you say ? " 

"Yes, Bartley Sullivan— God rest him T' 

"An whishper — ^tell me — God presarve us! — ^was there 
anything done to your father, avick? What was done to 
him ? " 

" Why, he was taken up on suspidoa soon afUier it hap- 
j>ened; but — ^but — ^there was nothin'done; they had no proof 
against him, an' he was let go again." 

"Is your father alive still ?" 

"He is livinV' replied Dalton; "but come — pass on, oold 
man," he added, bitterly, "Fll give you no more informa- 
tion." 

"Well, thank you, dear,*' sud the pedlar; "I ax your 
pardon for givin' you pain — an* the colleen here — ay, 70a 
are a Sullivan, then — an' a purty but sorrowful lookin* era- 
tare you are, God knows. Poor things ! Grod pity you both, 
an' grant yon a betther fate than what appears to be before 
yoii I for I did hear a thrifle of your discoorse." 

There was something singularly benevolent and kind in 
the old pedlar s voice, as he uttered the last words, and ho 
had not gone many perches from the stone, when Dalton's 
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heart relented as he reflected on his harsh and unfriendly dc- 
mcanonr towards him. 

*'That is a good old man," he observed* '^and I am now 
sorry that I spoke to him so roughly — there was kindness in 
his voice and in his eye as he looked upon ns.*' 

*' There was," replied Have, ''and I think him a good old 
man tea I don't think he would harm any one." 

''Dear Mave," said Dalton, "I must now get home as 
soon as I can; I don't feel so wdl as I was — there is a chill 
upon me, and Im afeard I won't have a comfortable night" 

*' And I can do nothing for yon 1" added Mave, her eyes 
SXGing with tears. 

"I didn't thank yon for the lock of hair you sent me by 
Donnd Dhn,"he added. ''It is here upon my heart, and I 
needn't say that if anything had happened me, or if any- 
thing should happen me, it an' that heart must go to dust to- 
gether." 

"You are too much cast down,*' she replied, her tears 
flowing fast, "an* it can't surely be otherwise; but, dear 
Con, let us hope for better days — an' put your trust in God's 
goodness." 

"Farew^ dear Mave," he replied, " and may God bless 
and preserve yon till I see you again I " 

"And may he send down sud to you all," she added, 
''and give consolation to your breakin' hearts." 

An embrace, long, tender, and mournful, accompanied 
their words, after which they separated in sorrow and in 
tears, and with but little hope of happiness on the path of 
life that then lay before them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RANLON SECURES TBE TOBAOCXhBOX.-— «rRAlKffi WCEKE XT 

MIDKIGHT. 

The hotir so mjaterioosly appointed \rf Bed Roddy for the 
delivery of tbe tobacco-box to Hanloo, was &8t appToachmg^ 
and the night, though by no means so stonny as liiat whidi 
we have described on the occasion of that person^s first yiail 
to the Chrey Stone, was nererthdess dark and rainy, with an 
occasional sfight goat of wmd, that nttered a dreary and 
melancholy moan, as it swept over the hedgeSi Haidocv 
whose fear of snpematnral appearances had not been dimi- 
nished by what he had heard there before as well as on his 
way home, now felt alarmed at every gnst of wind that went 
past him. He harried on, however, and kept his nerves as 
firmly as his terrors would allow him, until he got out upon 
the plain old road which led directly to the appointed place. 
The remark£ft>le interest which he had fislt at an eariier stage 
of the circumstances that compose our narrative, was be^n- 
ning to cool a little, when it was revived by his recent 
conversation with Red Roddy concerning the Black Prophet, 
and the palpable contradictions in which he detected that 
person, with reference to the period when the proj^et came 
to reside in the neighbourhood. His anxiety, th«^efoire» 
about the tobacco-box began, as he approached the Grey 
Stone, to balance his fears; so that by the time he arrived 
there, he found himself cooler and firmer a good deal, than 
when he first crossed the dark fields firom home. Hanlon, 
in fact, had learned a good deal of the prophet's real 
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character, from seyeral of those who had never been duped 
bj his impostares: and the fact of ascertaming that the very 
article so essential to the completion of his purpose, had 
been found in the prophet's house or possession, gave a 
fresh and still more powerful impulse to his determinations. 
The night, we have already observed, was dark, and the 
heavy gloom which covered the sky was dismal and mono- 
tonous. Several flashes of lightning, it is true, had shot out 
from the impervious masses of black clouds that lay against 
each other overhead. These, however, only added terror to 
the depression which such a night and such a sky were cal- 
oulated to occasion. 

'* I trust," thought Hanlon, as he approached the stone, 
**that there will be no disappointment, and that I won't 
have my journey on sich a dark and dismal night for no- 
thing. How this red ruffian can have any authority over 
a girl like Sarah, is a puzzle that I can't make out." 

It was just as these thoughts occurred to him that he 
arrived at the stone, where he stood anxiously waiting and 
listadng, and repeating his paier noster, as well as he could, 
for several minutes, but without hearing or seeing any one. 

«<I might have known," thought he, "that the rascal 
could bring about nothmg of the kind, an* I am only a fool 
for heedin* him at alL" 

At this moment, however, he heard the noise of a light 
quick footstep approachmg, and almost immediately after- 
wards Sarah joined him. 

"Well, I am glad you are come," said he, "for God 
knows when I thought of our last stand here, I was anything 
but comfortable." 

"Why," replied Sarah, "what wor you afeard of? 1 

hate a cowardly man, Charley, an* you are cowardly." 

" Not where mere flesh and blood is consamed," he re- 
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A5. « 4iPit«iifiw»r Vbi k vMi^ die |>06t kiUed 
5«s dK >iwr i^ia nir cones to get some relief 
dbr 'tw kS E w sws j muhs «£: «r, asybe, to do justice to 
Annii! 2iie as ii» -virniisiu. il ^aai vorid. There's Jemmj 
Bmc^. SI ^ sr :ftDK ^RMts •if fi^bt from seein* a ghost, 
ia* X :«aad •]«£ vmk liL ^vsi^ kwiwB, that the gjhost was 
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"^ A: arr rse kt «s <&amce tlw sobject,** said Hanlon ; 
~ T^ra ampi T>Kcr9edf cbe &Ki sk^bi v« were here, what Til 

" ^e !feeani icok Kcse like a groan, aa* that was all; bnt 
wi^ .-da r;il wtu; is wis. or who caiw other?" 

" L ir C'iK. do; ba% dear Sd&rah. haw yon the box?" 

*- Wlrr ^t>es TVMtr roiw oeml^ thai war fi»? Is it fear? 
b<k&se It I :hcs^: is v^is. I vt^sUn^t scruple mach to walk 
home witib.xis a2\>cber void, an" bring the box with me.^^ 

*• Yoa hare iu then?'' 

"To be snre I haxe, an' my father an* NeBy is both 
hnatin" the hooae for iu^ 

" \Miv, what cottld vonr £uher want with it?'* 

'' How can I tell? — an* only that I promised it to you, I 
wouldn't fetch it at alL" 

** I thought vou bail given it op for lost ; how did yon get 
It agamr' 
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That's nothing to yon, an' donH tronble yonr head abont 
it There it is now, an' I have kept my word; for while I 
liye. 111 never break it if I can. Dear me, how bright that 
flash was I" 

As Hanlon was taking the box ont of her hand, a fearful 

flash of sheeted lightning opened ont of a dond almost im- 

mediately above them, and disoovinied it so plainly, that the 

^eiy letters, P. M. were distinctly le^le on the lid of it, 

.snd nearly at the same moment a deep groan was heard, as 

mjf coining ont of the rock. 

^'Father of heaven!" exclaimed Hanlon, **do yon hear 
^hat?*' 

** Yes,'' she replied, "I did hear a groan — ^bnt here— do 
30a go-'^oh, it would be useless to ask you — so I must only 
^0 it myself; stand here an' I'll go round the rock; at any 
:vate, let us be sure that it is tk ghost" 

** Don't, Sarah," he exclaimed, sdzing her ann; *'for 

<jtoA^B sake don't — it is a spirit — I know it— don't lave me. 

I undherstand it all, an' maybe yon wiU some day, too." 

** Now," she exclaimed, indignantly, and in an incredn- 

^loos tone of voice — ** in Grod's name what has a spirit to do 

^th an ouM rusty tobaccy-box? It's surely a curious box ; 

there's my fiither would give one of his eyes to find it — an' 

IKelly, that hid it the oth^ day, found it gone Tdien she 

went to get it for him." 

*' Do you tell me so?" said Hanl(m, placing it as he spoke 
^n his safest pocket. 

*'I do," she replied; "and only that I promised it to 
:>^on, and would not break my word, Pd give it to my 
father; but I don't see myself what use it can be of to him 
CDr anybody." 

Hanlon, despite of his terrors, heard this intelligence with 
'^he deepest interest — ^indeed, with an interest so deep, that 
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he almost forgot them altogether; and with a view of elicit- 
ing jBrom her as much information in connexion with it as he 
could, he asked her to accompany him a part of the way 
home. 

"It's not quite the thing,'' she replied, ''for a girl like 
me to be walkin' with a young fellow at this hour; but as 
Pm not afeard of you, and as I know yoaVe afeard of the 
ghost — ^if there is a ghost — I wiU go part of the way with 
you, although it does not say much for your courage to ax 
me." 

" Thank you, Sarah; you are a perfect treasure." 

" Whatever I was, or whatever I am, Chadey, I can 
never be anything more to you than a mere acquaintance — 
I don't think ever we were much more — but what I want to 
tell you is, that if ever you had any serious noticm of me, 
you must put it out of your head.'* 
Why so, Sarah?" 

Why so," she replied, hastily; "why, bekiase / don't 
wish it — ^isn't that enough for you, if you have spirit?" 

"Well, but I'd like to know why you changed your 
mind." 

" Ay," said she; " well, afther all, that is only natural — 
it is but raisonable; an' I'll tell you: — ^In the first place, 
then, there's a want of manliness about you that I don't like 
— I think you have but little heart or feelin'. You toy 
with the gu*ls — ^with this one and that one — an* you don't 
appear to love any one of them — ^in shoit, you're not affec- 
tionate, I'm afeard. Now, here am I, an' I can scarcely say 
that ever you coorted me like a man that had feelin'. I 
think you're revengeful, too ; for I have seen you look black 
an' angry at a woman, before now. You never loved me, I 
know — I say I know now you did not There, then, is 
some of my reasons — but I'll tell you one more, that's worth 
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them alL / hve OMther now — ay," she added with a oon- 
Yiilaye sigh — **I love another; and I know, Charley, that 
he can't love me — there's more lightnin''— wfaait a flash I 
Oh, I didn't care this minute it went through my heart" 

'* Don't talk so, Sarah." 

** I know what's before me^-dis^ypointment — disappoint- 
ment in everything — ^the people say I'm wild and veiy 
wicked in my tempef — an* I am, too-^bot how oonld I be 
otherwise? for what did I ever see or hear nndher onr own 
miserable roof^ bnt evil talk an* evU deeds? A word of 
kindness I never got firom my Ikther or from Nelly— -nothin' 
bat the bad word an' the hard blow-— nntil now that she is 
afeard of me; bot little she knew, that many a time when I 
was fiercest, an' threatened to pat a knife into her, there was 
a qaiver of affection in my heart— 4t yeamin', I may say, 
afther kindness, that had me often near throwin' my arms 
around her neck, an* aakin' her why she mightn't as weQ be 
kind as crud to me; but I couldn't, bekase I knew that if I 
did, she*d only tramp on me, an' despise me^ an' tyrannijse 
over me more an* more." 

She uttered these sentiments under the influence of deep 
fiseling, checkered with an occasional burst of wild distrac- 
tion, that seemed to originate in much bitterness of heart. 

'*Is it a £edr question," replied Hanlon, whose character 
she had altogether misunderstood, having, in point of fact, 
never had an (^portunity of viewing it in its natural light — 
'* is it a fiur question to ask you who is it you're in love wid ? * * 

**It's not a fair question," she replied ; ** for I know he loves 
another, an' for that raison 111 never breathe it to mortuaL" 

'* Bekase," he added, ^'if I knew, maybe I might be able 
to put in a good word for you, now an' then, aocordin' as I 
got an opportunity." 

^*For me I" she replied, indignantly-^" what— -to beg him 
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to get fond o' mel Oh, it*s wondherfnl the maneness that's 
in almost eyeiy one 70a meet No," she proceeded vehe- 
mently, *4f ho was a king on his throne, sooner than stoop 
to that, or if he didn't or conldn*t love me on my own 
accoant, Pd let the last dhrop 0' my heart's blood ont first. 
Oh, no I — ^no, no — ^ha — ^he loves another,^' she added, hastilj 
— "he loves another I" 

"An' do you know her?" asked Hanlon. 

"Do 1 know her!" she replied — "do I know her! — ^it's I 
that do; ay, an' I have her in my power, too; an' if I set 
about it, can prevent a ring from ever goin' on them. Hal 
ha! Oh, ay — ^that divil, Sarah MKjowan — ^what a fine 
characther I have got! Well, well, good-night, Charieyl 
Maybe it's a folly to have the bad name for nothin' — at 
laist they say so. Ha! ha! Good-night; I'll go home. 
Oh, I had like to forget^— Red Roddy tould me he was 
spakin' to yon abont somethin' that he says yon can't bnt 
undherstand yourself; an' he desired me to get yon, if I 
could, to join him in it. I said I would, if it was right an' 
honest ; for I have great doubts of it bein' either the one or 
the other, if it comes from him. He sud it was both; but 
that it 'ud be a great piece of roguery to lave it undone. 
Now, if it is what he says it is, help him in it, if you can ; bnt 
if it isn't, have no hand in it That's dl I tould lum, I 
would say, an' that's all I do say. Keep out of his saicrets, 
I advise you; an' above all things, avoid everything mane 
an' dishonest; for, Charley, I have a kind 0' likin* for you 
that I can't explain, although I don't bve you as a sweet- 
heart Grood-night again!" 

She left him abruptly, and, at a rapid pace, proceeded 
back to the Grey Stone, around which she walked, with a 
view of examining whether or not there might be any cause 
visible, earthly or otherwise, for the groans which they had 
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heard; bat, notwithstanding a close and diligent search, she 
conld neither see or hear anything whatsoever to which thej 
might possibly be ascribed. 

She reached home about one o'clock, and after having 
sat mnnng for a time over the fire, which was raked for 
the night — ^that is, covered over with grteahcmgh, or living 
ashes — she was preparing to sleep in her humble bed, be- 
hind a little partition wall aboat five feet high, at the lower 
end of the cabin, when her fsither, who had been moaning, 
and starting, and uttering abrupt exdamadons in his sleep, 
at length rose up, and began deliberately to dress himself, 
as if with an intention of gomg out 

''Father," said she, '*in the name of goodness, where are 
you goin' at this hour of the night?" 

''Tm going to the murdhered man's grave," he replied. 
''I'm goin' to tell them all how he was murdhered, and who 
it was that murdhered him." 

A girl with nerves less firm would have felt a more deadly 
terror at such language, on perceiving — as Sarah at once did 
— that her father, whose eyes were shut, was fast asleep at 
the time. In her, however, it only produced such a high 
degree of excitement and interest, as might be expected 
fix>m one of her ardent and excitable temperament, imbued 
as it was with a good deal of natural romance. 

^'In God's name," she said to herself, "what can thi8 
mean ? Of late he hasn't had one hour^s quiet rest at night ; 
nothin' but startin', and shoutin' out, and talkin' about 
murdher an' murdherersi What can it mane? for he's now 
walkin' in his sleep. Father," she said, "you're asleep; go 
back to bed, you had bctther." 

"No, I'm not asleep," he replied; "I'lp goin' down to the 
grave here below, behind the rocks donn in Glendhu, where 
the murdhered man is lyin' buried I" 
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^' An' what brings you there at this time o* the night?" 

*'Hal hal*' he ref^ied, uttering an exdamation of caution 
in a low, guarded voice — '*what brings me?— whiidit, honld 
your tongue an* 111 tell you." 

She really began to doubt her senses, notwitiistanding tiie 
fact of his eyes being shut 

^* Whisht, yourself,** she reined; ^'I dont want to hear 
anything about it; I have no relish for sich saicrets. I*m 
i-eady enough with my own hands, espedaUy when there's a 
weapon in it — readier than ever VTL be agam; but for all 
that I don't wish to hear sich saicrets. Are you asleep or 
awake?" 

"Fm awake, of coorse,** he replied. 

"An' why are your eyes shut then? You're frightful, 
father, to look at — ^no corpse had eyer such a face as yon 
have ; your heavy brows is knit in sich a way — jist as IF 
you were in agony — ^your cheeks is so white too, an* your 
mouth down at the comers, that a ghost — ay, the ghoet of 
the murdhored man himself — ^would be agreeaUe, compared 
to you. Go to bed, father, if you're awake." 

To all this he made no reply, but, having dressed himself, 
he deliberately, and with great caution, raised the latch and 
proceeded out at that dismal and lonely hour. Sarah, for a 
time, knew not how to act. She had often heard of sleep- 
walking, and she feared now that if she awakened him, he 
might imagine she had heard matters which he wished no 
ears whatever to heard ; for the truth was, that some vague 
suspicions of a dreadful nature had latter]^ entered her 
mind — suspicions, which his broken slumbers, his starts, 
and frequent exclamations during sleep, had only tended to 
confirm. 

"I'll watch him, at all events," said she to herself, "and 
see that he comes to no dt^nger." She accordingly shut the 
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door after her, and followed him prettj closely into the deep 
gloom of the silent and solitary glen. With cautions, but 
steady and nnerring steps, he proceeded in the direction of 
the loneliest spot of it, which having reached, he went by a 
nanrow and untrodden circuit — a kind of broken bnt natural 
pathway — ^to the identical spot where the body, which Nelly 
had discovered, lay. 

He then rused his hand, as if in cantioo, and whispered 
— *' Whisht 1 here is where the mnrdhered man's body 
lies.'* 

^'1*11 not do it," sud Sarah, ''I'll not do it— it would be 
mane an' nngcnerous to ax him a question that might make 
lim bethray himself." 

At this m:ment the moon, which had been for some time 
risen, presented a strange and alarming aspect. She seemed 
red as blood ; and directly across her centre there went a 
Uack bar — a bar so ominously and intensely black, that it 
was impossible to look upon it without experiendng some- 
thing like what one might be supposed to feel In the 
presence of a supernatural appearance ; or at the perform- 
ance of some magic or unnatural rite, where the sorcerer, 
by the wickedness of his spell, forced her, as it were, thus 
to lend a dreadful and reluctant sanction to his proceedings. 

Her &ther, however, proceeded-^'* ay — ^who mnrdhered 
Lim, my lord? Why, my lord — hem — it was — Condy Dal- 
ton, an' I have another man to prove it along wid myself— 
one Koddy Duncan; now, Roddy, swear strong — swear 
home; mind yourself, Roddy." 

These words were spoken aside, precisely as one would 
address them when instructing any person to give a parti- 
cular line of evidence. He then stooped down, and, placing 
his hand upon the grave, he said, as if he were addressing 
the dead man — 
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**Ha — yon sleep cool there, yon gofltj yQIianl im* H 
wasn't m J fault that the nnfaithfol an' dishonest sthrap thai 
}^a got that for, didn't get as mnch herself— there yea are, 
au* yonll tell no tales at all eyents! Yon know, Roddy," 
he proceeded, *'it was Dalton that mordhered him — ^mmd 
that — but you're a coward at heart; as for myself there^ 
nothing troubles me but that tobaccy-box; but you know 
nothing about that — ^may the devil confound me, at any 
rate, for not destroyin* it I an' that ould sthrap, Nelly, sus- 
pects something — ^for she's always ringin' ProYidence into my 
ears; but if I had that box destroyed, Fd disregard Provi- 
dence — if there is a Providence." 

The words had barely proceeded out of his lips, when a 
peal of thunder, astonishmgly loud, broke, as h were, over 
their very heads, having been preceded by a flash of Ugfat- 
nin^, so bright, that the long, well-defined grave waa 
exposed, in all its lonely horrors, to Sarah's eye. 

^'That's odd, now," said she, "that the thunder should 
come as he said them very words; but thank Crod that it 
was Dalton that did the deed, for if it was himself he'd not 
keep it back now, when the truth would be sure to come 
out." 

** It was he, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury," pro- 
ceeded her father, *^an' my conscience, my lord, during all 
this long time — " 

Here he muttered something which she could not under- 
stand, and after stooping down, and putting his hand upon 
the grave a second time, he turned about and retraced hb 
steps home. It appeared, however, that late as the hour 
was, there were other persons abroad as well as themsdves, 
for Sarah could distinctly hear the footsteps of several per- 
sons passing along the adjoming road, past the Grey Stone, 
and she also thought that among the rest might be distin- 
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goished the voice of Red Roddy Duncan. The prophet 
quietlj opened the door, entered, as nsoal, and went to bed; 
Sarah, having also retired to her own little aleeping-place, 
laj for some time, mnsing deeplj over the inddents of the 
night. 



CHAPTER XX. 

TUMULTS. — CONFESSION OF MURDER. 

The next morning opened with all the dark snltry ram 
and black dondj drapery, which had, as we have already 
stated, characterized the whole season. Indeed, daring the 
year we are describing, it was well known that all those 
visible signs which prognosticate any particnlar description 
of weather, had altogether lost their significance. If a fine 
day came, for instance, which indeed was a rare case, or a 
clear and beandfnl evening, it was natural that after such 
a dark and dreaiy course of weather, the heart should 
become gkd and full of hope that a permanent change for 
the better was about to take place; but, alasl all cheerful 
hope and expectation were in vun. The morrow*s sun 
arose as before, dim and gloomy, to wade along his dismal 
and wintiy path, without one glimpse of enlivening light 
from his rising to his setting. 

We have already mentioned slightly those outrages to 
which the disease and misery that scourged the country In 
80 many shi^pes had driven the unfortunate and perishing 
multitudes. Indeed, if there be any vioUition of the law, 
that can or on^^ to be looked upon with the most lenient 
consideration and forbearance, by the executive authorities. 
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it is tiiat which takes {tlaoe under the iiiesistible piessare of 
funine. And dngolar as it may appear, it is no less true, 
that this is a subject concemmg whidi mnch ignoranoe pre- 
rails, not only throngfaont other parts of the empire, bat 
even at home here in Ireland, with ourselves. Much, fiat 
instance, is said, and has been sud, concerning what are 
termed " Years of Famine," but it is not generally known, 
that since the introduction of the potato into this country, 
no year has ever passed which, in some remote locality or 
other, has not been such to the unfortunate inhabitants. 
The climate of Ireland is so unsettled, its soil so various in 
quality, and the potato so liable to injury from excess of 
either drought or moisture, that we have no hesitation in 
stating the starring &ct of this annual fiunine as one we can 
vouch for, upon our own personal knowledge, and against 
the tmth of which we challenge contradiction. Ndther 
does an automn pass witi»)at a complaint pecnliar to those 
who feed solely npon the new and unripe potato, and which, 
ever »nce the year *32, is known by the people as the potato 
cholera. With these circumstances the legiBbtnre ought to 
be acquainted, inasmuch as they are calamltieB that will de- 
solate and a£Qiict the country, so long as the potato is per- 
mitted to be, as it unfortunately is, the staple food of the 
people. That we are subject, in consequence of that £eu^ 
to periodical recurrences of dearth and disease, is well known 
and admitted; but that every season brings its partial 
scourge of both these evils to various remote and neglected 
districts in Ireland, has not been, what it ought long since 
to have been, an acknowledged and established fact in the 
sanatory statistics of the country. Indeed, one wonld ima- 
gine that, after the many terrible visitations which we have 
had fiom destitution and pestilence, a legislature nncerely 
anxioos for the health and comfort of the people, would have 
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devoted itself, in some reasonable measure, to the hnmane 
consideration of snch proper snmptoary and sanatory enact- 
ments as wonld have proyided, not only agiunst the recur- 
rence of these evils, bnt for a more enlightened system of 
public health and cleanliness, and a better and more com- 
fortable provision of food for the indigent and poor. As it 
is at present, provision-dealers of all kinds, mealmongers, 
forestaQers, batchers, bakerp, and huxters, combine together, 
and snstun such a general monopoly in food as is at va- 
riance with the spirit of all law and humanity, and constitutes 
a kind of artificial &mine in the country; and sorely these 
circumstances ought not to be permitted, so long as we have 
a deliberative legislature, whose duty it is to watch and 
guard the health and morals of the people. 

At the present period of our narrative, and especially ou 
the gjoomy morning following the prophet's unconscious 
visit to the grave of the murdered man, the popular out- 
rages had risen to an alarming hei^t. Up till the present 
time occasional outbreaks, by small and detached groups of 
individuals, had taken place at night or before dawn, and 
rather in a timid or furtive manner than with the reckless- 
ness of men who assemble in large crowds, and set both law 
and all consequences at open defiance. Now, however, des- 
titution and disease had wrou^t such woM work among the 
general population, that it was difficult to know where or how 
to prescribe bounds to the impetuous resentment ^th which 
they expressed themselves against those who held over large 
quantities of food, in order to procure high prices. At this 
moment the country, with its waste, unreaped crops, lying 
in a state of plashy and fermenting ruin, and its desolate and 
wintry aspect, was ip frightful keeping with the appearance 
of the people whw thus congregated together. We can 

only say, that the fiunine crowds of that awful year should 

T2 
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hare been seen in order to be midersixxKl and ftlt Hie 
whole coimtry was in a state oS dull bnt firantic tumult, and 
the wild crowds, as diey came and went in the perpetration 
of their melancholy outrages, were worn down hj sndi 
startling evidences of gen»*al poverty and snfiering, as were 
enough to fill the heart with fear as well as pitj, even to 
look upon. Their cadaverous and emaciated aspects had 
something in them so wild and wolfish, and the fire of fiunine 
blazed so savagely in their hollow eyes, that many of them 
looked like creatures changed firom dieir very hnmanity by 
some judicial plague that had been sent down £tom heaven 
to punish and desolate the land. And in truth there is no 
doubt whatsoever, that the intensity of their sufienngs, and 
the natural panic which was occasioned by the united la- 
vages of disease and famine, had weakened the powen of 
their understanding, and impressed upon their bearing and 
features an expresmon whidi seemed partly the wild excite* 
ment of temporary frenzy, and partly the dull, hopeless 
apathy of fatuity — a state to which it is well known that 
misery, sickness, and hungra*, all together, had brongfat 
down the strong intellect and reason of the wretched and 
f amishi n g multitudes. Nor was this state of feeling confined 
to those who were goaded by the fii^^itfiil suffsrings that 
prevailed. On the contrary, thousands became victimB of a 
quick and powerful contagion which iqiread the insane spirit 
of violence at a rapid rate, afiecting many during the conrse 
of the day, who in the early part of the morning had not 
partaken of its influence. To no other prindple than this 
can we attribute the wanton and urrational outrages of many 
of the people. Every one acquainted with such awful viata- 
tions must know that their terrific reafities cause them, by 
wild inflaenoes that run through whole masses, to fiorget all 
the decencies and restraints of ordinary life, until fear and 
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duune, and tiie becoming respect for order, idl of which 
OQBstitfite the moral safety of societj, are tiiroWn aside or 
resolTed into the great tyrannical instmct of self-preservation, 
which, when thns stimnlated, becomes what may be termed 
the fMtmty of desolation. We know that the most savage 
animals, as well as the moat timid, will, when impelled by its 
raveaons damoors, alike foiget eveiy other appetite but that 
which is necessary for the sostainment of life. Uiged by it 
aloDe, they will sometimes approach and assail the habita- 
tioiis of man, and, in the ftiry of the moment, expose them- 
selves to his power, and dare his resentment*— jnst as a 
fiooaine mob will do, when mged by the same insdnet, in a 
year of scarcity. 

There is no beast, however, in the deepest jnn^e of Africa 
itMlf, 80 wild, savage, and ferooions, as a hmnan mob, when 
left to its own blind and headlong impnlses. On the morn- 
ing in qnestion, the whole country was ponring foith its 
ikmished hordes to intercept meal-carts and provision vehicles 
of all de6crq>tion8, on their way to maricet, or to the next 
seaport for shipment ; or to attack the granaries of contractors 
or proviEoon-dealers, and all who, having food in large quan- 
titifls, refosed to give it gratis^ or at a nominal price, to the 
poor. Carts and cars, therefore, mostly the property of 
imoffiBD^ting persons, were stopped <m the highways, there 
broken, and the food niiich they carried openly taken away, 
and, in case of resistanoe, those who had charge of them 
were severdy beaten. Mills were also attadrad and piUaged, 
and in many instances large quantities of flour and grain not 
only carried o^ but wantonly and wickedly strown about the 
sftreets and destroyed. 

In aU Uiese acts of violence there was very little shouting; 
the fact being, that the wretched people were not able to 
shout, unless on rare occasions; and sooth to say, their 
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Todfermtions were then but a fiiint and feeble echo of the 
noisy inmiihs which in general chancteruEe the proceedingB 
of excited and angiy crowds. Truly, these pitiable gather* 
ings had their own pecnliaiities of misery. During the 
progress of the pillage, individnals of every age, sex, and 
oonditicm — so hr as condition can be implied to the lower 
classes— might be seen behind ditches, in remote nooks — in 
porches of hooses, and many on the open highways and 
streets, eating, or rather gobbling np raw floor or oatmeal; 
others more fortunate, were tearing and devouring bread ^vnth 
a fury to which only the unnatural appetites of so many 
fiimished maniacs could be compared* As might be expected, 
most of these mcondderate acts of license were punished by 
the consequences which followed them. Sickness of yarions 
descriptions, giddiness, retchings, fiunting-fits, convulsloiiSy 
and, in some cases, death itself^ were induced by thb wolfish 
and frightful gluttony on the part of the starving people. 
Others, however, who possessed more sense, and maintained 
a greater restraint over their indi^dual suflerings, might be 
seen in all directions hurrying home, loaded with provisions 
of the most portable description, under vrluxh they tottered 
and panted, and sometimes fell utterly prostrate from recent 
illness, or the mere exhaustion of want Aged people, grey- 
haired old men, and old women bent with age, exlublt-ed a 
wild and excited alacrity that was grievous to witness, whilst 
hirpling homewards — if they had a home, or if not, to the 
first friendly shelter they could get — a kind of dim exulting 
joy feebly blazing in their heavy eyes, and a wild sense of 
unexpected good fortune woridng in unnatural play upon the 
muscles of their wrinkled and miserable faces. The ghastly 
impressions of famine, however, were not confined to those 
who composed the crowds. Even the children were little 
living skeletons, wan and yellow, with a spirit of pain and 
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nflfering l^ble upon their fleshlesa but umooent features; 
whilsl the very dogs, as was well observed, were not able to 
bark, for, indeed, sach of them as sorvived were nottung bnt 
ribs and skin. At all events, thej assisted in making up the 
terrible picture of general nuseiy which the conntrj at large 
presented. Both day and night, bat at night especiaSty^ 
their hoogry bowlings conld be heard over the country, or 
mining with the wailings which the people were in the 
habit of pouring over those whom the terrible typhus was 
sweeping away irith such iride and indiscriminating Vitality. 
Our readers may now perceive, that the sufferings of these 
imhappy crowds, before they had been driven to liiese acts 
«f violence, were almost beyond belief.* At an eariier period 

* It if as well to state here that the season described in this Ude is the 
dmdftil and melancholy one of 1817 ; and we may add, that fai oxder 
to avoid the charge of having exaggerated the almost hieredible soiftr- 
ingi of tiie people m that year, we have stodionsly kept otor descriptions 
t]ftbm within the limits of truth. Dr. Gorrigan, in his able and vety 
■JMPnable pamphlet ** On Fbvbr A2n> Famdib as Gausb and Epfbct 
IN lasLAHD" — a pamphlet, by the way, which has been the means of 
■co n ve yin g most important tmths to statesmen, and which onght to 
be hioked upon as a great public benefit — has confirmed the accnracy 
of the i^oomy pictores I was ftnroed to draw. Here follow an extract 
or two: — 

" It is acuQsly necessary to call to recollection the smnmer of 1816, 
■cold and wet--com uncut in November, or rotting in the sheaves 
on the ground; potatoes not ripened (and when unripe there cannot be 
"worse ibod), containing more water than nutrimeot; straw at such an 
^xtarsvagant price as to render the obtaining of it fbr bedding abncat 
impossible, and when procured, retaining from its half-fermented state 
90 modi moistore, that the use was, perhaps, worse than the want of 
%t. The aame agent that destroyed the harvest foiled the torfl Sd- 
«ten had toch a multiplication of evils come together. In some of the 
Conner years, although food and bedding were deficient, the portion 
a«yed was of good quality, and ftiel was not wanting; but in 1816 every 
<soBifbit that might have compensated for partial want was absent. 
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of the season, when the potatoes could not yet be dng, 
miserable women might be seen early in the monung, and, 
in fact, daring all hours of the day, gathering weeds of 



This description applies to the two yean of 1816 and 1817. In mid- 
summer of 1817f the blaze of fever was aver the entire c ou n try. It 
had burst forth almost in a thousand diflferent pdnt8» Within the short 
space of a month, in the summer of 1817, the epidemic sprung forth In 
Tramore, Toughal, Kinsale, Tralee, and Ckmmel, in Cairick-on-Suir, 
Boscrea, Ballina, Castlebar, Belfast, Armagh, Omagfa, Loodondeny, 
Monastereven, Tullamore, and Slane. This limultaiieons breakHnit 
shows that there must have been some universal cause.** 

Again: — 

" The poor were deprived of emplojrment, and were driven from the 
doors where before they had always received relief lest they should in- 
troduce disease with them. Thus, destitution and fever continued in a 
vicious circle, each impelling the other, while want of presenoe of mind 
aggravated a thousandfold the terrible infliction. Of the miserieB that 
attend a visitation of epidemic fever, few can form a conoeption. The 
mere relation of the scenes that occurred in the country, even in one of 
its last visitations, makes one shudder in reading them. As Boite 
and Cheyne observe in their Report, *a volume might be filled with 
instances of the distress occasioned by the visitation of fever in 1817.* 

" *■ On the road leading from Cork, within a mile of the town (Kan- 
turk), I visited a woman labouring under typhus; on her left lay a 
child very ill, at the foot of the bed another child just able to crawl 
about, and on her right the corpse of a third child who had died two 
days previously, which the unhappy mother could not get removed.* — 
Letter from Dr. O'Leary^ Kanturk. 

** * Ellen Fagan, a young woman, whose husband was obliged, in or^ 
der to seek employment, to leave her almost destitute in a miserable 
cabin, with three children, gave the shelter of her roof to a poor beg- 
gar who had fever. She herself caught the disease, and from the 
terror created in the neighbourhood, was, with her three childreo, de- 
serted, except that some person left a littie water and milk at the 
window for the children, one about four, the other about three years 
old, and the other an infent at her breast. In this way she continued 
for a week, when a neighbour sent her a loaf of bread, which was Uit 
in the window. Four days after this he grew unea^ about her, 
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riooB descriptions, in order to sustain life; and liappy were 
they who conld procnre a few handfnls of yonng nettles, 

and one nigfat haying prepared some tea and bread, he set off to her 
relief. When he arrived, the following scene presented itself: in the 
window ligr the loaf^ where it had been deposited fbor days previously; 
in one eomer of the cabin, on a little straw, without covering of any 
kind, lay the wretched mother actually dying, and her infknt dead by 
her side for the want of that sustenance which she had not to give; on 
the floor lay the children, to aU appearance dying also of cold and hun- 
ger. At first they refused to take anything, and he had to pour a little 
Kquid down their throats; with the cautious administration of food 
they gradually recovered. The woman expired before the visiter quitted 
tiie house.' — Letter from Dr, MtMortney, Momvae, 

** *• A man, his wife, and two children lay together in fover. The 
man died in the night; his wife, nearly convalescent, was so terrified 
with his corpse in the same bed with her, that she relapsed, and died 
in two days after, the children recovered firom fever, but the eldest 
of them lost his reason by the fright Many other wretched scenes 
iiave I witnessed, which would be too tedious to reUte.* — Barker and 
Ckei^t Rtport. 

** I know not of any visitation so much to be dreaded as epidemic 
fever; it is worse than plague, for it lasts through all seasons. Cholera 
may seem more frightful, but it is in reality less destructive — ^it termi- 
nates rapidly in death or in as rapid recovery; its visitation, too, is 
short, and it leaves those who recover unimpaired in health and strength. 
CSvil war, were it not for its crimes, would be, as fkr as regards the 
'welfore of a country, a visitation less to be dreaded than epidemic fever. 

• « • « mm 

" It is not possible, then, to form an exaggerated picture of the suf- 
ferings of a mUKon and a-half of people m these countries, in their 
<:x>nvale8oenoe from fever, deprived o^ not only the comforts, but even 
^he necessaries of life, with scanty food, and fuel, and covering, only 
K'ising from fsver to fidl victims slowly to those numerous chronic dis- 
T^oco that are sure to seize upon enfeebled constitutions. Death would 
l:»e to many a more merdfol dispensation than such recoveiy." — Famine 
^nd FeveTy as Cause and Effect in Ireland, &c &c. By D. J. Ck>R- 
&IOAII, Esq. ILD. 1LR.C.S.E. Dublin: J. Fannin k Co. Grafton 
Btnet 
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chidden weed, aorrely preeha^ Inglaw, or aea weed, to 
bring home as food, dther for themaelyes or their imfofia- 
nate children. Others, again, were glad to creep or totter 
to stock-farms, at great distances across the country, in the 
hope of being able to procure a portion of blood, which, on 
snch melancholy occasions, is taken from the heifors and 
bullocks that graze there, in order to prevent the miserable 
poor from perishing by actual starvation and death. 

Alas, little do our English neighbours know or dream of 
the horrors which attend a year of severe famine in this 
unhappy country. The crowds which kept perpetual and 
incessant siege to the houses of the wealthy, and even of 
struggling small farmers, were such as scarcely any pen 
could describe. Neither can we render anything like ade- 
quate justice to the benevolence and charity — nay, we ought 
to say, the generosity and magnanimity of this and the 
middle classes in general In no countiy on earth conld 
such noble instances of self-denial and sublime humanity be 
witnessed. It has happened, in thousands of instances, that 
the last miserable morsel, the last mouthful of nourishing 
liquid, the last potatoe or the last sixpence, has been divided 
with wretched and desolate beings who required it more, and 
this, too, by persons who, when that was gone, knew not to 
what quarter they could turn with a hope of replacing for 
themselves that which they liad just shared in a spurit of 
such genuine and exalted piety. 

It was to such a state of general tumult that the prophet 
and his family arose on the morning of the following day. 
As usual, he was grun and sullen, but on this occasion hie 
face had a pallid and sunken look in it, which apparently 
added at least ten years to his age. There was little spoken, 
and after breakfast he prepared to go out Sarah, during 
the whole morning, watched his looks, and paid a marked 
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attention to everythiDg he said. He appeared, however, 
to be utterly nnconscions of the previous night's adventore, 
a fact which his daughter easily perceived, and which occa- 
sioned her to feel a kind of vague compasmon f<M* him, in 
consequence of the advantage it might give to Nelly over 
him; for of late she began to participate in her &ther^s 
fears and suspicions of that stubborn but superstitions per- 
sonage. 

" Father,'' said she, as he was about to go out, '* is it fair 
to ask where you are goin' ?" 

" It's neither feur nor foul," he replied; "but if it's any 
satisfaction to yon to know, I won't tell you." 

**Have you any objection, then, that I should walk a 
piece of the way with you?" 

**Not if you have come to your senses, as you ought, 
about what I mentioned to you." 

" I have something to say to you," she replied, without 
noticing the allusion he had made; *' something that you 
ought to know." 

"An' why not mention it where we are?" 

«( Bekase I don't wish her there to know it" 

** Thank you, ma'am," replied Nelly; "I feel your kiud- 
ziess — an' dear me, what a sight of wisdom I'll lose by bcin* 
kep' out o' the saicret — saicret, indeed 1 A fig for yourself 
an' your saicret ; maybe I have my saicret as weU as yon." 

" Well, then," replied Sarah, " if you have, do you keep 
yours as PU keep mine, an' then we'll be aiquiL Come, 
father, for I must go from home, too. Indeed, I think this 
is the last day I'll be with either of you for some time — 
maybe ever." 

" What do you mane?" said the father. 

" Hut I" said the mother, " what a goose you are I Char- 
ley Hanlon, to be sure; I suppose she'll run off wid him. 

Z 
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Oh I thia Grod pity him, or any one that's doomed to be bli»- 
thered wid you!" 

Sarah's eyes flashed like lightning, and her frame began 
to work with that extraordmary energy which always ac- 
companied the manifestation of her resentment 

*' Yon will," said she, ^proaching the other — " you will, 
after yoar escape the other day; yon — no, ah I no — I won't 
now; I forgot myself. Come, father — come, come; my last 
(]narrel with her is over." 

" Ay," returned Nelly, as they went oat, " there yon go, 
an' a sweet pair yon are — father an' dangfater!" 

'^ Now, father," resumed Sarah, after they had got out 
of hearing, ^' will you teU me if you slep' well last night?" 
Why do you ax?" he replied; " to be sure I did." 
I tell you why I ax," she answered; *'do you know 
that you went last night — ^in the nuddle <^ the night — to 
the murdhered man's grave, in the g^en there?" 

It is impossible to express the look of astonishment and 
dismay which he turned upon her at these words. 

** Sarah!" said he, sternly; but she interruptod him. 

*' It's thruth," said she; "an' I went with you." 

" What arc you spaldn' about? Me go out, an' not know 
it? Nonsense!" 

You went in your sleep," she rejcuned. 

Did I spake?" said he, with a bhink and (^astly look. 

" You did." 

" What, what— tell me— eh ? What did I say?" 

''You talked a good deal, an' ssdd that it was Coudy 
Dalton that murdhered him, and that you had Red Body 
to prove it" 

" That was what I said? — eh, Sarah?" 

'' That's what you said, an' I thought it was only right 
to tell vou," 
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^' It was right, Sarah; bnt, at the same time, at the peril 
of jonr life, never folly me there again. Of coorse you know 
now that Sullivan's buried there." 

'' I do," said she ; *' bat that's no great comfort, although 
it Is to know that you didn't murdher him. At any rate, 
fother, remember what I toold yon about Ckmdy Dalton. 
Lave him to God; an' jist that you may feel what you ought 
to feel on the subject, suppose you were in his situation — 
suppose for a minute that it was yourself that murdhered 
him — then ask, would you like to be dragged out from us 
and hanged, in your ould age, like a dog — a disgrace to all 
belongin' to yon. Father, 111 believe that Condy Dalton 
murdhered him, when I hear it from his own Ups, but not 
tin then. Now, good-bye. Yon won't find me at home 
when you come back, I think." 

" Why, where are you goin*?** 

" There's plenty for me to do," she replied ; " there's the 
fick an' the dyin' on all hands about me, an' it's a shame for 
any one that has a heart in their body, to see their fellow- 
creatores gaspin' for want of a dhrop of cowld wather to wet 
their lips, or a hand to turn them where they lie. Think of 
how many poor sthrangers is lyin' in ditches an' in bams, an' 
in outhouses, without a livin' bdn' a'most to look to them, 
or reach them any single thing they want; no, not even to 
bring the priest to them, that they might die reconciled to 
the Almighty. Isnt it a shame, liien, for me, an' the likes 
0* me, that has health an' strength, an' nothm' to do, to see 
my fellow-creatures dyin' on all hands about me, for want of 
the very assistance that I can afford them. At any rate I 
wouldn't live m the house with that woman, an' yon know 
that, an' that I oughtn't" 

"But aren't you afeard of catchin' this terrible faver, 
mhat's takin' away so many, if you go among them?" 
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'' Afeardl'* she replied; " no, father, I feel no fear either 
of that or anything else. If I die, I lare a world thac I 
never had much happiness in, an' I know that 1*11 never be 
happy again in it. What, then, have I to fear firom death? 
Any change for me mnst now be for the betther; at all 
events, it can hardly be for the worse. No — my haj^inees 
is gone." 

^ What) in Heaven's name, is the matta* with yon?** asked 
her father; "an* what brings the big tears into your eyes 
that way?" 

'^Good-bye," S£dd she; and as she spoke a melancholy 
smile, at once sad and brilliant, irradiated her features. 
" It's not likely, father, that ever you'll see me undar your 
roof again. Forgive me all my follies now, maybe it*s the 
last time ever you'll have an opportunity." 

"Tut, you foolish ^1; go in out o* this, I say; it's 
enough to sicken one to hear the like o' you spake that way 
— sich stuff 1" 

She stood and looked at him for a moment, and the li^t 
of her smile gradually deepened, or rather faded away, until 
nothing remained but a face of exquisite beauty, deeply 
shadowed by anxiety and distress. 

The prophet pursued his way to Dick o' the Grange's, 
whithof, indeed, he was bent; and Sarah, having looked 
after him for a moment with a troubled £bu», proceeded in 
the direction of old Dalton's, with the su£ferings and pitiable 
circumstances of whose family she was already but too well 
acquainted. Her journey across the country presented her 
with little else than records of death, suffering, and outrage. 
Along the roads the funerals were so frequent, that, io 
general, they excited no particular notice^ They could, in 
fact, scarcely be termed funerals, inasmuch as they were now 
nothing more than squalid and meagre-looking knots of those 
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who were immediatelj related to the deceased, hnrrying 

onward, with reckless speed and disturbed looks, to th^ 

chnrch-jard, where their melancholy burthen was hastily 

covered np with scarcely any exhibition of that simple and 

afifecting deconim, or of those sacred and natnral sorrows^ 

which in other circumstances throw their tender but solemn 

light over the last offices of death. As she went along, new 

and more startling objects of distress attracted her notice. 

In dry and sheltered places she obsenred little temporary 

sheds, which, in consequence of the dreadfol panic which 

always accompanies an epidemic in Ireland, had, to a timid 

imagination, something fearfnl about them, especially when 

it is considered that death and contagion were then at work 

in them in such terrible shapes. To Sarah, however, they 

had no terrors ; so far from that, a great portion of the day 

was spent by her in relieving their wretched, and, in many 

cases, dying inmates, as well as she could. She brought 

them water, lit fires for them, fixed up their sheds, and even 

begged aid for them from the neighbours around, and, as far 

as she could, did everything to ease their pain, or smoothc 

then: last moments by the consolation of her sympathy. If 

she met a family on the highway, worn with either illness or 

fatigue — ^perhaps an unhappy mother, surrounded by a help* 

less brood, bearing, or rather tottering under a couple of sick 

children^ who were unable to walk — she herself, perhaps, 

also ill, as was often the case — she would instantly take one 

of them out of the poor creature's arms, and carry it in her 

own as far as she happened to go in that direction, utterly 

careless of contagion or all other consequences. 

In this way was she engaged, towards evening, when at a 

turn of the road she was met by a large crowd of the rioters, 

headed by Red Rody, Tom Dalton, and many others in the 

parish who were remarkable only for a tendency to mffian- 

Z2 
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ism and outrage; for we may remark here, that on oocasbns 
such as we are describrng, it is generally those who hare 
suffered least, and have but little or nothing to complain o^ 
that lead the misguided and thong^itless people into crimen 
and ultimately into punishment 

The change that had come over youig Dalton was fiigfat- 
ful; he was not half his former size; his dothes were now 
in rags, bis hat without a crown, his beard grown, his face 
half black with dirt, and his whole aspect and appear- 
ance that of some miscreant in whom it was difficult to say 
whether the ruffian or the idiot predominated most. He 
appeared now in his glory, frantic and destructive; but 
amidst all this drivelling impetuosity, it was not difficult to 
detect some desperate and unshaken purpose in his heavy bat 
violent and blood-shot eye. 

Far different from him was Red Rody, who headed his 
own section of them with an easy but knowing swagger; 
now nodding his head with some wonderful purpose which 
nobody could understand ; or winking at some acquaintance 
with an indefinite meaning, that set them a-guessing at it in 
vain. It was easy to see that he was a knave, but one of 
those knaves on whom no earthly reliance could be placed, 
and who would betray to-morrow, for good reasons, and 
without a mementos hesitation, those whom he had cor- 
rupted to-day. 

" Come, Tom," said Rody, " we have scattered a few of 
the mealmongerin' vagabonds — weren't you talkin' about 
that blessed voteen, onld Darby Skinadre? The villain that 
allowed Peggy Murtagh an' her child to starve to death. 
Aren't we to pay him a visit?" 

Dalton coughed several times to clear his throat; a 
settled hoarseness having given a frightful hoUowness to 
his voice — "Ay," said he — "ha, ha, ha — by the broken 
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heart she died of, we^U — eh, Body, what are we to do to 
him?" 

Rodj looked significantly at the crowd and grinned, then 
tonched his forehead, and pointed at Dalton. 

" That boy's np to everything," said he, " he's the man to 
head US all — ah, ha I" 

*^ Never mind laoghin' at him, anyway," observed one 
of his friends, '^ maybe if yon snfiered what he did, poor 
fellow, an' lus family too, that it's not fan you'd be makin' 
of him." 

" Why," asked a new-comer, " what's wrong wid Mm?" 

*' He's not at himself," replied the other, '* ever since he 
had the faver; that, they say, an' the death of a very pnrty 
girl he was goin' to be married to, has put him beside him- 
self, the Lord save usl" 

"Come on now," shonted Tom, in his terrible voice, 
" here's the greatest of all before us stilL Who wants meal 
now? Come on, I say — ^ha, ha, ha I Is there any of you 
hungry? Is there any of you goin* to die for want of food? 
Now's your time — ho, ho I Now, Peggy, now. Amn't I 
doin' it? Ay am I, an* it's all for your sake, Peggy dear, 
for I swore by the broken heart you died of — ay, an' didn't 
I tell you that last night on your grave where I slep*? No, 
he wouldn't — ^he wouldn't — ^but now — ^now — ^hell see the 
differ — ay an* feel it too. Come on," he shouted, *' whocvei-'s 
hungry, folly me I ha, ha, hal" 

This idiotic but ferocious laugh echoing such a dreadful 
purpose, was appalling; but the people who knew what he 
had suffered only felt it as a more forceful incentive to out- 
rage. Darby's re^dence was now quite at hand, and in a 
few minutes it was surrounded by such a multitude, both of 
men and women, as no other occasion could ever bring 
together. The people were, in fact, aknost lost in their own 
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garments; some were without coats or wustcoats to protect 
them from the elements, having been forced, poor wretches, 
to part with them for food ; others had nightcaps or hand- 
kerchiefs upon their heads instead of hats; a certain proof 
that they were only in a state of convalescenoe from fever — 
the women stood with dishevelled hair — some of them half 
naked, and others leading their children aboot, or bearing 
them in their arms; altogether they presented such an 
appearance as was enough to wring the benevolent heart 
with compa3sion and sorrow for theur sufferings. 

On arriving at Darby's house, they found it closed, but 
not deserted. At first Tom Dalton knocked, and de^red 
the door to be opened, but the women who were present, 
whether with shame or with honour to the sex we are at a 
loss to say, felt so eager on the occasion, probably for the 
purpose of avenging Peggy Murtagh, that they lost not a 
moment in shivering in the windows, and attacking the house 
with stones and missiles of every description. In a few 
minutes the movement became so general and simultaneous 
that the premises were a perfect wreck, and nothing was to 
be seen but meal and flour, and food of every description, 
cither borne off by the hungry crowd, or scattered most 
wickedly and wantonly through the streets, iriiilst, in the very 
midst of the tumult, Tom Dalton was seen drag^g poor 
Darby out by the throat, and over to the centre of the street. 

"Now," said he, "here I have you at last — ^ha, ha, ha 1*' 
— his voice, by the way, as he spoke and laughed, had be- 
come fearfully deep and hollow — "now, Peggy dear, didn't 
I swear it — ^by the broken heart you died of, I said, an* Pll 
keep that sacred oath, darlin'." 

Whilst speaking, the thin fleshless face of the miser was 
becoming black — ^his eyes were getting blood-shot, and, in 
a very short time, strangulation must have closed his 
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wretched existeuce, wheu a young and tall female threw 
herself by a bound upon Dalton, whom she caught by the 
throat, precisely as he himself had caught Darby. It was 
Sarah, who saw that there was but little time to lose in 
order to save the wretch's life. Her grip was so effectual 
that Dalton was obliged to relax his hold upon the other, 
for the purpose of defending himself. 

"Who is this?" said he — "let me go, you had better, 
till I haye his life; let me go, I say I '* 

"It's one,'* she replied, "that's not afeard but ashamed of 
j^ou. You, a young man, to go to strangle a weak, helpless, 
«uld creature, that hasn't strength or breath to defend him- 
self no more than a child." 

"Didn't he starve Peggy Mnrtagh," replied Tom, "ha, 
lia, ha I— didn't he starve her and her child ?" 

" No," she replied aloud, and with glowing cheeks, "it's 
Mae; it wasn't he but yourself that starved her and her 
child. Who desarted her — ^who brought her to shame an^ 
to sorrow in her own heart and in the eyes of the worid? 
Who left her to the bitther and vile tongues of the whole 
oounthry? Who refused to marry her, and kept her so that 
die oouldn't raise her face before her fellow-creatures ? Who 
sent her, without hope, or any expectation of happiness in 
this life — this miserable Ufe — ^to the glens and lonely ditches 
about the neighbourhood, where she did nothing but shed 
bitther tears of despair and shame at the heartless lot yon 
brought her to? An' when she was desarted by the wide 
woHd, and hadn't a friendly face to look to but God's, an' 
when one kind word from your lips would give her hope, an' 
comfort, an' happiness, where were you, and where was that 
kind word that would a' saved her? Let the ould man go, 
you unmanlj coward; it wasn't him that starved her; it was 
yourself that starved her and broke her heart I " 
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'' Did yez hear that ?" said Dalton, '' ha, ha, ha ; an* it's 
all thine— she has tonld me nothing but the thntth; here, 
then, take the onld ragabond awaj with yon, and do what 
you like with him — 

" * Fm a bold and rambling boy, 
Hy lodging's in the Isle d Throy ; 
A rambling boy although I be, 
rd lave them all an' folly thee!* 

Ha, ha, ha I but come, bo}^ pull away; well finish the 
wreck of this house, at any rate.'* 

*^ Wreck away,*' said Sarah, '*I have nothin' to do with 
that; but I think them women — ^mad-women I ought to call 
them — ^mlght considher that there's many a starvin' mootli 
would be glad to have a little of what they're throwin' about 
so shamefully. Do you come with me, Darby; PQ saTe you 
as far as I can, an' as long as I'm able." 

"I will, achora," replied Darby, "an' may God Ueas 
you, for you have saved my life; but why should they attack 
me? Sure the world knows, an* Grod knows, that my heart 
bleeds—." 

"Whisht I" she exclaimed, "the world and God both 
knows it*s a lie, if you say that your heart bleeds for any- 
thing but the destruction that you see on your place. If you 
had given Peggy Murtagh the meal, she might be a livin' 
woman to-day ; so no more falsehoods now, or 111 turn you 
back to Tom Dalton's dutches.** 

"No, then," replied the trembling wretch, "I won't; but 

« 

between you an* me, then — an* it needn't go flEuther — ^throth 
my heart bleeds for the severity that's — " 

" One word more," she replied, "and I lave you to what 
you'U get." 

Sarah's interference had a singular effect upon the crowd. 
The female portion of it, having reflected upon her words. 
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soon felt and acknowledged their trath, because Uiey inyolved 
a principle of jnstice and affection to their sex; whilst the 
men, without annexing anj moral consideration to the mat- 
ter, felt themselyes influenced by her exquisite figure and 
great beauty. 

'' She's the Black Prophet's daughter," exclaimed the wo- 
men, ''and if the devil was in her, she tould Tom Dalton 
nothing but the truth, at any rate." 

''And they say the devil is in her, the Lord save us, if 
ever he was in any one — keep away firom her — ^my soul to 
heaven 1 but she'd think no more of tearin' your eyes out, or 
atickin' you wid a case-knife, than you would of aitin' bread 
an' butther." 

"Blessed Father I " exclaimed another, "did you see the 
brightness of her eyes while she was spaking?" 

"No matther what she is," said a young fellow beside 
them, "the devil a purtier crature ever was made; be my 
soul I only wish I had a thousand pounds, I wouldn't be l<Hig 
widont a wife, at any rate I " 

The crowd, having wrecked Skinadre's dwelling, and car- 
ried off and destroyed almost his whole stock of provisions, 
now proceeded in a different durection, with the intention of 
paying a similar visit to some similar character. Sarah and 
Darby — for he durst not venture, for the present, towards 
his own house — ^now took then: way to the cabin of old Condy 
Dalton, where they arrived just in time to find the house sur- 
rounded by the officers of justice, and some military. 

"Ah,** thought Sarah, on seeing them, "it is done, then, 
and yon lost little time about it. May God forgive you, 
fiitherl" 

They had scarcely entered, when one of the officers, pulling 
out a paper, looked at it, and asked, "Isn't your name Condy 
or Cornelius Dalton ? " 
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"That is my name," said the old man. 

"I arrest yon, then," he continued, "for the mnrder of 
one Bartholomew Snlliyan.*' 

*'It is the will of God," replied the old man, whilst the 
tears flowed down his cheeks — '4t*s God's will, an' I won*t 
consale it any longer ; take me away — Tm gnilty — I'm 
guilty ! " 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONDY DALTON GOES TO PRISOK. 

The scene that presented itself in Condj Dalton*s miseraUe 
cabin was one, indeed, which might well harrow any heart 
not utterly callous to human sjonpathy. The nnhi^pj old 
man had been sitting in the arm-chair we have aDuded to, 
his chin resting on his breast, and his mind apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep and painful reflection, when the officers of 
justice entered. Many of our Landlord readers, and all, 
probably, of our absentee ones, will, in the simplicity of 
their ignorance regarding the actual state of the lower classes, 
most likely take it for granted that the picture we are about 
to draw exists nowhere but in our own imagination. Would 
to God that it were so I Gladly and willingly would we take 

to ourselves all the shame — acknowledge all the falsehood 

pay the highest penalty for all the moral guilt of our misre- 
presentations, provided only any one acquainted with the 
country could prove to us that we are wrong, change our 
nature, or, in other words, falsify the evidence of our senses, 
and obliterate our experience of the truths we are describmg< 
Old Dalton was sitting, as we have said, in the only me- 
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moiial of his former respectability now left him — the old 
arm-chair, when the men bearing the warrant for his arrest 
presented themselves. The rain was ponring down in that 
close, dark, and incessant fall, which gives scarcely any hope 
of its ending, and consequently throws the heart into that 
anxioos and gloomy state which every one can feel, and per- 
haps no one describe. 

The cabin in which the Daltons now lived was of the 
poorest description. When ejected from thdr large holding 
by Dick o' the Grange, or, in other words, when auctioned 
Cfut^ they were unhappily at a loss where to find a place in 
which they coold take a temporary refuge. A kind neigh- 
bour, who happened to have the cabin in question lying unoc- 
copied, or rather waste, upon his hands, made them an offer 
of it — not, as he sdd, in the expectation that they could live 
in it for any length of time, but merely until they could 
provide themselves with a more comfortable and suitable 
abode. 

"He wished," he added, "that it was better, for theu* sakes; 
and sorry he was to see such a family brought so low as to 
live in it at alL" 

Alas I he knew not at the time how deeply the unfortunate 
family in question were steeped in distress and poverty. 
They accepted this miserable cabin ; but in spite of every 
effort to improve then* condition, days, weeks, and months 
passed, and still found them unable to make a change for the 
better. 

WTien Darby and Sarah entered, they found young Con, 
who had now relapsed, lying in one comer of the cabin, on 
a wretched shake-down bed of damp straw; whilst on 
another, of the same description, lay his amiable and affec- 
tionate sister Nancy. The cabin stood, as we have said, in 

a low, moist situation, the floor of it being actually lower — 

Aa 
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which is a common case — ^than Ihid groond about H ontade. 
It served, therefore, as a receptacle for the damp and under- 
water which the incessant down-pomnng of rain daring 
the whole season had occasioned. It was, tiierefbre, dan- 
gerous to tread npon the floor, it was so soft and slippeiy. 
The ram, which fell heainlj, now came down throogh the roof 
in so manj places that they were forced to pot under it such 
vessels as thej conld spare, not even excepting the beds, 
over each of which were placed old dothee, doubled up under 
dishes, pots, and little bowls, in order, if possible, to ke^ 
them dry. The house — if such it could be called — wis 
almost destitute of furniture, nothmg but a few pots, dishes, 
wooden noggins, horn spoons, and some stools, being their 
principal furniture, with the exception of one standing short- 
posted bed, in a comer, near the fire. There, tiien, in that 
low, damp, dark pestilential kracdj without chimney or win- 
dow, sat the old man, who, notwithstanding its squafid 
misery, could have looked upon it as a palace, had he been 
able only to say to his own heart — ^I am not a murderer. 
There, we say, he sat alone, surrounded by pestilence and 
famine in their most fearful shapes, listening to the moaninga 
of his sick family, and the ceaseless dripping of the rain, 
which fell through the roof into the vessels that were placed 
to receive it Mrs. Ddton was '^otit," a term wMch was 
used, in the bitter misery of the period, to indicate that the 
person to whom it applied had been driven to the last re- 
source of mendicancy; and lus other daughter, Mary, had 
gone to a neighbour's house to beg a little fire. 

As the old man uttered the words, no language could de- 
scribe the misery which was depicted on his countenance: — 

'' Take me," he exclaimed; *'ah, no; for then what wiU 
become of these?" pointing to his son and daughter, who 
were sick. 
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The Tcry nnnions of the law felt for him; and the chief 
of tiiem said, in a roioe of Idndnesa and oompaaaiaD — 

** It's a diataressin* case; bat if yonll be guided by me, 
ytm won't say anything that may be bronght against yonr* 
aal£ I was never engaged," said he, looking towaids Darby 
and Sarah, to whom he partly addressed his disconrse, "in 
aoytimig so pamfnl aa this. A man of Ids age, now aflher 
so many years! However— -wdL— it can't be helped; we 
ami do our dnty." 

"Where is the rest d yoor fim^?" asked another of 
diem ; " is this yoong woman a dan^ter of yours?" 

^Not at all," replied a third; "this ia a danghter to tiie 
Black Prophet hansel^ and, by japers, yon hardened gipi^, 
ii'a a little too bad for yon to come to see how yonr blasted 
onid Other's work gets on. If s his evidence that's bringin' 
this daloent oold man from his family to a gaol, this miser- 
able evemn'. Be off oat o' this, I desire yon; I wondher 
you're not ashamed to be present here above all places in the 
world, yon brazen deviL" 

Sarah's whole soul, however, in all its best and nobleat 
sj^mpathies, had passed into and mingled with the scene of 
unpanilleied misery which was then before her. She went 
rapidly to the bed on which young Con was stretched; 
stooped down, and loddng ck>8^y at him, perceived that he 
was in a broken and pabifid slumber. She then paased to 
that in wMck his sister lay, and saw that she also was aaleep. 
After a glanoft at each, she rubbed her hands with a kind of 
wild satisfiictiop, and going up to old Dalton, exclaimed — 
for she had not heard a syllable of the language used 
towards her by the officer of justice- 
Ay," said she, laying her hand up<m his white hairs; 
you are to be pitied this nig^t, poor onld mani but which 
of you, otk^ whidi of you is to be pitied most, you or them! 
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an' yonr wife, too; an' yonr other danghther, an' your other 
son, too; but he's past nndherstandm' it; ohi what will they 
do? At yonr age, too — at yonr age! Oh, couldn't yon die? 
— >conldn't yon contriye, some way, to die? — conldn't yon 
give one great struggle, an' then break yonr heart at wanst, 
an' for everl" 

These words were nttered rapidly, but in a low and can- 
tions voice, for she still feared to awaken thoae who AepL 

The old man had also been absorbed in his own misery; 
for he looked at her, inqmringly, and only rej^ied — 

*' Poor girl, what is it you're sayin'?" 

" I'm biddin' yon to die," she replied, **if yon can; yon 
needn't be afeard of God — he has punished yon ^ongh fyr 
the crime yon have committed. Try an' die, if yon can — 
or, if you can't — oh," she exckumed, **I pray God that yon 
— ^that he, there—" and she ran and bent over young Con's 
bed for a moment — <Hhat yon — that you may never recover, 
or live to see what you must see." 

*^ It's a fact, that between hunger and this sickness," con- 
tinued he who had addressed her last, '*they say, an' I know, 
that there's a great number of people ally; bnt I think this 
lady is downright mad; what do yon mane, you clip?" 

Sarah stared at him impatiently, but without any anger. 

'^ He doesn't hear me," she added, again putting her hand 
in a dbtracted manner upon Dalton's grey hair; *'no, no; 
but since it can't be so, there's not a minute to be lost Oh, 
take him away, now," she proceeded, ''take him away, whDe 
they're asleep, an' before his wife an' danghther comes home 
— ^take him away, now; and spare him — spare them— ^)are 
them all as much sufferin' as you can." 

'* There's not much madness in that. Jack," returned one 
of them; *' I think it would be the best thing we could da 
Are you ready to come now, Dalton?" asked the man. 
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" Wbo*s that," said the old man, in a Toice of indescrib- 
abk woe and sorrow; ^wile's tiiat was talkin' of a lm>ken 
heart? Oh, God," he exdaimed, looking up to heayen, with 
a look of intense agonj, '< support me— -anpport them; an'' if 
it be yomr blessed win, pity ns all; hal aboye all thing% pity 
them» oh, heaTenlj Fatheiv And dont ponish them for my 
sinr 

^It's &]seP exdaimed Sarah, kddng on Dalton, and 
reasoning, apparently with heiaelf ; **he nefer committed a 
eoald-blooded mnrdher; an* the SnUiyans are— -are — oh — 
take him away,'* she said, still hi a low, rapid yi^ce; "take 
hnn away. Come, now,** she added, approaching Dakon 
agun; ''come — awhile they're asleep — an' yon'll saTe them 
tn' yourself much distress. I'm not afeard of your wife — 
for she can bear it, if any wife could; but I do your poor 
danghther, an' she so wake an' feeble afther her ilbiess; 
coma" 

Dalton looked at her, and said — "Who is this girl that 
seems to feel so much for me? but whoeyer she is, may God 
bless her, fer I feel that she's right Take me away before 
they waken! oh, she is right m eyery word she says, for I 
tm not afeard of my wife — her trust in God is too firm for 
anythmg to shake. I'm ready; but I fear m scarcely be 
able to walk all the way — an' sich an eyenin', too. Young 
woman, will you break this business to these onee, and to 
my wife, as well as you can?" 

" Oh, I win, I will," she replied; "as weU as I can; you 

did well to say so," she added, in a low yoice to herself; 

''an' ril stay here with your sick femily, an* I'll watch an' 

attend them. Whateyer can be done by the like o' me for 

them I'll do; I'll— I'll not laye them— I'll nurse them— I'll 

take care of them — I'll beg fer them^ — oh, what would I not 

do for them?" and whilst speaking, she bent oyer young 

Aa2 
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G<Hi*8 bed, and chwpiiig her handsy and wringing them aeve- 
lal thnes, she repeated, ^oh, what wonldnH I do for joxlV* 

^^Maj God bless yon, best of ^ris, whoever yon arab 
Gome, now, Pm readj.** 

*' Ay," said Sarah, nmnmg over to Um; *' that^s ri^t — 
rn break the bitther news to them as well as it can be done; 
come, now." 

The old man stood in the midst of tins desolation, with 
his hat in his hand, and he looked towaida the beds. 

'' Poor thingsl" he exdaimed; ** what a diaiige has come 
over yoo, from what yon want, an' that not long amoe^ wor. 
Never, my darlin' childre— oh, never did one harsh or ondn- 
tiM word come finom your lips to yoor nnha^^ fiither. In 
my onld age and misery Pm now lavin' yon — maybe for ever 
— never, maybe, to see yon again in this worid; an* oh, my 
God, if we are never to meet in the other — if the imiooent 
an' the guilty is never to meet, then this is my last look at 
you, for everlastin', for everlastinM I can't do it," he 
added, weeping bitterly; '* I must take my lave of them — ^I 
must kiss their Hps." 

Sarah, while be qK>ke, had uttered two or three convul- 
sive sobs; bat she shed no tear; on the contrary, her ejres 
were singalarly animated and brilliant She put her arms 
about him, and said, in a soothing and solidtous tone— 

''Oh, no, it's all thruc; but if you kiss them, you'll dis- 
turb and waken them — an' then, jrou know, when they see 
you taken away in this manner, an' hears what it's for, it 
may be their death." 

''Thruc, achora — thrue; well, I will only look at them, 
then. Lot me keep my eyes on them for a little— -it is likely 
the last time — ^maybe thet/ may go first, an' maybe /may go 
first — ^the last time, maybe, for everlastin', that 111 see them!" 

He went over, as he spoke, Sarah still having her hand 
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upon his arm, as if to intimate her anxiety to keep him un- 
der such control as might prevent him firom awakening them; 
and standmg first over the miserable bed where Nancy slept, 
he looked down upon her. 

*^ Ay,'' said he, whilst the teara showered down his cheeks, 
'^ there lies the child that never vexed a parent's heart, or 
ruffled one of oar tempers. May my blessm', if it is a 
blessin% or can be a blessin' — ** 

*' It is, it is," sidd Sarah, with a qmck short sob; ^'it is a 
blesffln*, an' a holy blessin*; but bless him — bless him, too!'' 

''May my blessin' rest npon yon, or rather may the 
blessin' of Almighty God rest npon yon, daughter of my 
heart I And yon, too," he proceeded, turning to the other 
bed, '' here is him that among them all I loved the best — ^my 
youngest, an' called afther mysel£ May my blessin' an' the 
blessm* of God an' my Saviour rest upon you, my darlin^ 
son; an' if I never see either of you in this unhappy world, 
grant, oh merciful Father, that we may meet in the glory of 
heaven, when the stain will be taken away firom me for that 
crime that I have repented for so long an' so bittheriyl" 

Sarah, whilst he spoke, had let go his arm, and, placing 
her two hands over her eyes, her whole breast quivered; and 
the men, on looking at her, saw the tears gashing out in 
torrents firom between her fingers. She turned round, how- 
ever, for a few moments, as if to compose herself; and when 
she again approached the old man, there was a smile — a 
smile, brilliant, but agitated, m her eyes and upon her lips. 

"There now," she proceeded, "you have said all you 
can say; come, go with them. Ah I" she exclaimed, with a 
start of pain, " all we've done, or tried to do, is lost, I doubt 
Here's his wife an' daughter. Come out now," said she, ad- 
dressing him, " say a word or two to them outside." 

Just as she spoke, Mrs. Dalton and the poor invalid* 
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Maij) ento^ ihe hooser the one wkh 8<BQe acaiifty supply 
of food, and the other bearing a live coal between twa tmf 
— ^tbe one onder, and the other oyer k. 

''Wut," said Sarah, ''111 speak to tbem befi>rQ they 
come in;" and, ere the worda were uttered,, she met them; 

** Gome here, Mrs. Dalton," said she; '^stop a nmuite, 
spakd to this pocMT girl, an' aapport her*. These aogersan' the 
constables inside is come abont SoUmm's bosiQeafly kmg af^^ 

"■ I know it," replied Mrs. Daltom; " Tto jnaat heaid all 
about it, there beyond; bat she," pointing to her danghtar, 
'' has only crossed the ditch from the commons, an* jdned 
me this minnte." 

^ Give me these," said Sar^ to the girl, '* and stay hne 
till I come out again, wet aa it is. Yom* mother will tell 
yon why." 

She took the fire firom her as she q;>Qke, and, mnning in, 
liud it npon the hearth, pladng, at the same time, two or 
three turf about it in a hurried manaer, hot still in a wi^ 
that argued great presence of mind, amidst all her ^stracticm. 
On going out again, however, the first object she saw was 
one of the soldiers supporting the body of poor Mary, wiio 
had sunk xmder the intelligenca Mrs. Dalton having en- 
tered the cabin, and laid down the miaerahle pittance of food 
¥iiich she had been carrying, now waved her hand with au- 
thority and singular cahnness, but at the same tfane with a 
face pallid as death itself. 

'' This is a solemn hour," said she, '' an' a wofoi sight in 
this place of misery. Keep quiet, all of you. I know what 
this is about, dear Gondy," she said; '' I know it; but what 
is the value of our fEiith, if it doesn^t teach us obedience? 
Kiss your child here," said she, " an' go — or come, I ought 
to say, for I will go with you. It's not to be wondhered at 
that she couldn't bear it, weak, an' worn, an' nearly heart- 
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broken as she i& Bless her, too, before yon go. An' this 
giri," she said, pointing to Mary, and addresdng Sarah, 
*' 70a wiU spake to her, an' support her as well as yon can, 
an' stay with them aU for an hour or two. /can't lave kim?'* 

Dalton, whilst she spoke, had taken Maiy in his arms, 
and, as in the case of the others, blessed her with a fervour 
only surpassed by his sorrow and utter despair. 

"I win stay with them," said Sarah; ''don't doubt that 
— not for an hour or two, but till they come to dther life or 
(kath ; so I've tould lum." 

^' It's a bitther case," sud Mrs. Dalton — ** a bitther case; 
but then it's Grod's gracious will, an' them that he loves he 
chastises. Blessed be his name for all he does, an' blessed 
be his name even for thisl" 

Maiy now recovered in her father's arms; but her mother, 
in a low but energetic voice, pointing to the beds, said — 

«< Think of them, darlin*. There, now, part with him. 
This world, I often tould you, dear Mary, is not our place, 
but our passage ; an* although it's painful, let us not foi^t 
thai it's God himself that's guidin' an' directin' us through it 
Come, Con dear — come." 

A k)ng, mournful embrace, and another sorrowful but fer- 
vent blessing, uid with a feeble effort at consolation, Dalton 
parted with the weeping girl ; and, pladng his hat on his 
white head, he gave one long look — one indescribable look — 
upon aU that was so dear to him in this scene of unutterable 
miseiy, and departed. He had not gone far, however, when 
he returned a step or two towards the door; and Mary, hav- 
ing noticed this, went to him, and throwing her arms once 
more about his neck, exclauned — 

"Oh I father darlin', an' is it come to this? Oh, did we 
ever complain or grumble about all we suffered, while we had 
you with us? no, we wouldnt. Wliat was our sufferins, fa- 
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tber dear? Nothm*. Bit ah, Botiun' ev«r bfoke ovr 
or throubled iia> bat to see joa in sielL asnew."^ 

^' It's throe, Maiy darim'; you wor all a btoaaai' lo me; 
bat I feel, threasore of mj heartl that my aonrows wea't be 
long before joor eyes; mj scmtvows aa' mj cares will sooft be 
over. . It's aboi^ Tom I came bad^. Ob, sore I didn't can 
what he or we mii^soffer, if it had pkdaed Qod U> Ukve him 
in his senses; bat majbe now he*8 happier than we ar& Tell 
him — if he can ondherstand it, er when he does ondheratand 
it — ^that I lave my blessin' an' God*a blesain' with lum for 
eyermore— lor eyennore; an' widi yoa all; aa^ ydth yoo, 
too, yoong woaiaa— to evennive, aminl An' now, oome; 
I sobmit myself to the will of my marcifil Sanoorl" 

He looked up to heaven as he spoke, his two haada raised 
aloft; after which he covered hia yeneraUa head, and, with 
this poos and noble instanod of re^gnatioa, did IheaffiBO- 
tiooate old man proceed, as well as his feeMe limbs ecmld 
support him, to the county prison, aoeompanoed by his pious 
and truly Christian wife. 

As the men were about to go, he who had addressed Sarah 
so rudely, approached her with as much regret on Ms face 
as its hardened and habitual indifference to human misery 
could express, and said, tapping her on the shoulder^ 

** I was rather rough to you, jist now, my party gal — an', 
by japors, it's you that is the purty girl — ^I donna, by the 
way, how the oidd Black Pn^et came by the Hkes o* yon; 
but, then, he was a han'some vagabon' in hia day, himself 
an' you are like him." 

''What do you want to say?" she asked, impatiently; 
*' but stand outside, I won't spake to you here — yoor voioe 
would waken a corpse. Here now," she added, havmg gene 
out upon the causeway, ''what is it?" 

"Why, diyil a thing," he iq)lied; "onty that you're a 
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betther girl than I tack jou to be. It's a ptifhl ease this 
— a wofiil case, at hia time o' li^ Be heaTenthera, bnt I'd 
rather a thoosand times see the Bkck Boy, your own pre- 
dons fiilher, swing, |han tiiis poor onld man." 

A moment's temporary (wry was visible, bnt she paused, 
and it passed away; after which she returned slowly and 
thoughtfully into the cabin. 

It is unnecessary to say, that almost immediate!/ the ge- 
neral rumour of Dalton's arrest for the murdher had gone 
through the whole parish, together with the &ct, that it was 
upon the evidence of the BladL Prophet and Red Body 
Dancan, that the proof of it had been brought home to him. 
Upon the former occasion there had been nothing agunst 
lifan, but such circumstances of strong suspicion as justified 
the neighbouring magistrates in having him taken into cus- 
tody. Upon this, however, the two men were ready to point 
out the identical spot where the body had been buried, and 
to identify it as that of Bartholomew Sullivan. Nothing 
remained, therefore, now that Dalton was m custody, but to 
hold an inquest upon the remsdns, and to take the usual 
steps for the trial of Dalton at the following assiaes, which 
ware not veiy far distant Inde^ notwithstandmg the de- 
soladon tiiat prevailed throughout the country, and in spite 
of the care and sorrow which disease and death brought 
home to so many in the neighboxurhood, there was a very 
general feeling of compassion experienced for poor old Dal- 
ton and his afflicted family. And amongst those who 
sympathized with them, there was scarcely one who ex- 
pressed himself more strongly upon the subject than Mr. 
Travers, the head agent of the property on which they had 
lived, especially upon contrasting the extensive form and re- 
spectable residence, from which their middleman landlord 
had so harshly and unjustly ejected them, with the squalid 
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kennd in which they thmi endured snch a painfbl and 
pitiable existence. This gentleman had come to the ndgh- 
bonrhood, in order to look doeelj into the condition of the 
property which had been intmsted to his management, in 
consequence of a great number of leases having expired; 
some of which had been held by extensire and wealthy mid- 
lemen, among the latter of whom was our fiiend, Dick o' 
the Grange. The estate was the property of an English no- 
bleman, who derived an income of thirty-two or tlurty-three 
thousand a-year from it; and who, though as landlords went, 
was not, in many respects, a bad one, yet when called upon 
to ud in relieying the misery of those from whose toil he 
drew so large an income, did actually remit back the munifi- 
cent sum of one hundred pounds !* The agent, himself was 
one of those men who are capable of a just, but not of a gene- 
rous action. He could, for instance, sympathize with the 
frightful condition of the people — ^but to contribute to thdr 
relief was no part of his duty. Yet he was not a bad man. 
In his transactions with his lordship's tenantry, he was fair, 
impartial, and considerate. Wherever he could do a good 
turn, or render a service, without touching his purse, he 
would do it He had, it is true, very littie intercourse with 
the poorer class of under-tenants; but, whenever circum- 
stances happened to bring them before him, they found him 
a hard, just man, who paid attention to their complunts, but 
who, in a case of doubt, always preferred the interests of his 
employer, or his own, to theirs. He had received many 
complamts and statements ag^nst the middlemen who re- 
sided upon the property, and he had duly and carefully con- 
sidered them. His present visit, therefore, proceeded from a 
determination to look closely into the state and condition of 
the general tenantry, by which he meant as well those who. 

* A recent fact. 
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derived immediatdly £rom the bead iaiidlord, as those who 
held under middlemea. One virtue he possessed, which in 
an agent deserves every praise — ^he was inaccessible to 
bribery on the one hand or flattery on the other; and he 
never permitted his religious or political principles to dege- 
nerate into pre^dice, so far as to interfere with the impar- 
tial discharge of his duty. Such was Bobert James Travers, 
Esq. and we only wish that eveiy agent in the ooontij at 
large would follow his example. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

S£APP£ABANCS OF THE BOX. — ^FEISNDLT DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
JSMMT BRANIOAN AKD THE PEDLAR. 

The next morning but one after the committal of Condy 
DaRon, the strange woman who had manifested such an 
anxious interest in the recovery of the tobacco-box, was 
seated at her humble fireside, in a larger and more con- 
venient cottage than that which we have described, where 
she was soon joined by Charley Hanlon, who had already 
made it so comfortaUe and convenient, that she was able to 
contribute something towards her own support, by letting 
what are termed in the country parte of Irdand "Dry 
Lodgmga." Her only lodger upon this occasion was our 
friend the pe^ar, who had been domiciled with her ever 
since his arrival in the neighbourhood, and whose principal 
traffic, we may observe, consisted in purchasmg the flowing 
and luxuriant heads of hair which necessity on the (me hand, 
and fear of fever on the other, induced the country maidens 

to part with. This traffic, indeed, was very general during 

Bb 
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the period we are describing, the fact being that the poor 
people, especially the females, had conceiyed a notion, and 
not a very nnreasonable one, that a large crop of hair not 
only predisposed them to the fever which then preTaikdv 
but rendered their recoTCiy from it more difficnlt These 
notions, to be sore, resulted naturally enough from the 
treatment which medical men found it neceasaiy to adopt in 
dealing with it — every one being aware that, in order to re- 
lieve the head, whether by blister or other application, it is 
necessary to remove the hdr. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is our duty to state here that the traffic we allude to was 
very general, and that many a lovely and luxuriant crop 
came under the shears of the pedlars who then strolled 
through the country. 

'' Afther all, aunt," said Hanlon, after having ludden her 
good-morrow, ^^ I'm afeard it was a foolish weakness to de- 
pend upon a dbrame. I see nothing clear in the business 
yet. Here now we have got the box, an' what are we the 
nearer to the discovery?" 

'' Well," replied his aunt, for in that relation she stood to 
him, " is it nothing to get even that ? Sure we know now 
that it was his, an^ do you think that M'Gowan, or as they 
call him, the Black Prophet, would be in sich a state to get 
it — an' his wife, too, it seems — unless there was some raison 
on their part beyond the common, to come at it?" 

'^Its a dark business altogether; but aren't we thrown 
out of all trace of it in the mane time? Jist when we 
tliought ourselves on the straight road to the discovery, it 
turns out to be another an' a different mnrdher entirely — 
the murdher of one Sullivan." 

At this moment, the pedlar, who had been dressing him- 
self in another small apartment, made his appearance, just in 
time to catch his concluding words. 



4t 
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" An* now," Hanlon added, *' it appears that Sullivan's 
bodj has been found at last. The Black Prophet and Rody 
Duncan knows all about the murdher, an* can prove the act 
home to Condj Dalton, and identify the body, they say, 
besides." 

The pedlar looked at the speakers with a face of much 
curiosity and interest, then mused for a time, and at length 
took a turn or two about the floor, after which he sat down 
and began to drum his fingers on the little table diat had 
been placed for breakfast. 

"Afther I get my breakfast," he said, at length, **ril 
thank you to let me know what I have to pay. It's not my 
intention to stop under this roof any longer; I donH think 
I'd be overly safe." 

Safe! — arrah, why so?" asked the woman. 
Why," he replied, " ever since I came here, you have 
done nothing but collogue — collogue an' whisper, an' lay 
your heads together, an' divil a syllable can I hear that 
haan^t murdher at the front an' rair of it — either spake out 
or get me my bilL If you're of that stamp, it's time for mc 
to thravel; not that Fm so rich as to make it worth any- 
body's while to take the mouthful of wind out o' me that*s 
in me. What do you mane by this discoorse?*' 

"May God rest the sowls of the deadl" replied the wo- 
man, "but it's not for nothing we talk as we do, an' if you 
knew but all you wonldnt think so." 

Very likely," he replied, in a dry but dissatisfied voice ; 
maybe, sure enough, that the more I'd know of it the less 
I'd like of it ; here now is a man named Sullivan — Barney, 
or Bill, or Bartley, or some sich name, that has been mur- 
dhered, an' it seems the murdherer was sent to gaol yestherday 
evenin' — ^the villain I Get me my bill, I say, it's an unsafe 
neighbourhood, an' 111 take myself out of it while I am able." 
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*^It*s not widoot raison toe talk of mnrdher, tiieii»*' re- 
plied the woman. 

"^^ Faith maybe so; get me mj bill, then^ I bid jou, aa' 
in the mane time let me haTe mj break&st. As it is» I teD 
yon both that I carry no money to signify about me." 

*^ Tell him the troth, annt,'* said Hanlon, ^' there's no nse 
in lyin' nndher his suspicion wroiq;fyiy, or aBowin* him to 
lave yoor little place for no raisoik" 

'' The tmth is, then," she proceeded, throwing the eomer 
of her i^ron over her left shoulder, and roddng herself to 
and fro, ^^tbat this yonng man had a dhrame some time 
ago— he dremt that a near an* dear fiaeod of kb on' of 
mine too, that was nmrdhered in this neighbourhood, ap- 
peared to him, an* that he desired him to go of a sardn 
night at the hour of midnight, to a stone near this, called the 
Grey Stone, an' there he wonld get a chie to the mvrdher.^ 

"Wen, an* ^ he?*' 

"He went — an* — bnt yon had betther tell it yonrsdi^ 
avilllsh,'* she added, addressing Hanlon; "you know it 
best." 

The pedlar instantly fixed his anxions and fiveiy eyes on 
the yonng man, intimating that he looked to him for the rest 
of the story. 

"I went,** proceeded Hanlon, "and yon shaH hear every- 
thing that happened." 

It is unnecessary for us, however, to go over the same 
ground a second time. Hanlon minutely detuled to him 
all that had taken place at the Grey St(me, precisely as it 
occurred, if we allow for a slight exaggeration occasioned 
by his terrors, and the impressions of supernatural manifest 
tation which they left upon his imagination. 

The pedlar heard all the circumstances with an astonish- 
ment which changed his whole bearing into that of deep 
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awe and the most breathless attention. The previoos ec- 
centricity of his manner by degrees abandoned him; and as 
Hanlon proceeded, he frequently looked at him in a state of 
abstraction, then raised his eyes towards heaven, uttering, 
from time to time, ^^Mamfol Father I" — "Heaven presarve 
us!'* — "Saints above nsl" — and such like, thns accompany- 
ing him by a running comment of exclamations as he went 
along. 

"Well,*' said he, when Hanlon had condnded, "surely 
the hand of God is in this buiuness; yon may take that for 
granted." 

''I would fain hope as much,** replied Hanlon; "but as 
matthers stand now, we're neariy as &r firom it as ever. 
Instead of gettin' any knowledge of the murdherer we want 
to discover, it proves to be the murdherer of Sullivan that 
has been found out.*' 

"Of Sullivan I" he exckumed; "well, to be sure — oh, ay 
— ^well, sure that same is something; bnt, in the mane time, 
will you let me look at this box yon spoke of? I feel a 
curiosity to see it. " 

Hanlon rose, and taking the bax from a small deal chest 
which was strongly locked, placed it in the pedlar's hands. 
After examining it closely for about half-a-minute, they 
could observe that he got very pale, and his hands began to 
tremble, as he held and turned it about in a manner that 
was very remarkable. 

"Do you say," he asked, in an agitated voice, "that you 
have no manes of tracin' this murdher ?" 

"None more than we've tould you." 

"Did this box belong to the murdhered man? — ^I mane 
do you think he had it about him at the time of his death?" 

"Ay, an' for some time before it," replied the woman. 
"It's all belongin' to him that we can find now." 

Bb2 
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''And yon got it in the keepin* of this MKlowin, the 
Black Prophet, yon say?" 

''We did,** replied the woman, ''from hia dan^iter at all 
events." 

"Who is this Black Proi^et?" he asked; "or what 
is he? for that comes nearer the mark. Where did he 
come from, where does he lire, an* what way does he earn 
his bread?'* 

"The boy here," she replied, pointing to Hanlon, "can 
tell yoQ that betther than I can; for although l*Te been 
at his place three or four times, I never laid eyes cm him 
yet.** 

"Well,** continued the pedlar, "yon have both a right to 
be thankfrd that yon tonld me thi& I now see the hand of 
God in the whole bnsinesa. / know this box, an* I can tell 
you something that will surprise you more than that. Lis- 
ten — ^but wait — I hear somebody's foot No matther-^Ill 
surprise you both by-an'-by.** 

" God save all here," said the voice of our friend, Jemmy 
Branigan, who immediately entered. "In throth, this 
change is for the betther, at any rate," said he, looking at 
the house ; " I gave you a lift wid the masther, yesterday,'^ 
he added, turning to the woman. "I think Fll get him 
to throw the ten shillings off — he as good as promised me 
he would.'* 

"Masther!" exclaimed the pedlar, bitterly — "oh, thin, irs 
he that*s the divil's masther, by all accounts, an* the divil's 
landlord, too. Be me sowl, hell get a warm comer down 
here;'* and as he uttered the words, he very significantly 
stamped with his heel, to intimate the geographical position 
of the place alluded to. 

"It would be only manners to wait till your opinion's 
axed of him," replied Jemmy; "so mind your pack, you 
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poor spiidsaun, or when 70a do spake, endeavour to know 
something of what you're discoorsin' abont Masther, in- 
deed I Divil take joor impidencel" 

*'He's a scourge to the coonthry," continued the pedlar; 
''a worse landlord never faced the sun.*' 

''That's what we call in this part of the connthiy — a 
lie," replied Jemmy. ''Do you nndherstand what that 
manes?" 

"No man knows what an outrageous ould blackguard he 
is betther than yourself," proceeded the pedlar; "an* how 
he harrishes the poor." 

"That's ditto repeated," responded Jemmy; "you're im* 
provin' — but tell me now, do you know any one that he 
barrished ?" 

This was indeed a hazardous question on the part of 
Jemmy, who, by the way, put it solely upon the presump- 
tion of the pedlar*s ignorance of Dick^s proceedings as a 
landlord, in consequence of his (the pedlar) being a stranger- 

"Who did you ever know that he harrished, i' you 
please?" 

" Look at the Daltons," replied the other; "what do you 
call his conduct to them?" 

Jemmy, who, whenever he felt himself deficient in truth, 
always made up for the want of it by warmth of temper, 
now turned shortly upon his antagonist, and replied, in a 
spirit very wide of the argument— 

" What do I call his conduct to them? What do you call 
the nose on your face, my codger? Divil a nch an impident 
crature ever I met" 

" It would be no wondher that the curse 0^ God would 
oome on hun for his thratement of that unfortunate and 
respectable family," responded the pedlar. 

"The curse 0' God knows where to fall best," replied 
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Jemmj, *' or it's not in the connty jail onld Oondj Dalton 
'ad be for mnrdher this day." 

*' But," retomed the other, *' isn*t it a disgracefbl thing 
to be, as they say he and yonrself is, a pair o' scourges in 
the hands o' Grod for yoor fellow-cratiires; an' in throth 
yonVe both fit for it, by all accounts." 

*' Troth,'' replied Jemmy, '^ whose gall was £i8t rising, 
'' it's a sconrge wid nine tails to it ought to go to your back. 
The Daltons desarved all they got at his hands; an' the 
same pack was never anything else than a hot-brained crew, 
that 'ud knock yon on the head to-day, and groan over jou 
to-morrow. He sarved them right, an' he's a liar that says 
to the contrary; so if you have a pocket for that, put it 
in it" * 

Jemmy, in fact, was now getting n^idly into a towering 
passion, for it mattered little how high in violence his own 
pitched battles with Dick ran, he never suffered, nor could 
suffer a human being to abuse his master behind his back, 
but himself. So confiimed by habit, however, was his 
spirit of contradiction, that had the pedlar begun to praise 
Dick, Jemmy would immediately have attacked him without 
remorse, aud scarcely left a rag of his character together. > 

" It's a shame for you," proceeded the pedlar, " to defend 
an ould sinner like him ; but then as there's a pair of yon, 
that's not unnatural ; every rogue will back his brother. I 
could name the place, any way, that'll be apt to hould you 
both yet" 

**An' I could," replied Jemmy, "name the piece o' 
machinery that'll be apt to hould yon, if you give the mas- 
thcr any more abuse. Whether you'll grow in it or not| is 
more than I know, but be me sowl, we'll plant you there any 
how. Do you know what the stocks means? Faith, many 
a spare hour you've served there, I go bail, that is, when 
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yon had nothing else to do — an' by way of raycreation 
jist" 

'' Ah," said the pedlar, " Usten how he sticks to the onld 
villain — bat anre, if yon pnt aaiy other two Ulsters together, 
they'll do the same." 

'' My own opinion is," observed Hanlon's aunt, " that it's 
a pity of the Daltona^ at any rate. Every one feels for them 
— ^but still the hand o* God an' his cnrse, I'm afeaid, is npon 
them." 

^'An' that's more, maybe, than yon know," replied 
Jemmy. "Maybe Grod's only pnnishin' them bdcase he 
loves them. It's good to have oar saffierins in this 
world" 

'' Afther all," said the' pedlar, ** I'm afeard myself, too, 
that the wrath o' the Almighty has marked them out In- 
deed, I'm sare of it" 

''An' maybe that's not the only lie yoa're sare of," 
replied Jemmy. '' It's a subject, any way, yoa don't on- 
dherstand. No," he proceeded, *' by all accounts, Charley, 
it woold wring any one's heart to see him taken away in his 
onld age from his miserable fiunily an' childre, and then he's 
so humble, too, and so resigned to the will an' way o' God. 
He's lyin' ill in the jail. I seen him yestherday — I went to 
see hun, an' to say whatever I could to comfort him. God 
pity his grey hairs I an' hem — have compassion on him and 
his this day!" 

The poor fellow *s heart could stand the sudden contempla- 
tion of DaUon's sorrows no longer — and on uttering the last 
words he fairly wept. 

**If I had known what it was about," he proceeded; ''but 
that onld scoundrel of a prophet — ay, an' that other ould 
scoundrel of a masther o' mine— -hem — ay — ^whisht»hnt — 
what am I sayin'? — but if I had known it, it'ud go hard 
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but Pd give him a lift — so as that he might get out o^ the 
way, at any rate." 

^^ Ay,'' said the pedlar, '* at any rate, indeed — fiuth, yon 
may well say it; bat I say, that at any rate he'll be hanged 
as sore as he mordhered SoUivan, and as snre as he did, that 
he may swing, I pray this day!" 

*' I'll hould no more discoorse wid that drcnlatin' TBga- 
bone," replied Jemmy; '* I'm a Christian man — a peaceable 
man ; an' I know what my religion ordhers me to do when I 
meet the likes of him — an' that is, when he honlds the one 
cheek towardst me to give him a sound Christian rap upon 
the other. So to the devil I pitch yon, yon villain, sowl and 
body, an' that's the worst I wish yon. If yon choose to be 
unchristian, be so; but, be me sowl, PU not set you the 
example. Charley," he proceeded, addressmg Hanlon, *'I 
was sent for you in a hurry. Masther Dick wants you, and 
so does Red Rody — ^the vilhun! and I tell you to take care 
of him, for, like that vagabone, Judas, he'd kiss you this 
minute and betray you the next" 

** I b'lieve you're purty near the truth," replied Hanlon, 
•'an* ni surely have my eye about me." 

" Do," replied Jemmy, " but I was near forgettin' — it 
seems the crowner of the county is sick, an' there can't *be 
an inquest held till he recovers, if he ever does recover ; an' 
if it 'ud sarve poor ould Dalton, that he never may, I pray 
€rod this day! — come away, you'll be killed for stayin'." 

Just then, young Henderson himself called Hanlon forth, 
who, after some conversation with him, turned towards the 
garden, where he held a second conference with Red Rody, 
who, on leaving him, appeared in excellent spirits, and kept 
winking and nodding, with a kind of burlesque good humour, 
at every one whom he knew, until he reached home. 

In this state stood the incidents of our narrative, suspended 
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for some time by the illness of the coroner, when Mr. Travers, 
himself a magistrate, came to the head-inn of the county 
town in which he always pnt up, and where he held his 
office. He had, for several days previously, gone over tho 
greater portion of the estate, and inspected the actual con- 
dition of the tenantry on it It is unnecessary to say that 
he was grieved at the painful consequences of the middleman 
system, and of sub-letting in general Wherever he went, 
he found the soil in many places covered with hordes of 
pauper occupants, one holding under another in a series that 
diimnlshed from bad to worse in everything but numbers, 
until he arrived at a state of destitution that was absolutely 
disgraceful to humanity. And what rendered this state of 
things doubly painful and anomalous was the &ct, that 
whilst these starving wretches lived upon his employer's pro- 
perty, they had no claim on him as a landlord, nor could he 
recognise them as tenants. It is true that these miserable 
creatures, located upon small patches of land, were obliged 
to pay their rents to the little tyrant who was over them, 
and he again, probably, to a still more important little tyrant, 
and so on ; but whenever it happened that the direct tenant, 
or any of the series, neglected to pay his or their rent, of 
course the landlord had no other remedy than to levy it from 
off the soil, thus rendering it by no means an unfreqncnt 
case that the small occupiers who owed nothing to him or 
those above them, were forced to see their property applied 
to the payment of the head rent, in consequence of the 
inability, neglect, or dishonesty of the middleman, or some 
other subordinate individual from whom they held. This ' 
was a state of things which Mr. Travers wished to abolish, 
but to do so, without inflicting injury, however unintentional, 
or occasioning harshness to the people, was a matter not 
merely difficult but impossible. 
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As we are not, however, writing a treatioo upon tne ma> 
nagement of property, we shall confine oorselyes simply to 
the circomstances only of each of the tenants as have enacted 
a part in oar narrative. 

About a week had now elapsed since the abosive contest 
between Jemmy Branigan and the pedlar, the coroner was 
beginning to recover, and Charley Hanlon^s aont had disap- 
peared altogether from the ndghbonrhood. Previoos to her 
departure, however, she, her lephew, and the pedlar, had 
several close and apparently interesting conferences, into 
which their parish priest, the Rev. Anthony Deviin, was 
uUunately admitted. It was clear, indeed, that whatever 
secret the pedlar communicated had inspired both Hankm 
and his annt with fresh energy^ in their attempts to discover 
the murderer of their relative; and there could be little 
doubt that the wonum's disappearance from the scene of 
its perpetration was in some way connected with the steps 
they were taking to bring everything connected with it to 
light. 

Travers, already acquainted with the committal of old 
Dalton, as he was with all the circumstances of his decline 
and eviction from his farm, was sitting in his office, about 
twelve o'clock, when our friend the pedlar, bearing a folded 
paper in his hand, presented himself, with a request that he 
might be favoured with a private interview. This, without 
any difficulty, was granted, and the following dialogue took 
place between them — 

''Well, my good friend,*' said the agent, ''what is the 
nature of this private business of yours ? " 

"Why, plaise your honour, it's a petition in favour of onld 
Condy Dalt9n." 

"A petition! Of what use is a petition to Dalton? Is 
lie not now in gaol, on a charge of murder? Yon would not 
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have me attempt to obstract the course of justice, wonld 
you? The man will get a fair trial, I hq[)e." 

^'I hope so, yonr hononr; but this petition is not about 
the crime the onfortonate man is in for; it's an humble 
prayer to your hononr, hopin' yon might restore him — or, I 
ought rather to say, his poor family to the farm that they 
wor so cruelly put out o£ Will your honour read it, sir, and 
look into it? bekase, at any rate, it sets forth too common a 
case." 

'^I am partly acquainted with the circumstances already; 
however, let me see the paper." 

The pedlar placed it in Mr. Travers's hands, who, on 
looking over it, read, somewhat to his astonishment, as 
follows: — 

'*The humble petition of Coraellus Dalton, to his Honour, Mr. John 
Robert Trovers, Esq. on behalf of himself, his wife, and his afflicted ik- 
mily; now lying in a state of almost superhuman destitution — by 
Eogenius M^Grane, philomath and classical instructor in the learned 
languages of Latin, English, and the Hibernian Vernacular, with an in- 
oeptive initiation into the rudiments of Greek, as far as the Gospel of 
St John the Divine, attended with copious disquisitions on the rela- 
tive merits of moral and physical philosophy, as contrasted with the 
puaillanimous lectures of that ignoramus of the first water, Phadrick 
K*Swagger, falsely calling himself philomath — cum muHU aliU quo* 
etntmerare longum est : 

"Humbly Showeth — 

**That Cornelius Dalton, late of Cargah, gentleman agriculturist, held 
a farm of sixty-six Irish acres, under the Right Honourable (the re- 
verse could be proved with sound and legitimate logic) Lord MoUybo- 
rough, an absentee nobleman, and proprietor of theTulIystretchem estate. 
That the said ComeUus Dalton entered upon the &rm of Cargah, with 
a handsome capital and abundant stock, as became a man bent on im- 
proving it, for both the intrinsic and external edification and comfort of 
himself and fkmily. That the rent was originally very h|gh, and, upon 

complaint of this, several well-indited remonstrances, urged with most 

Cc 
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persuAsive and enthusiafltic eloquence, as the inditer hereof can tertiiy, 
were most insignificantlj and soperctlioasly disregarded. That the said 
Mr. Cornelius Dalton persisted, notwithstanding this great act of con- 
teinptuosity and cUscouragement to his creditable and industrious endea- 
vours, to expend, upon the aforesaid farm, iu solid and valuable im- 
provements, a sum of seven hundred pounds and npwards, in building, 
draining, encloaing, and manuring, all of which improvements trans- 
cendantly elevated the value of the fiirm in questien, as the whole ra- 
tional population of the country could depose to — me ipMo tetU quogtie. 
That when this highly emendated tenement was brought to the best 
condition of excellence of which it was susceptible, the middleman land- 
lord — WB miseris agricolis ! — called upon him for an elevation of rent, 
which was reluctantly complied with, under the tyrannical alternative 
of threatened ejection, incarceration of cattle, ftc. &c and many other 
proceedings equally inhuman and iniquitous. That this rack-rent, being 
now more than the land could pay, began to paralyze the efforts and de- 
teriorate the condition of the said Mr. Cornelius Dalton; and which, 
being concatenated with successive failures in his crops, and mortalit 
among his cattle, occasioned him, as it were, to retrogradate from his fir- 
mer state ; and, in the course of a lew calamitous years, to decHne, by 
melancholy gradations and oppressive treatment from Richard Hendenon, 
Esq. J. P. Ills landlord, to a state of painf id. struggle and poverty. That the 
said Kichard Henderson, Esq. J. P. bis unworthy landlord, having been 
offered a still higher rent from a miserable disciple, named Darby Skin- 
adre, among others, unfeelingly availed himself of Dalton's ret angrttsta 
— and under plea of his privileges as a landlord, levied an exeGotioD 
upon his property, auctioned him out, and expelled him from the Uam ; 
thus turning a respectable man and his family, hopeless and hooaeleas, 
beggars upon the world, to endure misery and destitution. That the 
said Mr. Cornelius Dalton, now plain Comey Dalton — ^for vile poverty 
humilifieseven the name — or rather his respectable family, among whom, 
facile princepSy for piety and unshaken trust in her Redeemer, stands 
his truly unparalleled wife, are lying in a damp wet cabin within about 
two hundred perches of his former residence, groaning with the agoidea 
of hunger, destitution, dereliction, and disease, in such a state of compli- 
cated and multiform misery as rarely falls to the lot of human eyes to 
witness. That the burthen and onus of tliis petition iis to humbly sup- 
plicate that Mr. Cornelius Dalton, or rather his af&icted and respectable 
family, may be reinstated in then* farm aforesaid, or if not, that Richaxd 
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Henderaoii, Esq. seoior, J.P. may be compelled to swallow aach a titil- 
lating emetic from the head landlord as shall compel him to emctate to 
Uiis oppressed and plundered man all the money he expended in mak- 
hig improvements, which remain to augment the value of the fimn; but 
which, at the same time, were the means of mining himself and his 
most respectable fiimily; fi>r, aa the bard taya, *8ic voa noo vobia,* kc 
Ice. Of the remainder of this appropriate quotation, jrour honour can- 
not be incognizant^ or any man who has had the advantage of being 
oollege-bred, as every true gentleman, or 'homo fiu^tuaad unguem' must 
have, otherwise he fiuls to come under this category. And your peti- 
tioner will ever pray.** 

''Are yoa the Mr. £ngeiiias MKjrane,'' aaked the agent, 
'^who drew^ np this extraordinarj document ? " 

'*No, joar honour; I'm onlj merely a fiiend to the Dal- 
tona, although a stranger in the neighbourhood.'' 

*' But what means have Dalton or his family, granting 
that he escapes from this charge of murder that's against 
him, of stocking or working so large a form? I am aware 
myself that the contents of this petition, with all its pedantry, 
are too true." 

''But consider, sir, that he sunk seyen hnndre' pounds in 
it, an* that, according to everything like &ir pUy, he ought 
either to get his farm again* at a raisonaUe rate, or the mo- 
ney that raised its value for the landlord, back again; sure 
that's but &ir, your honour ? " 

"I am not here to discuss the morality of the subject, my 
good friend, neither do I question the truth of your argument, 
simply as you put it. I only say that what you ask is im- 
practicable. You probably know not Dick o' the Grange, for 
you say you are a stranger — ^if you did, you would not put 
yourself to the trouble of getting even a petition for such a 
purpose written." 

"It's a hard case, your honour." 

"It is a hard case; but the truth is, I seenothmg that can 
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be done for the Daltons. To talk of pnttang a fiunily, in 
sach a state as they are now in, back again on such a fann, 
is stark nonsense — ^without stock or capital of any kind — the 
tlung is ridicnlons." 

Bat suppose they had stock and coital ?" 
Why, then they certainly would have the best right to 
the farm — bat where's the nse of talking abont stock or 
capital, so far as they are concerned ?" 

''I wish yoar honoar woald interfare for an oppressed and 
ill-treated family agunst as great a rogae, by all aocoanta, 
as eyer broke bread — I wish you woold make me first sore 
that they'd get their farm." 

"To what paipose, I say?'* 

" Why, sir, for a raison I have. If yoar honoar will make 
me sore that they'll get their land again, that's all I wanf 

"What is yoar reason? Have you coital, and are yon 
willing to assist them?" 

The pedlar shook his head. 

"Is it the likes o' me, your honoar? No, but maybe it 
might be made up for them some way." 

"I believe," said the agent, "that your intentions are 
good ; only that they are altogether impracticable. However, 
a thought strikes me. Go to Dick o' the Grange, and lay 
your case before him. Ask a new lease for your fiiends, the 
Daltons— of course he won't give it ; but at all events, come 
back to mc, and let me know, as nearly in his words as yoa 
can, what answer he will give you; go now, that is all I can 
do for you in the matter." 

" Barrin' this, your honour, that set in case the poor heart- 
broken Daltons wor to get capital some way?" 

" Perhaps," said Travers, interrupting him, " you can as- 
sist them." 

" OhI if I couldl — ^no, but set in case, as I said, that it was 
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to be forthcomin', yon persave? Mel — oh, the Lord than / 
was able!" 

'' Very well," replied the other, anxious to rid himself of 
the pedlar, *^ that will do now. Yon are, I perceive, one of 
those good-natured, specukting creatures, who are anxious to 
give hope and comfort to eveiy one. The worid has many 
like you; and it often happens, that when some good fortune 
does throw the means of doing good into your power, you turn 
oat to be a poor, pitiful, miserable crew, without actual heart 
or feeling. Grood-bye, now. I have no more time to spare — 
try Dick o' the Grange himself^ and let me know his answer." 

So saying, he lung the bell, and our friend the pedlar, by 
no means satisfied with the success of his interview, took his 
kave. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DARBY IN DANOKR. — NATURB TRIUMPHS. 

The mild and gentle Mave Sullivan, with all her natural 
grace and unobtrusive modesty, was yet like many of the fair 
daughters of her country, possessed of quidities which fre- 
quently lie dormant in the heart until some trying calamity 
or startling event of more than ordinary importance, awakens 
them into life and action. Indeed any one in the habit of 
observing the world may have occasionally noticed, that even 
within the range of his own acquaintances, there has been 
numy a quiet and apparently diffident girl, without pretence 
or affectation of any kind, who, when some unexpected and 

Cc2 
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stmming blow has &llen either upon herself or upon some 
one within the drcle of her afiections, has manifested a sinrit 
so resolute or a devotion so heroic, that she has at once con- 
stituted herself the lofty example whom all admire and endea- 
vour to follow. Hie unrecorded calamities of ordinaiy life 
and the annals of human affection, as they occur fix>m day to 
day around us, are full of such noble instances of courage and 
sclf-sacriiice on the part of woman for the sake of those who 
are dear to her. Dear, holy, and heroic woman ! bow fre- 
quently do we, who too often sneer at your harmless vanities 
and foibles, forget the light by which your love so often dis- 
pels the darkness of our affliction, and the taidemess with 
which your delicious sympathy charms our sorrows and onr 
sufferiugs to rest, when nothing else can succeed in giving ns 
one mementos consolation! 

The situation of the Daltons, together with the awful blow 
which fell upon them at a period of such unexampled misery, 
had now become the melancholy topic of conversation among 
their neighbours, most, if not all, of whom were, however, 
so ])aiufiilly absorbed in their own individual afflicticms cither 
of death, or famine, or illness, as to be able to render them no 
assistance. Such as had typhus in their own families were 
incapable of attending to the wants or distresses of others, 
and such as had not, acting under the general terror of con- 
tagion which prevailed, avoided the sick houses as they would 
a plague. 

On the morning after old Dalton's removal to prison, Jerry 
Sullivan and his family were all assembled around a dull fire, 
the (lay, being as usual, so wet that it was impossible to go out 
unices upon some matter of unusual importance ; there was little 
said, for although they had hitherto escaped the fever, still 
their sufferings and struggles were such as banished cheerfulness 
from among them. Mave appeared more pale and dejected 
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than they had ever yet seen her, and it was noticed by one or 
twp of the family, that she had been occasionally weeping in 
some remote comer of the house where she thon^t she mi^t 
do 80 withont being observed. 

** Mave dear," said her father, '* what is the matter wid 
you? You look, darlin', to be in very low spirits to-day. 
Were you cryiu*?** 

She raised her large innocent eyes upon him, and they 
instantly filled with tears. 

'^ I can't keep it back from you, father,'* she replied, '^ let 
me do as I will — an' oh, father dear, when we look out upon 
the world that's in it, an' when we see how the hand o* God 
is takin' away so many from among us, and when we see how 
the people everywhere is sufferin' and strugglin' with so much 
— ^how one is here this day, and in a week to come in the 
presence of their Judge! Oh, surely, when we see all the doins 
of death and dbti*ess about as we ought to think that it's 
no time to harbour hatred or any other bad or unchristian 
feelin* in our hearts!" 

"It is not indeed, darlm'; an* I hope nobody here does." 

"No," she replied; and as she spoke, the vibrations of 
sorrow and of sympathy shook her naturally sweet voice into 
that tender expression which touches the heart of the hearer 
with such singular power — " no, father," she proceeded, " I 
hope not ; religion teaches us a different lesson — ^not only to 
forgive our enemies, but to return good for eviL" 

" It does, achora machree," replied her father, whose eyes 
expressed a kind of melancholy pride, as he contemplated his 
beautiful but sorrowful looking girl, giving utterance to truths 
which added an impressive and elevated character to her 
beauty. 

" Young and ould, acushla machree, is £Eillin' about us in 
every direction ; but may the Father of Mercy spare you to 
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08, mj darlin* child, for if anything was to happen joo, where 
— oh, where could we look upon your aiqnil, or find anjthing 
that could console us for your loss?'* 

'' If it's my fate to go, father, TU go, an' if it isn't, God 
will take care of me; whatever comes, I'm resigned to* his 
will" 

'* Ay, dear, an' you ever wor, too; and for the same raison, 
God's blessin' will be upon you; but what makes yon look 
so low, avoumeen? I trust in my Saviour you're not unwell, 
Mave dear?" 

'' Thanks be to God, no, £GU;her; but there*s a thing on my 
mind that's distressin' me very much, an' I hope youll allow 
me my way in it" 

**I may say so, dear; because I know you wouldn't ax 
me for anything that *ud be wrong to grant you. What is 
it, Mave ? " 

'^It's the unhappy and miserable state that these poor 
Daltons Ls in," she replied- ** Father dear, forgive me for 
what I'm about to say; for, although it may make you 
angry, there's nothin' farther from my heart than to give 
you ofteiice." 

"You neciUi't tell me so, Mave — you need not, indeed; 
but sure you know, darlin*, that unfortunately we have no- 
thing in our power to do for them? I wish to the Lord we 
hadl Didn't we do all that people in our poor condition 
could do for them ? Didn't you, yourself achora, make na 
send them such little assistance as we could spare — ay, even 
to sharin', I may say, our last morsel wid them ; an' now, 
darlin', you know we hav'nt it." 

'*! know that," she replied, as she i^-iped away the tears; 
"where is there a jworer family than we are, sure enough? 
but, father dear, we can assist them — relieve them — ay, 
maybe save them — for all that." 
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''God be praised then I " exclaimed Sullivan; ''only show 
me how, an* we'll be glad to do it; for I can forget every- 
thing now, Mave, bat their distress.'* 

"Bnt do yon know the condition they're in at this mo- 
meut?" she asked; ''do yon know, father, that they're 
stretched on the bed of sickness? — I mean Nancy an* — an' 
yonng Con, who has got into a relapse ; poor Mary is scarcely 
able to go about, she's so badly recovered from the fever — 
an' Tom, the wild, nnfortmiate yonng man, is out of his 
senses, they say. Then, there's nobody to look to them but 
Mrs. Dalton, herself; an' she, yon know, has to go 'ot4<' to 
ask their poor bit from the neighbours. Only think,'* she 
proceeded, with a fresh burst of sorrow — "oh, only think, 
fiUher, of sich a woman bein* forced to this I " 

"May the Lord pity her an* them, this woftd day I" ex- 
claimed Sullivan. 

"Now, father,- proceeded Mave, "I know — oh, who knows 
betther or so well? — ^what a good, an' a Idnd, an* a forgivin' 
heart you have ; an' know, that even in spite of the feelin' 
that was, an' that maybe is, upon your mind against them 
youll grant me my wish in what I'm goin* to asL** 

"What is it, then?— let me hear it" 

"It's this; you know that here, in our own fiunily, I can 
do nothing to help ourselves — ^that is, there is nothing for 
me to do — an' I feel the time hang heavy on my hands. I 
have been thinkin', father dear, of this miserable state the 
poor Daltons is in, without any one to attend them in 
their sickness — to say a kind word to them, or to hand them 
even a drink of dean water, if they wanted it Them that 
hasn't got the fever yet, won't go near them, for fear of 
catdiin' it What, then, will become of them? There they 
are, without the face, or hand, or voice of kindness about 
them. Oh, what on God's blessed earth will become of them ? 
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They may die — an* they most die, for want <tf care and as- 
sistaiice." 

''Bat sure that's not our £uilt, dear Have? we can't hdp 
them," 

''We can, father — an* we most; if we don't theyH die. 
Father,*' she added, kying her wasted hand on hia; '*it is my 
intention to go over to them-««n' as I have nothing that I 
can do at home, to spend the greater part of the day with 
them, in takin* care of them — an' — an* in d(un* what I can 
for them. Yes, father dear, — ^it is my intention — fiur ihflro 
is none but me to do for them." 

" Saviour of earth. Have dear, is it mad yon are? Yon, 
achora machree, that's dearer to us all than the vpf^ of our 
eye, or the pulse of our hearts — ^to let yon into a plague- 
house — ^to let you near the deadly faver that's upon them — 
where you'd be sure to catch it; an' then — oh, blessed Fa- 
ther, Have, what's come over yon, to think of mch a thing? 
— ay, or to think that we'd let you expose yourself? But* 
poor girl, it's all the goodness and kindness of your afifectaon- 
ate heart; put it out of your head, however— -dont name it» 
nor let us hear of it again." 

"But, father, it's a duty that our reli^on teaches ns." 

"^\Tiy, what's come over you, Mave? — all at wanst, too — 
you that was so much afeard of it that you wouldn't go on 
the windy side of a feverish house, nor walk near any one 
that was even recoverin' from it. Why, what's come over 
you ?" 

"Simply, fiEither, the thought that if I dont go to them 
and help them, they will die. I was afeard of the fever* 
and I am afeard of it — but am I to let my own foolish fears 
prevent me from dom' the part of a Christian to them? Let 
us put ourselves in their place— an' who knows — althon^ 
may God forbidi — but it may be our own before the season 
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pttsses-— snppose it was our own case-^and that all the woiid 
was afteard to come near ns, and deserted ns— oh, what 
wonM we think of anj one, man or woman, that, trustin' in 
God, would set their own fears at defiance, an* come to onr 
relief?" 

*'Mave, I couldn't think of it; if anything happened jron, 
an' that we lost you, I never would lay my head down wid- 
out the bitther thought that I had a hand in your death." 

At this moment the mother, who had been in another 
room, came into the kitchen — and having listened for a mi- 
nute to the subject of their conversation, she immediately 
joined her husband — but .stiU with feelings of deep and almost 
tearful sympathy for the Daltons. 

** It's like her, poor, affectionate girl," she exclaimed, look- 
ing tenderly at her daughter; "but its a thing, Mave, we 
eofold never think of; so put it out of your head." 

She approached her mother, and, seizing her hands, ex- 
claimed — ' 

"Oh, mother, for the sake of the livin' God, make it our 
own case ! — think of it — ^bi-mg it home to you — look into the 
fri^tfnl state they're in. Are they to die in a Christian 
country for want only of some kind person to attend upon 
them? Is it not our duty when we know how they are suf- 
ferin' ? I cannot rest, nor be at ease ; an' I am not afeard 
of fever here. You may say I love young Condy Dal- 
ton, an' that it is on his account I am wishin' to go. Maybe 
it is ; an' I will now tell you at wanst that I do love him, and 
that if it was the worst plague that ever silenced the noise 
of life in a whole country, it wouldn't prevent me from going 
to hia relief, nor to the relief of any one belonging to him." 

"I knew," said her father, "that was at the bottom of it." 

"I do love him," she continued, "an' this is more than 
ever I had courage to tell you openly before; but, father, I 
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leel that I im caDed npon here to go to thdr asastanoe, and 
to see that thej don't die from neglect in a Christian coontrj. 
I have trost an* confidence in the Almighty God. I am not 
afeard of ferer now; and even if I take it an* die, yon both 
know that 111 die in actin* the part of a Christian giil; an* 
what brighter hope could anything bring to us than the hap- 
pine^ that snch a death would open to me? Bat here I feel 
that the strength and protection of Giod is npon me, and I 
^-iU not ilie.** 

"Thafd aU very weD, Mave," said her mother; *'bnt if 
yon took it, and did die— oh, darlin* — " 

*'In God's name, then, PU take my chance, an* do the 
duty that I feel myself called npon to do; and, fiitber dear, 
just think for a minute — the thme Christian doesn't merely 
forgive the injury, but returns good for evU; and then, above 
all things, let us make it our own case. As I said before, 
if we were as they are — lyin* racked with pdn, bumin* with 
ilmth, the head splittin\ the whole strength gone— not able^ 
maybe, to spake, and hardly able to make a sign — too wake 
ourselves to put a drink to our lips ; — suppose, I .say, we wor 
Iviir in this state, and that all the world had deserted as — 
oh, woulilnt we say that any fellow-crature that had the kind- 
ness and the courage to come and aid us — ^wet our Hps, raise 
our heiuK and cheer our sinkin' hearts by the sound of their 
voice alone — oh, wouldn't we sav that it was Grod that in 
his mercy put it into their heart to come to us, and relieve 
us, and save us ? " 

The mother's feeling gave way at this picture ; and she sud, 
addressing her husband — 

"Jerry, maybe it's right that she should go, bekase, afther 
all, what if it's GckI himself that has put it into her heart?" 

Ho shook his head, but it was clear that his opposition 
began to waver. 
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''Think of the danger,''he replied; «Hhmk of that Still if 
I thought it was God's own will that was settin' her to it — *' 

''Father,'' she replied, *Met as do what is right, and lave 
the rest to (jod himself. Snielj you aren't afeard to trust 
in kimf I may take the fever here at home, without goiu' 
at all, and die ; for if it's his blessed will that I should die 
of it, nothing can save me, let me go or stay where I pkise ; 
and if it's not, it matthers little where I go: his divme grace 
and goodness will take care of me and protect me. It*s to 
Grod himself, then, you re trustin* me, an' that ought to 
satisfy you." 

Her parents looked at each other — ^tben at her; and, with 
tears in their eyes, as if they had been parting with her as 
for a sacrifice, they gave a consent, in which that hnmblc 
confidence in the wiU of God which constitutes the highest 
order of piety, was blended with a natural yearning and 
terror of the heart, lest they were allowing her to place her- 
self rashly within the fatal reach of the contagion which 
prevailed. Having obtwned their permission, she lost very 
little time in preparing for the task she had proposed to 
execute. A very small portion of meal, and a little milk, 
together with one or two jugs for gruel, whey, &c. she put 
under her cloak; and after getting the blessing of her pa- 
rents, and kissing them and the rest of the fanuly, she de- 
parted upon her pious — her sublime mission, followed by the 
tears and earnest prayers of her whole family. 

How anomalous and full of mysterious and inexplicable 
impulses is the human heart I Have Sullivan, who, in vo- 
lunteering to attend at the contagious beds of the unfortu- 
nate Daltons, gave a singular and noble proof of the most 
heroic devotedness, absolutely turned from the common rosuh 
on her way to their cabin, rather than meet the funeral of :i 

person who had died of fever, and on one or two occasions kept 

Dd 
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afeof £noiii meii whom she knew to be inTifids hj the fiict of 
tbeir havnig handkerddefii aboat their heads — a prooC in 
gCBonl, that ther had beca shaved or bGstered, wlufet la- 
bouring imder its sererest ibnn. 

When die had gone within abovt a quarter of a mile of 
her destination, she met two infiridnaks, whose retatiTe po- 
flitioo inficatcd anything bot a stale of friendly feeling be- 
tween theflL The persons we alfaide to were Ihoiaas Dalton 
and the nuserable object of his Tengeaaoe, Daibj ^inadre. 
Oar readers are aware that Sarah caosed Darby to aoeom- 
panv her, lor safety, to the cabin of the Daltons, as she 
feared that, dioald jomg Dalton agni meet him at the head 
of his mob, and he in sndi a iorioos and onaetded state, the 
hapless miaer Bi|^ fiifi a yictim to hb Tei^eaiioe. No 
sooner, dierefoie, had the meafanonger heard Tom's name 
mentkned by bis fiidier, when about to proceed to prison, 
than he left a dark corner of die calxn, into which he had 
shmk, and passing ont, easily ^Bsi^ipeared, without being 
nodc«d, in the state of excitement whidi {Hnerailed. 

The Teiy name of Tom reminded him that he was then in 
his Ruber's hoose, and that sboold he return, and find him 
there, he might expect little mercy at his hands. Tom, 
howerer, amidst the melandioly fatuity imder wluch he la- 
boured, nerer forgot that he had an aocomit to settle with 
Skinadre. It ran through his unsettled understanding Vke 
a sound thread through a damaged web: fcH* e^er and anou 
his thought and recollection would turn to Peggy Murtagh, 
and the miser's refusal to give her credit for the food she 
asked of hiuL During the early part of that day he had 
gone about with a halter in his hand, as if seeking some par- 
ticular indiridual; and wheneyer he chanced to be questioned 
as to his object, he always replied, with a wild and ferocious 
chuckle — 
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<'Tlie fellow that killed her!— the fellow that killed her!'' 
Upon the present occasion, Mave was snrpriaed at meet- 
ing him and the miser, whom he must have met accidentally^ 
walkmg Side by side, but in a position which gave fearful inti- 
mation of Dalton's pnrpose respecting him. Aronnd the nn- 
fortmiate wretch's nock was die halter aforesaid, made into a 
running noose, whilst, striding beside him, went his wild and 
fi)rmidal)le companion, holding the end of it in his hand, and 
eymg him from time to time with a look of stupid but deter- 
mined flurocity. Skinadre'« appearance and portion were 
ludicrously and painfully helpless. His face was so pale and 
thin that it was difficult to see, even in those frightful times 
of sickness and famine, a countenaijce from which they were 
more significantly reflected. He was absolutely shrunk up 
with terror into half his size, his little thin, corded neck 
appearing as if it were striving unsuccessfully to work its 
way down into his trunk, and his small ferret eyes looking 
about in every direction for some one to extricate him 
out of the deadly thrall in wluch he was held. Mave, who 
faad been aware of the enmity which his companion bore him, 
as well as of its cause, and fearing that the halter was in- 
tended to hang the luckless meal-man, probably upon the next 
tree they came to, did not, as many another female would do, 
avoid or run away from the madman. On the contrary, she 
approached to him with an expression singularly winning and 
sweet on her countenance, and in a voice of great kindness * 
kud her hand upon his arm to arrest his attention, and asked 
him how he did. He paused a moment, and looking upon 
her witJi a dull but turbid eye, exclaimed with an insane 
laugh, pointing, at the bbxdb time, to the miser—. *This is the 
fellow that killed her — ^ha, ha, ha, but I have hun now — hero 
he is in the noose — in the noose. Ay, an' I swore it, an' 
there's another, too, that's to get it, but / won't rob any- 
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body, nor join in that at all — ^111 hang him here, tiiongh — 
ha, Skinadre, I have 70a now.'' 

As he spoke, poor Skinadre receiyed a din^ of the halter 
which almost brought his tongue out as fiur as in the throttling 
process which we have before described. 

'*Mave, achora," stud he, looking at her after his rtwvery 
from the powerful jerk he had jost got, "for the sake <if 
heaven, try an' save my fife; if yon don't, beTl never let me 
out of his hands a livin' man." 

'' Don't be alarmod, Darby," she replied, ''poor Tom won't 
injure yon; so far from that, hell take the halter from aboot 
yollr neck, an* let yon ga Won't you let poor Darby go. 
Tom?" 

'*I will," he replied, ''afther I hang him— 4ia, ha, ha; 
'twas he that killed her; he let her die wid hnnger, bat now * 
hell swing for it, ha, ha, ha I" 

These words were accompanied by another dinck, which 
pulled miserable Skinadre almost off his legs. 

'* Tom, for shame," said Mave, " why would you do sidi 
an unmanly thing with this poor ould crature? — be a man, 
and let him go." 

'* Ay, when he's hangin', wid his tongue out, ha, ha, ha ; 
wait till we get to the Rabbit Bank, where there's a tree tu 
be had; I've sworn it, ay on her very grave, too; so good- 
bye, Mave I Come along, Darby." 

''Mave, as you hope to have the gates of heaven opencil to 
your sowl, an' dont lave me," exclaimed the miser, with 
clasped hands. 

Mavo looked up and down the road, but could perceive no 
one approach who might render the unfortunate man assist- 
ance. 

*'.Tom," said she, " I must insist upon your setdn' the 
j>oor man at liberty ; I insbt upon it You cannot, an' must 
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not take his life in a Christian country; if yon do, yon know 
youll be hanged yonrsdf Let him go immediately." 

" Oh, ay," he replied, " you insist, Mave — ^but I'll tell you 
what, — ru put Peggy in a coach yet, when I come into my 
fortune; an' so you'll insist, will yon? jist look at that wrist 
of yours," he replied, seizing hers, but with gentleness, ** and 
then look at that of mine; an' now will yon tcU me that you'Jl 
insist? Come, Darby, we're bound for the Bank ; there's not 
a beech there but's a hnndre' feet high, and that's higher 
than ever I'll make you swing from. Your heart bled for 
ker, didn't it? but how mXi you look when I la^e you facing 
the sun, wid your tongue out!" 

** Tom," replied the wretch, "I go on my knees to you, 
an' as you hope, Tom — " 

** Hope, you hard-hearted hound I isn't her father's curse 
npon me? ay, an' in me? wasn't she destroyed among us? 
and you bid me hope; by the broken heart she died of, you'll 
get a double tug for that," and he was about to drag him on 
in a state of great violence, when Mave again placed her 
hand upon his arm, and said — 

'* I am sure, Tom, you are not ungrateful ; I am sure you 
would not forget a kind act done to poor Peggy that's gone." 

"Peggy I" he replied, "what about her? gone — ^Peggy 
gone-— w she gone?" 

"She is gone," replied Mave, "but not lost; an' it is 

most likely that she is now lookin' down with displeasure at 

jTOur conduct and intentions towards this poor man; but 

listen." 

Are you gom' to spake about Peggy though?" 

I am, and listen. Do you remember one evenin' m the 

early part of this summer, it was of a Sunday, there was a 

crowd about ould Brian Murtagh's house, and the report of 

Peggy's shame had gone abroad, and couldn't be kept from 

Dd2 
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people^s eyed any longer. She was tamed out of her father's 
house — she was beaten by her brother, who swore that he 
would take the life of the first person, whether man or woman, 
young or old, that would give her one hour's shelther. She 
was turned out, poor, young, misled, and mistaken creature, 
and no one would resave her, for no one durst. There was a 
young girl then passing through the village, on her way 
home, much about Peggy's own age, but barrin* in one re- 
spect, neither so good nor so handsome; poor Peggy ran to 
that young girl, and she was goin' to throw herself into her 
arms, but she stopped. * I am not worthy,' she said, cryin' 
bitterly — 'I am not worthy; but oh, I have no roof to shelter 
me, tor no one dares to take me m. What will become 
of me ?" 

While she spoke, Dalton's mind appeared to have been 
stirred mto somethmg like a consciousness of his sitiiation, 
and his memory to have been brought back, as it were, from 
the wild and turbulent images which had impaired its efii- 
cacy, to a personal recollection of circumstances that had 
ceased to affect him. His features, for instance, became 
more human, his eye more significant of his feelings, and his 
whole manner more quiet and restored. He looked upon 
the narrator with an awakened interest, surveyed Darby as 
if he scarcely knew how or why he came there, and then 
sighed deeply. 

'^' I am an outcast now,' said poor Peggy; 'I have neither 
house nor home; I have no father, no mother, no brother, 
an' he that I loved, an' that said he loved me, has desarted 
me. Oh,' said she, * I have nothing to care for, an' nobody 
to care for me now, an' what was dearest of all — my good 
name — is gone: no one will shelter me, although I thought 
of nothing but my love for Thomas DaltonI' She was 
scorned, Thomas Dalton, she was insulted and abused by 
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women who knew her innocence and her goodness till she 
met him; every tongne was against her, every hand was 
against her, every door was closed against her; no, not 
every one — ^the young woman she spoke to, with tears in her 
eyes out of compassion to one so yonng imd nnfortnnate, 
brought Peggy Mnrtagh home, and cried with her, and gave 
her hope, and consoled her, and pleaded with her &ther and 
mother for the poor deluded girl in sich a way that they for- 
got her misfortune and sheltered her, till, afther her bro- 
ther's death, she was taken in again to her own father's 
house. Now, Tom, wouldn't yon like to oblige that girl 
that was kind to poor Peggy Murtagfa?" 

'*It was in Jerry Sullivan's— -it was into your father's 
house she was taken." 

'* It was, Tom ; and the young woman who befriended 
Peggy Murtagh, is now standin' by your side, and asks you 
to let Darby Skinadre go; do, then, let him go, for the sake 
of that young woman I" 

Mave, on concluding, looked up into his face, and saw 
that his eyes were moist ; he then smiled moodOy, and placing 
his hand upon her head in an approving manner, said — 

"You wor always good, Mave — here, set Darby free; but 
my mind's unusy; I'm not right, I doubt, nor as I ought to 
be; but I'll tell you what — I'll go back towards home wid 
you, if you'll tell me more about Peggy." 

"Do so," she replied, delighted at such a proposal; "an' I 
will teU you many a thing about her; an' you. Darby — " she 
added, turning round to that individual; — short, however, as 
the tune was, the exulting, but still trembling usurer was 
making his way, at full speed, towards his own house; so 
that she was spared the trouble of advising him, as she had 
intended, to look to his safety as well as he could. Such 
was the gentle power with which Mave softened and sub- 
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daed this ferocious and unsettled young man to her wishes; 
and, indeed, so forcible in general was her firm bnt serene 
enthusiasm, that wherever the necessity for exerting it 
occurred, it was always crowned with success. 

Thomas Dalton, as might be expected, swayed by the 
capricious impulses of his unhappy derangement, did not 
accompany her to his Other's cabin. When within a few 
hundred yards of it, he changed his intention, and stmck 
across the country like one who seemed uncertun as to the 
course he should take. Of late, indeed, he rambled about, 
sometimes directing, or otherwise associating himself with, 
such mobs as we have described; sometimes wandering, in a 
solitary manner, throughout the country at large ; and but 
seldom appearing at home. On the present occasion be 
looked at Mave, and said — 

'' I hate sick people, Mave, an' I won't go home; but, 
whisper, when you see Peggy Murta^'s father, tell him that 
PlI have her in a coach yet, plaise God ; an' hell take the 
curse off o* me, when he hears it, maybe, an' all will be 
right" 

He then bid her good-bye, turned from the road, and bent 
bis steps in the direction of the Rabbit Bank, on one of the 
beeches of which he had intended to hang the miser. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

RTVALBT. 

If the truth were known, the trinmph which Mave SoUivan 
achieved over the terror of fever, which she felt in common 
with almost every one in the country aronnd her, was the 
result of such high-minded devotion, as would have won her 
a statue in the times of old Greece, when self-sacrifice for 
human good was appreciated and rewarded. In her case, 
indeed, the triumph was one of almost unparalleled heroism ; 
for amongst all the difficulties which she had to overcome, hy 
far the greatest was her own constitutional dread of conta- 
gion. It was only on reaching the miserable pest-house in 
which the Daltons lived, and on witnessing, with her own 
eyes, the clammy atmosphere which, in the shape of dark 
heavy smoke, was oozing in all durections from its roof, that 
she became conscious of the almost fatal step she was about 
to take, and the terrible test of Christian duty, and exalted 
afiection, to which she was in the act of subjecting herself. 

On arriving at the door, and when about to enter, even 
the resolution she had come to, and the lofty principle of 
trust in God, on which it rested, were scarcely able to sup- 
port her against the host of constitutional terrors, which, for 
a moment, rushed upon her heart The great act of self- 
sacrifice, as it may almost be termed, which she was about 
to perform, became so diminished in her im^nation, that all 
sense of its vurtne passed away; and instead of gaining 
strength from a consciousness of the pure and unselfish mo- 
tive by which she was actuated, she began to contemplate 
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her condnct as the result of a rash and nnjnatifiaUe presump- 
tion upon the providence of Grod, and a wanton exposore of 
the life he had given her. She felt herself tremble; her 
heart palpitated, and for a minnte or two her whole sonl be- 
came filled with a tomnltaons and indistinct perc^iticm of all 
she had proposed to do, as well as of everything about her. 
Gradoallj, however, this state of feeling cleared awaj; by- 
and-by the parity and Christian principle that were involved 
in her conduct, came to her relie£ 

''What," she asked herself, ''if they should die withont 
assistance? In God's name, and with his strength to aid 
me, I will run all risks, and fulfil the task I have taken upon 
me to do. May he support and protect me through itl^ 

Thus resolved, and thus fortified, she entered the g^my 
scene of sickness and conta^on. 

There were but four persons within: that is to say, her 
lover, his sister Nancy, Mary the invalid, and Sarah 
M'Gowan. Nancy and her brother were now awake, and 
poor Mary occupied her father^s arm-chidr, in which she sat 
with her head reclined upon the back of it, somewhat, in- 
deed, after his own fashion ; and Sarah sat opposite yoang 
Con's bed, having her eye fixed, with a mournful expression, 
on his pale and almost death-like countenance. Mave's ap- 
pearance occasioned the whole party to feel much surprise, 
and Mary rose firom her arm-chair, and greeting her affec- 
tionately said — 

** I cannot welcome you, dear Mave, to sich a place as this, 
and indeed I am sorry you came to see us; for I needn't tell 
you what I'd feel — ^what we'd aU feel," and here she looked 
quickly, but with the slightest possible significance, at her 
brother, "if anything happened you in consequence; which 
may Grod forbid I How are you all at home?" 

'* We are all free firom sickness, thank God," said Mave, 
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whom the presence of Sarah caused to blush deeply; "but 
how are you all here? I am sorry to find that poor Nancy is 
ill, and that Con has got a relapse." 

She turned her eyes upon him as she spoke, and, on con- 
templating his languid and sickly countenance, she could only 
by a great effort repress her tears. 

*'Do not come near us, dear Mave," said Dalton, "and, 
indeed, it was wrong to come here at alL'' 

"God bless you an' guard you, Mave,** said Nancy, "an' 
we feel your goodness -, but, as Con says, it was wrong to put 
yourself in the way of danger; for God's sake, and as you 
hope to escape this terrible sickness, lave the house at wanst. 
We're sensible of your kindness; but lave us— lave us — ^for 
every minute you stop may be death to you." 

Sarah, who had never yet spoken to Mave, turned her 
bladL meUow eyes from her to her lover, and from him to her 
alternately. She then dropped them for a time on the ground, 
and again looked round her with something like melancholy 
impatience. Her complexion was high and flushed, and her 
eyes sparkled with unaccustomed brilliancy. 

" It's not right that two people should run sich risk on our 
account," stud Con, looking towards Sarah ; " here's a young 
woman who has come to nurse*tend and take care of us, for 
which may God bless her and protect her; it's Sarah 
M'Gowan, Dojmel Dhu's daughter." 

** Hunk of Mave Sullivan,'* said Sarah, " think only of 
Mave Sullivan; she^a in danger — ha — but as for me— suppose 
/ should take the faver and die?" 

"May God forbid, poor girl," exclaimed Con; "it would 
lave us an a sad heart Dear Mave, don't stop here— ^very 
minute is dangerous." 

Sarah went over to the bedside, and putting her hand 
gently upon his forehead, said — 
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'^ Dont s{Mke to pity me-^I can't bear {dty; anything at 
all but pity from you. Say yon don't care what beo(Mnea of 
roe, or whether I die or not — but don't pity me." 

It is extremely difficult to deaciibe Sarah's appearance and 
state of mind, as she spoke this. Her manner towania Con 
was foU of tenderness, and the most earnest and anzions in- 
terest ; whilst at the same time there ran through her voice a 
tone of bitter feeling, an evident consdoosnoBB of something 
that pressed strongly on her heart, which gave a marked and 
startling character to her language. 

Mave for a moment forgot ever3rthing bnt the intesrest 
which Sarah, and the mention of her,- exdted. She tnmed 
gently round from Maiy, who had been q)eaking to her, and 
fixing her eyes <m Sarah, examined her with paidonaMe en- 
riosity, fit>m head to foot; nor will she be blamed, we trust, 
if, even then and there, the scrutiny was not the less doee, 
in consequence of its having been known to her that, in p<nnt 
of beauty and symmetry of figure they had stood towards each 
other, for some time past, in the character of rivals. Sarah, 
who had on, without stockings, a pair of small slqspers, a 
good deal the worse for wear, had risen finom the bedside, 
and now stood near the fire, directly opposite the only little 
window m the house, and consequently, in the best light it 
afibrded. Mave's glance, though rapid, was comiurehen^ve ; 
but she felt it was sufficient: the generous girl, on contem- 
plating the wild grace and natural elegance of Sarah^s figure, 
and the gipgplftr beauty and wonderful animation of her featores, 
instantly, in her own mind, surrendered aU daim to competitioo, 
and admitted to herself that Sarah was, without exception, the 
most perfecUy beautiful giri she had ever seen. Her last words. 
too, and the striking tone in which they were q)oken arrested 
her attention still more; so that she passed naturally finom the 
examination of her person to the purport of her language. 
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We trust that onr readers know enough of human nature, 
to understand that this examination of Sarah, upon the part 
of Mave Snlliyan, was altogether an involuntary act, and one 
which occurred in less time than we have taken to write any 
one of the lines in which it is descrihed. 

Mave, who perceived at once that the words of Sarah were 
burdened by some peculiar distress, could not prevent her 
admiration from turning into pity, without exactly knowing 
why; but in consequence of what Sarah had just said, she 
feared to express it, either by word or look, lest she might 
occasion her unnecessary pain. She consequently, after a 
slight pause, replied to her lover — 

*' You must not blame me, dear Con, for being here. I 
came to give whatever poor attendance I could to Nancy 
here, and to sich of you as want it, while youre sick. I 
came, indeed, to stay and nurse you all, if you will let me ; 
an* you won't be sorry to hear it, in spite of all that has 
happened, that I have the consent of my father an' mother 
for so doin'." 

A iiunt smile of satisfaction lit up her lover's features, but 
this was soon overshadowed by his apprehension for her safety. 

Sarah, who had for about half-a-minute been examining 
Bfave, on her part, now started, and exclaimed, with flashing 
eyes, and we may add, a bursting and distracted heart — 

"Well, Mave Sullivan, I have often seen you, but never 
so well as now. You have goodness an' truth in your face, 
(Mi, it's a purty face — a lovely face. But why do you state 
a falsehood heref — ^for what you've just said is false; I know 
it- 

Mave started, and in a moment her pale face and neck 
were suffused by one burning blush, at the idea of such an 
imputation. She looked around her, as if inquiring from all 
those who were present the nature of the falsehood attributed 

E E 
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to her; and then with a calm but firm eye, ake aakad Stimh 
what ^e could mean by soch hmgnage^ 

''Yoa're afther sajin*," replied Sarah /*that fon'ra eoat 
here to nurse Nancj there. Now that's not tniB» and joa 
know it isn't Yon oame here to nurse young Con Dtaltoa; 
and jon came to nnrse him bekaae 70a lofve him. Now, I 
don*t blame joa for that, but I do f<w aot njin* so^ withovt 
fear or dusgnise — for I hate both.** 

''That wouldn't be altoge^er tme either,** repHed MaTs, 
'' if I said so; for I did come to nurse Nancj, and aaj othen 
of the familj that might stand in need of it As to Con, Vm 
neither ashamed to love him, nor afeaid to adoiowledge it; 
and I bad no notion of statm* a falsehood wheo I said wliat 
I did I tell joo, then, Sarah M'Gowan, that yooVe dooe 
me injustice. If there appeared to be a fidaehood in mj 
words, there was none in my heart" 

''That's truth; I know, I fed that that a tnUh," ref^ed 
Sarah, quickly; *' but oh, how wrong I am,** she exclaimed* 
*' to mention that or anything else here that might distract 
him/ Ay/' she proceeded, addressing Mave, "I did you in- 
justice — I feci I did; but don't be angry with me, for I ac- 
knowledge it." 

'* Why should I be angry with you?" replied Maye» "you 
only s])okc what yon thought, an' this, by all accounts, is 
what you always da" 

'* Let us talk as little as possible here,'' replied Sarah, the 
•tolc absorbing object of whose existence lay in Dalton's re- 
covery. " I will speak to you on your way home, but not 
here — not here;" and whilst uttering the last words she 
l>oiutc<l to Dalton, to intimate that further conversation 
mij^ht disturb him. 

" Dear Mave," observed Mary, now rising from her chair, 
'\vou are stayin* too long; oh, for Clod's sake, don't stop; 
you can't dhrame of the danger you're in." 
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'"Bat," nptied Mare, calmly^ ""jon know, Maiy, th«t I 
came to stop and to do whaterer I can do till the fiunily 
eomea nNuuL Tom are too feeble to nmdeitake aajthmg, 
and nn^ only get into a relapse if jon attempted it.'' 

'' Bat then we have Sarah MH3owan," she replied, '' who 
cme, as few wanld-^noae Hyid' thie day, I lliink, barrin' 
fomself and her— -to stay with iia» and to do anything that 
iiie can do for us alL May Qod fer ever hleas herl fbr short 
m ^bB time is, I tiunk she baa saved some of our livea-^ 
Cbndy's, without a doubt.'' 

Mave turned towards Sarah, and, as she looked upon her, 
the tears started to her eyeSk 

''Sarah M'GowaD," said she, '*yoa are ibnd of truth, an' 
you are right; I can't find words to thank you for doin' 
wbai yon did. God blees and reward youl" 

She extended her hand as ^e i^oke, but Sarah put it 
bacL "No," said she, indignantly, ''never from you; 
above all l2iat*s Hvin' don't you thank me. You, you, why 
you aien't his wife yet," she exdaimed, in a sappiessed voice 
of deep agitation, " an' maybe yon never will Yon don't 
know what may happen— -yon don't know—-" 

She immediately seemed to reooUect something that ope- 
rated as a motive to restram any exhibition of etrong feeling 
or passion on her part, for all at once she composed heraelf 
and aittiag down, merely said— - 

"Have SoDivan, I*m i^ you k)ve truth, and I bdieve 
yon do; I can't, then, resave any thanks from you, nor I 
wont; an' I would tell you iHiy any place bat here." 

** I dxm*t at all undentand you," replied Mave, " but for 
your care an' attention to him, I'm sure it's no harm to say, 
may God reward yoal I will never iurget it to you." 

'' Whib I have life," said Daltoa, feebly, and fixing his eyes 
upon Sarah's fece. " I, for one, won't forget her kittdnees." 
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"Kindnesal" aho re-echoed — "ha, hal — wpII, U'b ] 



"She saved my life, Mave; I was lyin'heit^, a 
even a drink of water, au' there woa qo one «bu ia i 
house; Mary, there, waa out, an* poor Nancy wm rxm'i 
ragin' with illnesa an' pain; bnC she, Sarah, was here U 
OS, to attend to ns, t« get aa n <bink whL-ne<rer we wauiMl it 
— to raise na ap, an' to pnt it to our lipa. an' to lot u dowu 
with as little pain as possible. Oh, how <.-onlil I fbrgel « 
this? Dear, dear Sarah, how could I forget ttna, if I '^ 
lo live a thousand years?" 

Con's tikce, whilst he spoke, bocanti.- onimaled tntit tlu i 
thn^asm of the feeling to which he gave ntleranoc, a 
his eyea were fisrd on Sarah with a soitjiblu expt 
there ap|>eared to be a warmth of omolion in his i 
maimer which a aangnine person might prubably i 
into something beyond gnttitiidc. 

Sarah, after bo had coniJuileil, iMiked upon him v 
long, earnest, bnt nnceiUJn gaze; so long, tndord, i 
mtenaely penetratuig n as It, that tlio wlwJo esurgy of ^ 
character might, for a time, lie read clearly in the 4 
expreeeion of her oycs. It was evident that her tliot 
were flnciaatrng between pleasure and )iaui, chotrfdneai ■ 
gloom; but at length her coontonance lost, by degtto, II 
earnest character, the alternate pUy of light Mtd thaiow 
over it ccasod, ami the gaie changed, almost in nJ tuBBp U My. 
into one of settled abstraction. 

" It might be," she lU^d, an tf thinking nlovil — 
"It might be — but timo will loll; and. b the maiv 
thne. everythmg must tic done fairly — (airly; aliU, if 
it ahonliln't come to pass — if it «hoald nor— it wwdd 
be betiber if I had neror been bom; bnt it may be, an' 
time will toll." 
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Mave had watched her coimteiiaiice doselyv >Q<i without 
being able to discover the nature of the ocmflict that appeared 
in it, she went over, and, placing her hand gendj npon 
Sanh'8 aim, exclaimed — 

*' DoQt blame me for what I am goin' to say, Sarah — if 
joaH let me call 70a Sarah; bat the truth is, I see that your 
nmid is troubled. I wish to God I could remore that trouble, 
or that any one here oouULl I am sure they all would, as 
willingly as myself" 

'^ She is troubled,^' said Mary; *^I know by her manner 
that there s something distreasin' cm her mind» Any earthly 
thing that we could do to relieve her, we would; but I asked 
her, an* she wouldn't tell me." 

It is likely that Mary's kindness, and especially Mave's, 
so gently but so shicerely expressed, touched her as they 
spoke. She made no reply, however, but aj^roached Mave 
with a slight smile on her face, her Hps compressed, and her 
eyes, which were fixed and Imlliant, floating in something 
that looked like moisture, and which might as well have been 
occasioned by the glow of anger as the impulse of a softer 
emotion, or perhaps — and this might be nearer the truth — 
as a conflict between the two states of feeling. For some 
moments she locked into Mave's very eyes; and after a little, 
she seemed to regain her ccHnposure, and sat down without 
speaking. There was a slight pause occasioned by the ex- 
pectation that she had been about to reply, during which 
Dalton's eyes were fixed upon her. In her evident distress, 
she lodged upon him. Their eyes met, and the revelation 
that that ghuice of anguish, on the part of Sarah, gave to 
him, disclosed the secret 

^^ Oh, my God I" he exclaimed, involuntarily and imcon- 

scionsly, *'is this possible?" 

Sarah felt that the discovery had been made by lum at 

Ee2 
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last ; sad seeing that oil their eyra were adll upon her. i 
rose op, ami approachlag Mave, said— 

■' It is tnie, Mavc SaUivan, I nm troablud — iSary, I an 
troubled;" and, as abc uttered the iTord«. a bloah so detf* 
and so beaatiliil spread itself over ber face and neck, Uwi tlw 
very females prewnt were, for the moinoni, lost in tdaSn- 
tion of her radiant youth and loveliness. UalUa'a etw wm 
still npoa her, and. after a. little time, be said — 

•■ Sarah, Clime to ok." 

She weut to bis bedside, and. kneeling, bent her escqiiaitr 
fignro over him, and, as her dork, lirilliant ey<.>« lodipd lolo 
his. he felt the fragranco of her breath mingling irhli lri« own. 

"What is it?" said she. 

" You arc too near we," said he. 

" Ab, I feel I am," she Mtiil, shaking her bead. 

" I mane," he added, "for yonr own safety. Gb* mt 
jonr band, dear Sarah." 

He took her hand, and. raising himself a little on hlf r%hi 
side, he looked upon ber Again; and as he did so, riie lidl a 
fuw vrann tears falliug npou il 

" Now," he 8«id. " biy me down, denr Sarah." 

A few moments of eC'Sta tic tomnlt, in wliloh Sanli waa iw- 
conscioDS of anything abuitt ber. jiassoiL She then mm, aad 
sitting down on the little stool, shi^ wept for son 
silenoe. Daring this qni*l i)aroxysui nu one iptikr.: I 
when Dalton turned ins eyw ujion Mave Irlallivan. aho <• 
pale as anhea. 

Mnry, who liad noticed nothing particular in the int 
just rclatnd. now ni^l Miivo to dqiart; and iha Utter, a 
exchanging glances with Dalton, coulil perceive titai a fi 
hectic liad overspread his face. She looked on hira oamnl 
for a moment, then pansetl as tf in thonght, and. going r> 
to his beiLide. knelt doivn. and. taking his hand, itaii)- 
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*' Cod, if there's any earthly thmg that I can do to give 
ease and comfort to your mind, I am ready to do it If H 
would relieve yon, forget that yon ever saw me, or ever — 
ever — knew me at alL Suppose I am not fiving — ^that I am 
dead. I say this, dear Oon, to reUeve you firom any pain or 
distress of mmd that yon may feel on my accomit Belieye 
me, I feel everything for yon, an' nothing now for myself. 
Whatever yon do, I tell yon that a harsh word or thought 
from me yon will never have.** 

Mave, whilst she spoke, did not shed a tear; nor was her 
cahn, sweet voice indicative of any extraordinary emotion. 
Sarah, who had been weeping nntil the other began to speak, 
now rose up, and, approaching Mave, said — 

''Go, IViave Snllivan — go ont of this dangerous house; 
an' you, Condy Dalton, heed not what she has said. Mave 
Sullivan, I think I understand your words, an* they make me 
ashamed of myself, an' of the thoughts that has been troublin' 
me. Oh, what am I, when compared to yon ? — ^nothing — 
nothing." 

Mave had, on entering, deposited the little matters she 
had brought for their comfort; and Mary now came over, 
and placing her hand on her shoulder, said — 

'' Sarah is right, dear Mave; for Grod's sake, do not stay 
here. Oh, think — only think if you tuck this faver, an' that 
anything happened you." 

"Come," said Sarah, "lave this dangerous place; 
I will see you part of the way home — you can do nothing 
here that I won't do, and everything that I can do will be 
done." 

Her lover's eyes had been fixed upon her, and with a 
feeble voice — ^for the agitation had exhausted him — he added 
his solicitations for her departure to theirs. 

" I hope I will soon be betther, dear Mave, and able to 
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get op too— bit my God bleiB joa and tidte care of j^oq till 
thAP 

Have agaia weat nNmd» and took his hand, on whieh he 
lett a few tears M. 

'*I came, dear Gob," she said, '*to take caie of jon aQ, 
aad why need I be ashamed to say so — to do all I conki for 
yomselC Sarah here wishes me to qiake the tmth an' why 
ahoaldn't I? Think of my words then. Con, and don't let 
me or the thoughts o' me occasion you <me moment's nnhap- 
piness. To see jroa haqppy is all tiie wish I have in this 
world.** 

She then bade him and them an afifoetionate fiuewell, and 
was abont to take her departnre, whai Sarah, who had been 
musing for a moment, went to Dalton, and having knelt on 
one knee, was aboot to qieak, and to speak, as was evident 
firom her manner, with great earnestness, ^dien she suddenly 
restrained hersd^ dasped her hands with a vehement actioa, 
looked distractedly from him to Mave, and then suddenly 
rising, took Mave's hand and said — 

'* Come away — ^it's dangerous to stop where this fkver is — 
you ought to be careful of yourself— ^ou have friends that 
loves you, and that would feel for yon if you were gone. 
You have a kind, good father — a lovin' mother — a lovin^ 
mother, that you could turn to, an' may turn to, if ever you 
should have a sore heart — a mother — oh, that blessed w<ffd 
— what wouldn't I give to say that I have a mother? Many 
au outrage — many a wild fit of passion — many a harsh word 

too oh, what mightn't I be now if I had a mother I All 

the world thinks I have a bad heart — that Tm wicked — 
that I'm without feelin' ; but, indeed, Mave Sullivan, 1 am 
not without feelin', an' I don't think I have a bad heart" 

*' You have not a bad heart," replied Mave, taking her 
hand ; '' No one, dear Sarah, could ]o<^ into your face and 
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say so; no, but I think so far from that, your heart is both 
Idnd and generous.'' 

'^ I hope 80," she replied, '* I hope I have — ^now come yon 
and lave tins dangerous honse; besides I have something to 
say to yon." 

Have and she proceeded along the old causeway that led 
to the cabm, and having got oat on the open road, Sarah 
stood. 

''Now, Have Solliyan,'' said she, '^Usten — yon do me 
only justice to say that I love truth, an* hate a lie or con- 
salement of any kind. I ax you now this — ^you disoovered 
awhile ago that I love Condy Dalton? Isn't that thme?'' 

"I wasn't altogether certain," replied Have; "but I 
thought I did — an' I now think you do love Imn." 

'' I do love him-— oh, I do — an' why, as you said, should I 
be ashamed of it? — ay, an' it was my intention to tell you so 
the first time I'd sec you, an' to give you fair notice that I 
£d, an' that I'd lave nothing undone to win him from you." 

^'Well," replied the other, ''this is open and honest at all 
events." 

"That was my intention," pursued Sarah; "an' I had 
For a short time, otiier thoughts— ay, an' worse thoughts; 
my fiither was persuadin' me — but I can't spake on that — 
for he has my promise not to do so. Oh, I'm nothing, dear 
Mave — nothing at all to you. I can't forget your words 
awhile ago — ^bekase I knew what you meant at the time 
when you said to Con, ' any earthly thmg that I can do to 
give aise an' comfort to your mind I am ready to do it If 
it would relieve you, forget that you ever saw me or ever 
knew me.' Now, Mave, I've confessed to you that I love 
Con Dalton — but I tell you not to trouble your heart by any 
thoughts of me— my mind's made up as to what 111 do — 
don't fear me, FU never cross you here. I'm a lonely 
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creature,'^ she firooeeded, busting into bitter tea»— '' Vm 
without fnends or reUtions, or any one tfait cans at all aboot 






Dcm't eaj so,^ re|died Mave^ " / care about yooi aa' 
it's only now that the people is beginnin' to know joa— bat 
that's not all, Sarah* if it's any cowsolatJon ta yon, to hnow 
it — know U^-^Ckmdj Dalton loines yon; ay, loves yon, Sanh 
M'Gowan; yon may take my word for that — I am certain 
this day that what I say is true." 

'' Loves mel" she eTolaimeiL 

'< Loves yon," repeated Have, *^ is die word, and I have 
sdd it" 

'' I didn't sispect ^at when I spoks^" she replied. 

Each lodged npon the other, and both as they stood were 
pale as death itself At length Have qtoke— 

'* I have one onl^ thon^t, Sarah, an' that is, how to 
make hm ha,ppy — to see him happy." 

'^ I can scarcely spake," replied Sainh; ** I wouldn't know 
what to say if I did. Tm all oonfased; Mave dear, fiorgive 
me!" 

''Grod bless you," replied Mave, ''for yon are troth an' 
honesty itself. God bless you, an' make him h^>py ! Good* 
bye, dear Sarah." 

She pat her hand into Sarah's, and felt that it trembled 
excessively ; but Sarah was utterly passive, she did not even 
return the pressure which she had received, and when Mave 
departed, she was standing in a reverie incapable of thon^it 
deadly pale, and perfectly motionless. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SARAH WITHOUT HOPK. 

How Sftrah returned to Dalton's eabin she bersel/ knew 
not Sneh was the tmnah wUch the oommonkaitiQii then 
made to her by Mave had occafltODed hi her mind, that the 
scene which had jost taken pkoe altogetiier appeared to her 
excited spirit like a troubled dream, whose impressions were 
too unreal and deceptiye to be depended on for a moment. 
The reaction from the passive state in which Mave had left 
her, was, to a temperament like hers, perfectly overwhelm- 
ing. Her poise beat high, her cheek bnmed, and her eye 
flashed with more than its nsnal fire and overpowering brU- 
lianey, and, with the exception of one impression i^one, all 
her thongfats were so rapid and m&tinct as to resemble the 
careering clonds which fly in tamnh and confusion along the 
troubled sky, with nothing stationary bnt the son fiir above, 
and which, in this case, might be said to resemble the bright 
conviction of Ddton's love for her, that Mave's assurance 
had left behind it. On re-entering the cabin, without being 
properly conscious of what she either did or said, she once 
more kndt by the side of Dalton's bed, and hastOy taking 
his imresbting hand, was about to speak; but a difficulty 
how to shape her language held her in a painfhl and troubled 
suspense for some moments, during which Dalton could 
plainly perceive the excitement or rather rapture by which 
she was actuated. At length, a gush of hot and burning 
tears enabled her to speak, and she said — 

'^ Con Dalton — dear Con, is it true?-— can it be true? — 
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oh, no — ^no— but then she sajs it — is it true that jon fike 
me — ^like me I — ^no, no — ^that word is too wake— is it true 
that yon love me? — ^bnt no — ^it canH be — there never was so 
mnch happiness intended for me; and then, if it ahoold be 
trne — oh, if it was possible, how will I bear it? — ^what wiD 
I do? — ^what — ^what is to be the conseqoence? — ^for my love 
for jou is beyond all belief — beyond all that tongoe oonld 
telL I can't stand this strog^e— my head is giddy — I 
scarcely know what Pm sayin'— «r is it a dhnune that PD 
waken from, and find it ftlse— -fidse?^ 

Dalton pressed her hand, and looking tenderly iqwn her 
face, replied — 

'' Dear Sarah, forgive me; yonr dhrame is both tme and 
false. It is tme that I like yon — ^that I pity yon; but yon 
forbid me to say that ; well, it is tme, I say, that I fike yon, 
bnt I canH say more. The only girl I k>ye in the sense yov 
mane, is Mave Snlliyan. I could not tell yon an nntrath. 
Sarah ; nor don't desaye yourself. I like you, bnt I love her/* 

She started np, and in an instant dashed the tears from 
her cheeks ; after which she said — 

" I am glad I know it ; you have said the troth — the bit- 
ther troth — ay, bitther it will prove, Condy Dalton, to mort* 
than me. My happiness in this world Is now over for ever. 
I never was happy ; an' it's clear that the doom is against 
me; I never will be happy. I am now free' to act as I like. 
No matther what I do, it cannot make me feel more than 1 
do now. I might take a life — ay, twenty, an' I conldnh 
feel more miserable than I am. Then, what is there to pre- 
vent me from workin' out my own will, an' doin' what my 
father wishes? 1 may make myself worse an' guiltier, 
bnt unhappier I cannot be. That poor, weak hope was all 
I had in this world; bnt that hope is gone, an' I have no 
other hope now." 
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"Compose yourself, dear Sarah; calm yourself^'^ said 
Dalton. 

"Don't call me dear Sarah," she replied; "you were 
wrong ever to do so. Oh, why was I bora? an' what has 
this world an' this life been to me but hardship an' sorrow? 
But still," she added, drawing herself up, "I will let you all 
see what pride can do. I now know my &te, and what 1 
must suffer; an' if one tear would gain your love, I wouldn't 
fshed it — ^never, never." 

" Sarah," said Mary, in a soothing voice, " I hope you 
i>i'on*t blame poor Con. You don't know, maybe, that him- 
self an' Mave Sullivan has loved one another ever dnce they 
were — " 

"No more about Mave Sullivan," she replied, almost 
fiercely; "lave her to me. As for me. 111 not brake my 
word either for good or evil; I was never the one to do au 
ungenerous — an ungenerous — ^no — " she paused, however, 
as if struck by some latent conviction that pressed upon her 
conscience, and in a panting voice, she added, " I must lave 
you for awhile, but I will be back in an hour or two — oh, 
yes, I will — an' in the mean<time, Mary, anything that is to 
be done, you can do it for me till I come agin. Mave Sulli- 
ranl — ^Mave Sullivan I — ^lave Mave Sullivan to me!'* 

She then threw an humble garment about her, and iu a 
few minutes was on her way to have an interview with her 
father. On reaching home she found that he had arrived 
only a few minutes before, and to her surprise he expressed 
somethmg like good humour, or, perhaps, gratification at l\^er 
presence there. On looking into her face more closely, 
however, he had little trouble in perceiving that something 
extraordinary had disturbed her. He then glanced at Nelly, 
who, as usual, sat gloomily by the fire, knittmg her brows, 
and groaning with suppressed ill temper, as she had been in 
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the habit of doing ever since she sospected that Donnel had 
made a certain discloaore, connected with her, to Sarah. 

^' Well," said he, ^* has there been another battle? — have 
yon been ding dust at it as nsoal? What^s wrong, Sallj? — 
eh ? Did it go to blows wid you, for yon look raised ?" 

*' You're all out of it," replied Nelly, "her blood's up now 
— an' I'm not prepared for a sadden death. She's danger- 
ous this minute, an' 111 take care of her. Blessed man, look 
at her eyes." 

She repeated these words with that kind of low, dogged 
ridicule and scorn which so frequently accompany stupid and 
wanton brutality; and which are, besides, provoking almost 
beyond endurance^ when the mind is chafed by considerations 
of an exciting nature. 

Sarah flew like lightning to the old knife, which we have 
already mentioned, and snatching it from the shelf of the 
di-esser on which it lay, exclaimed — 

"• I have now no earthly thou^t, nor any hope of good iii 
this world, to keep my hand from evil ; an* for aU ever you 
made me suffer, take this — ^" 

Her father had not yet sat down, and it was indeed well 
that he had not; for it required all his activity and strength 
united, to intercept the meditated blow, by seizing his 
daughter's arm. 

"Sarah," said he, "what is this? — are you mad, yon 
luurdherin' jade, to attempt the vagabond's life? — for she is 
a vagabond, and an iU-tongued vagabond. Why do you 
provoke the gu4, by sich language, you double-distilled ould 
sthrap? You do nothing but growl, an' snarl, an' curse^ an' 
pray — ay, pray, from momin' to night, in sich a way that 
the very devil himself couldn't bear you, or live with you. 
Begone out o' this, or Til let her at you; an' I'll engage 
she'll give you what'll settle you," 
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Ncllj rose, and patting on her cloak, went out 

*" Vm goin\" she replied, looking at and addressing the 
prophet ; '* an' plaise God, before long Pll have the best wish 
o' mj heart fulfilled, by seein' jon hanged ; bat, until then, 
maj my corse, an' the corse o' God light on joo and porsae 
701L I know JOO have tould her everything, or she wonldn't 
act towards me as she has done of late." 

Sarah stood like the P3rthoness, in a kind of savage beant y, 
with the knife firmly grasped in her hand. 

*^ Pm glad she's gone," she sud; '*botitisnother, father* 
that I ought to raise my hand agiunat" 

'' Who, then, Sarah?'' he asked with something like sur- 
prise. 

*' You asked me," she proceeded, " to assist in a plan to 
have jMave Sullivan carried off by Yonng Dick o' the Grange 
— I'm now ready for anything, an' Pll do it This world, 
father, has nothing good or happy in it for me— now Pll -be 
aiqnil to it; if it gives me nothing good, it'll get nothing 
good oof of me. Pll give it blow for blow ; kindness, good for- 
tune, if it was to happen — but it can't now — ^would sofiten 
me ; but I know, an' I feel that ill-treatment, crosses, disap- 
pointments, an' want of all hope in this life, has made, an' 
will make me a devil — ay, an' oh ! what a different girl I 
might be this day I" 

"What has vexed you?" asked the father, "for I see 
that something has." 

" Isn't it a cruel thing," she proceeded, without seeming 
to have attended to him; ''isn't it a cruel thing to think that 
every one you see about you has same happiness except your- 
self; an' that your heart is burstin', an' your brain bumin', 
and no relief for you; no one point to turn to for consolation 
— ^but everything dark and dismal, and fieiy about you!" 

" I felt all this, myself," said the prophet; **so don't bo 
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disheartened, Sarah; in the ooorae o' time yonr heart will 
get 80 hardened that jon'll langh at the word— aj, at all 
that's either bad or good in it, as I do.'' 

'' I never wish to come to that state," she replied ; **an' jon 
never felt what I feel — jou never had that mnch of what was 
good in joor heart No," she proceeded, '* sooner than come 
to that state — that is, to jonr state — I'd pnt this knife into 
my heart, father. Yon never loved one of your own kind yet.** 

"Didn't I?" he replied, whilst his eyes lightened into a 
glare, like those of a provoked tiger; '' ay, I loved one of our 
kind — of your kind ; loved her — ay, an' was happy wid her — 
oh, how happy! Ay, Sarah M'Gowan, an' I loved my 
fellow-creatares M«/i, too, like a fool as I was: loved, ay, 
loved; an' she that I so loved, proved false to me — proved 
an adulteress; an' I tell yon now, that it may harden yoar 
heart against the world, that that woman — my wife — that I 
so loved, an' that so disgraced me, was yonr mother." 

'' It*s a lie — it's as &lse as the devil hlmselC' she replied, 
taming round quickly, and looking him with frantic vehe- 
mence of manner in the face. *'J/y mother never did what 
you say. She's now in her grave, an' can't spake for or di^ 
fend herself; but if I was to stand here till judgment-day, 
I'd say it was false. You were misled or mistaken, or your 
own bad, suspicious nature made you do her wrong; an^ 
even if it was thrue — which it is tiotj but false as hell — why 
would you crush and wring her daughter's heart by a know- 
ledge of it? Couldn't you let me get through the short but 
bitther passage of life that's before me, nvithout addin' this to 
the other thoughts that's distractin' me?" 

''I did it, as I said," he replied, *'to make you harden 
your heart, an' to prevent you from puttm' any trust in the 
world, or cxpectin' anything either of truth or goodness 
from it." 
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She started, as if some new light had broken in upon her, 
and taming to him, said — 

^^Majbe I understand jou, father — I hope I do. Oh, 
could it be that jou wor wanst a — a — a betther man — a man 
that had a heart for your fellow-creatures, and cared for 
them? I'm looking into mj own heart now, and I don't 
doubt but I might be brought to the same state jet. Ha I 
that's terrible to think of; but again, I can't believe it Fa- 
ther, you can stoop to Hes and falsity — that I could not do ; 
but no matther; you wor wanst a good man, maybe. Am 
I right?" 

The prophet turned round, and fixing his eyes upon his 
daughter, they stood each gazing upon the other for some 
time. He then looked for a moment on the ground, after 
which he sat down upon a stool, and covering his face with 
both his hands, remained in that position for two or three 
minutes. 

«< Am I right, father?" she repeated. 

He raised his eyes, and looking upon her with his usual 
composure, replied — 

"No — ^you are wrong — ^you are very wrong. When I 
was an innocent child I was a villain. When I was a light- 
hearted, affectionate boy, playing with my brothers and 
sisters, I was a villain. When I grew into youth, Sarah, 
an' thought every one full of honesty an' truth, an' ,tho 
world all kindness, an' nothing about me but goodness, an' 
generosity, an' affection, I was, of coorse, a villain. When 
I loved the risin' sun — when I looked upon the stars of 
heaven with a wonderin' and happy heart — when the dawn 
of momin' and the last light of the summer evening filled me 
with joy, and made me love every one and everything about 
me— the trees, the runnin* rivers, the green fields, and all 

that God — ha, what am I sayin' ? — I was a villain. Wlicii 

Ff2 
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I loTed an* married your mother^ an' when she— 4Nit no 
matther — ^when all these things happened, I was, I saj, a 
viUiun; bnt now that thmgs is changed for the betther, I 
am an honest manl" 

'^ Father, there is good in yon yet,'' she said, as her eye 
sparkled in the very depth of her excitement, with a hopeful 
animation that had its source in a noble and exalted benevo- 
lence, "you're not lost" 

"Don't I say," he replied, with a cold and bitter sneer, 
"that I am an honest man?" 

"Ah," she replied, "that's gone too, then — look where I 

will, everything's dark — no hope — no hope of oity kind; bat 

no matther now; since I can't do betther, I'll make them 

think o' me, ay, an' feel me toa Gome, then, what hare 

you to say to me?" 

"Let us have a walk, then," replied her fiuher. *^ There 
is a weeny glimpse of sunshine, for a wondher. Yoa hot 
heated — your face is flushed too, very much, and the walk 
will cool you a little." 

" I know my face is flushed," she replied, " for I feel it 
bumin', an' so is my bead; I have a pain in it, and a pain 
in the small o' my back too.** 

"Well, come," he continued, " and a walk will be of sar- 
vicc to you." 

They then went out in the direction of the lUbbit Bank, 
the prophet, dming their walk, availing hunself of her evi- 
dent excitement to draw from her the history of its origin- 
Such a task, indeed, was easily accomplished, for this sin- 
gular creature in whom love of truth, as well as a detesta- 
tion of all falsehood and subterfuge, seemed to have been a 
moral instinct, at once disclosed to him the state of her af- 
fections, and, indeed, all that the reader already knows of 
her love for Dalton, and her rivalry with Mave SuUivan. 
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These circmnBtances were sach preciBely as he ocmid have 
wished for, and our readers need scarcely be told that he 
£Euled not to aggravate her jealoosj of Mave, nor to suggest 
to her the necessity on her part, if she possessed either pride 
or spirit, to prevent her onion with Dalton by eveiy means 
in her power. 

'TU do it," she replied, 'a*ll do it; to be sure I feel that 

it's not right, an' if I had one single hope in this world Pd 

scorn it; but I'm now desperate: I tried to be good, but I'm 

only a cobweb before the wind — everything is against me, 

^n* I think I'm like some one that never had a guardian angel 

—to take care of them." 

The prophet then gave her a detailed account of their 
3)lan for carrying away Mave Sullivan, and of his own sub- 
^nent intentions in life — 

*'We have more than one u*on in the fire," he proceeded, 
"an* as soon as everything comes off right and to our wishes, 
we'll not lose a single hour in going to America." 

*^ I didn't think," said Sarah, ** that Dalton ever murdered 
Sullivan till I heard himself confess it; but I can well under- 
stand it now. He was hasty, &ther, and did it in a passion, 
but so itself he has and had a good heart Father, don't 
blame me for what I say, but I'd rather be that pious, affec- 
tionate ould man, wid his murdher on his head, than you in 
the state you're in. An' that's thrue, I must turn back and 
go to them — I'm too long away; still, something uls me — 
Fm all sickisb, my head and back especially." 

" Go home to your own place," he replied; "maybe it's 
the sickness you* re takin'." 

" Oh, no," she replied, " I felt this way wanst or twice 
before, an' I know it'll go off me — good-bye." 

" Good-bye, Sarah, an' remember, honour bright and 
saicresy." 
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'' Saicresy, father, I grant jon, bat never honoor bright 
for me agiun. It^s the world makes me do it — the wicked, 
dark, cruel world, that has me as I am, 'vndont aliyin' heart 
to love me — ^that*8 what makes me do it^' 

They then separated, he to porsne his way to Dick o' the 
Grange*s, and she to the miserable cabin of the Daltons. 
They had not gone far, however, when she retained, and 
calling after him said — 

'' I have thought it over again, and won't promise alto- 
gether till I see yon again." 

^^Are yon going back o' yonr word so soon?*' he asked, 
with a kind of sarcastic sneer. '* I thought yon never broke 
your word, Sarah." 

She paused, and after looking abont her as if in perplexity, 
she turned on her heel, and proceeded in silence. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PEDLAR RUNS A CLOSE RISK OF THE STOCKS. 

Nelly's suspicions, apparently well founded as Ihey hail 
been, were removed from the prophet, not so much by tlif 
disclosure to her and Sarah, of his having been so long cogni- 
zant of Sullivan's murder by old Dalton, as by that unhappy 
man's own confession of the crime. Still, in spite of^ that had 
yet hap]>ened, she could not divest herself of an impression 
that something dark and guilty was associated with the to- 
i)acco-box — an impression which was strengthened by h«'r 
own recollection of certain incidents that occurred nj)on a par- 
ticular night, much about the time of Sullivan's disappearana\ 
Her memory, however, being better as to facts than to time. 
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was such as prevented her from determining, whether the in- 
cidents alluded to had occurred previous to Sullivan's mur- 
der, or afterwards. There remained, however, just enough 
of suspicion to torment her own mind, without enabling her 
to arrive at any satis&ctory conclusion as to Donnel*s posi- 
tive guilt, arising from the mysterious incidents in question. 
A kind of awakened conscience, too, resulting not from any 
principle of true repentance, but from superstitious alarm 
and a conviction that the prophet had communicated to 
Sarah a certun secret connected with her, which she dreaded 
so much to have known, had, for some time past, rendered 
her whole life a singular compound of weak terror, ill tem- 
per, gloom, and a kind of conditional repentance, which de- 
pended altogether upon the fact of her secret being known. 
In this mood it was that she left the cabin as we have described. 

*^Vm not fit to die," she said to herself, aftar she had 
gone— ^* an' that's the second offer for my life she has made. 
Any way it's the best of my play to lave them ; an', above 
all, to keep away from her. That's the second attempt ; an' 
I know to a sartinty, that if she makes a third one, it'ill do 
for me. Oh, no doubt of that — ^the third time's alwa3rs the 
charm! — an' into my heart that unlucky knife 'ill go, if she 
ever thries it a third time! They tell me," she proceeded, 
soliloquising, as she was in the habit of doing, *'that the in- 
quest is to be held in a day or two^ an' that the crowner was 
only unwell a thrifle, an' hadn't the sickness afther alL No 
matther — ^not all the wather in the say 'ud dear my mmd 
that there's not villany joined wid that tobaocy-box, though 
where it could go, or what could come of it (banin* the divil 
himself or the fabies tuck it), I don't know." 

So &r as concerned the coroner, the rumour of his having 
caught the prevailing typhus was not founded on fact A 
short indisposition, arismg from cold caught by a severe wet* 
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ting, bat by no means of a serioiis or alanning nature, was 
his onlj malady; and when the day to which the inquest had 
been postponed had arrived, he was snfficiently reoovered to 
conduct that important investigation. A very lai^ crowd 
was assembled upon the occasion, and a deep interest pro- 
vailed throughout that -part of the country. The cirrom- 
stances, however, did not, as it happened, admit of any 
particular difficulty. Jeny Sullivan and his friends attended, 
OS was their duty, in order to give evidence touching the 
identity of the body. This, however, was a matter of pecu- 
liar difficulty. On disinterring the remains, it was found that 
the clothes worn at the time of the murder had not been 
buried with them — in other words, that the body had been 
stripped of all but the under-garment, previona to its inter- 
ment The evidence, nevertheless, of the Black Prophet and 
of Red Rody was conclusive. The truth, however, of most, 
if not of all the details, but not of the fact itself, was denied 
by old Daltou, who had sufficiently recovered from his iDness 
to be present at the investigation. The circumstances de^ 
posed to by the two witnesses were sufficiently strong and 
home to establish a fact against him, although he ifflpuguo<l 
the (letaiLj as we have stated, but admitted that, after a hard 
battle with weighty sticks, he did kill Sullivan by an unlucky 
blow, and left him dead in a comer of the field for a short 
time, near the Grey Stone. Ho said that he did not bnn- 
the body, but that he carried it soon afterwards from the 
tield iu which the unhappy crime had been committed, to the 
road-side, where he laid it for a time, in order to procure as- 
sistance. He said he then changed his mind, and, having 
become afraid to communicate the unhappy accident to any 
of the neighbours, he fled in great terror across the adjoining 
mountains, where he wandered nearly frantic until the ap- 
proach of daybreak the next mommg. He then felt hunself 
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seized with an nncontrollable anxiety to retnm to the scene 
of conflict, which he did, and found, not much to his surprise 
indeed, that the body had been removed, for he supposed at 
the time that Sollivan's fnends must have brought it home. 
This he declared was the truth, neither more nor less, and 
he concluded by solemnly stating, that he knew no more than 
the child unborn of what had become of the body, or how it 
disappeared. He also acknowledged that he was very much 
intoxicated at the time of the quarrel, and that were it not 
for the shock he received by perceiving that the man was 
dead, he thought he would not have had anything beyond a 
confused and indistinct recollection of the circumstances at 
all. He admitted also that he had threatened Sullivan in 
the market, and followed him closely for the purpose of beat- 
ing him, but maintained that the fatal blow had not been 
given with an intention of taking his life. 

The fact, on the contrary, that the body had been pri- 
vately buried, and stripped before interment, was corroborated 
by the circumstance of Sullivan's body-coat having been found 
the next morning in a torn and bloody state, together with 
his great-coat and hat ; but, indeed, the impression upon the 
minds of many was, that Dalton's version of the circumstances 
was got up for the purpose of giving to what was looked 
upon as a deliberate assassination, the character of simple 
homidde or manslaughter, so as that he might escape the 
capital felony, and come off triumphantly by a short impri- 
sonment. The feeling against him too was strengthened and 
exasperated by the impetuous resentment with which he ad- 
dressed himself to the prophet and Body Duncan, whilst 
giving their evidence, for it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that the man who, at his years, and in such awful circum- 
Btances, could threaten the lives of the witnesses against 
him, as he did, would not hesitate to conmiit, in a fit of that 
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Dnring the progress of the inTegtigatioe, our friend tht 
f>edlar and Charier Hanlon were anxioos and de^thr attent- 
iTe spectators. The former never kept his eves off the prt>- 
pbet, hat sorveTed him with a face in whidi it was difficult 
to sav whether the expression was one of cafan conTiction or 
astonishment. Wlien the investigation had come to a dose, 
he drew Ilanlon aside, and said — 

''That swearin', Chaiiej, was too clear, an^ if I was oo 
th<' ion' mvself I would find the same verdict. Ilav the 
Lord support the poor ould man in the mane time I for, in 
Apite of all that happened, one can^t help pityin' him, otj 
at any rate, his tmfortimate family. However, see what 
corner by not havin* a curb over one's passions when the 
blood's up.' 
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God's a just God," replied Hanlon — *Hhe murderer de- 
serves his punishment, an' I hope will meet it'' 

'' There is littie donbt of it," said the pedhir. *« The hand 
of God is in it aU." 

"That's more than I see, or can at the present time, 
then," replied Hanlon. '^Why should mj aunt stay so 
long ? — ^bat I dare say the truth is, she is either sick or dead, 
an' if that's the case, what's all you have said or done worth ? 
You see it's but a chance stilL" 

''Trust in God," repUed the pedlar ; ''that's all either of 
OS can do or say now. There's the coffin. I'm tould they're 
goin' to hrvry him, and to have the greatest fimeral that ever 
was in the connthry; but, God knows, there's funerals 
enough in the neighbourhood widout their making a show of 
themselves wid this." 

There's no truth in that report either," said Hanlon. 
I was spakin* to Jerry Sullivan this momm', an' I have it 
firom him that they intend to bury him as quietly as they can. 
He's much changed from what he was — Jerry is — aa'. 
doeffli't wish to have the ould man hanged at all, if he can 
prevent it." 

"Hanged or not, Charley, I must go on with my petition 
to Dick 0' the Grange. Of coorse I have no chance, but 
maybe the Lord put something good into Travers's heart, 
when he bid me bring it to him ; at any rate it can do no 

liarm." 

"Nor any earthly good," replied the other. "The farm 
16 this mmute the property of Darby Sldnadre, an' to my 
own knowledge Masther IHck has a good hundre' pounds in 
his pocket for befriendm' the mealmonger." 

" Still an' all, Charley, 1*11 go to the &ther, if it was only 

bekase the agent wishes it ; I promised I would, an' who 

knompi at any rate but he may do somethin' for the poor 

Gg 
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Daltons lumself, when he finds that the TilUin that robbed 
and rained them won't ?^ 

"So far yon may be right,'' said Hanlon, ^an* as job saj, 
if it does no good it can do no harm ; bnt for ray part, I can 
scarcely think of anythmg but my poor annt What, in 
God's name, except nckness or death, can keep her away, 
I don't know.'* 

'^Pnt yonr tmst in God, man — that's ny advice to 
you." 

'' And a good one it is,^ repfied the other, '*if we eonki 
only folly it np as we ought Every one here wondhers at 
the change that's come over me — I that was light and ain-, 
and so fond of every divarsion that was to be had, am now 
as grave as a parson ; bnt indeed bo wondher, lor ever since 
that awfnl night at the Grey Stone — since both nights in- 
deed — Fm not the same man, an' I feel as if there wa5 a 
weight over me that nothing wili remove, onleas we trace 
the mnrdher, an' I hardly know what to say about it, now 
that my aunt isn't forthcomin'." 

** Trust in God, I tell yon, for as sure as yon live, truth 
will come to light yet" 

The conversation then took various changes as they pro- 
ceeded, until they reached the Grange, where the first person 
they met was Jemmy Branigan, who addressed his old 
enemy, the pedlar, in that peculiarly dry and ironical tone 
which he was often in the habit of using when he wished to 
disguise a friendly act in an ungracious garb — a method of 
granting favours, by the way, to which he was proverbially 
addicted. In fiict, a surly answer firom Jemmy was as fre- 
quently indicative of his intention to serve yon with his 
master as it was otherwise ; bnt so adroitly did he disguise 
his sentiments, that no earthly penetration could devek^p 
them until proved by the result. Jemmy, besides, Eked the 
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pedlar at heart for his open, honeat scmrility^a qnality 
which he latteiij found extremelj beneficial to himseH^ inas- 
much as now that increasing infirmitj had incapacitated his 
master fiom delivering moch of the alternate abase that 
took {dace between them, he experienced great relief every 
m<Mrning from a fresh breathing with his rather eccentric 
opponent. 

*' Jemmy," said Hankm, *'is the master in the office ?^' 

^* Is he in the office ?^— who wants him ?*' and as he put the 
qnery he accompanied it by a look of ineffiible contempt at 
the pedlar. 

''Your friend, the pedlar, wants him ; and so now,'* added 
Hanlon, "I leave yon both to fight it ont between yon.*' 

''You're comin' wid your petition, an' a party object you 
ire, goin* to look afther a farm for a man thatll be hanged — 
Cmay Gfod forbid — ^this day, aminl" he ezckimed in an 
eafnast undertone which the other coold not hear) — an' 
what can you expect but to get kicked ont or put in the 
stocks for attemptin' to take a farm over another man's 
head." 

''What other man's head ? — nobody has it yet'' 

"Ay has there — a very daicent, respectable man has it, 
by name one Darby Skinadre — ("May he never warm his 
hnngry nose in the same farm, the miserable keowt that he is 
this day," he added in another soHloquy, which escaped the 
pedkr) — a very honest man is Darby Skinadre, so yon 
may save yourself the trouble, I say." 

"At any rate there's no harm in tryin' — worse than fail 
we can't, an' if we succeed it'ill be good to come in for any- 
thing from the ould scoundrel, before the divil gets him." 

Jeomiy gave him a look. 

"Why, what have you to say against the Gold Boy? 
Sure it's not castin' reflections on your own masther you'd be ?" 
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-Wen, weD P ictofted tiie pedkr, "aare blood alire, as 
we're aH of the saaae coanfrkn, let na not qaanrel now, bat 
^anv one another if we can. Go an' tdl the oold bladsgaaid 
I want to see him aboat boanesB." 

'^WiD I ten him joa*re itdiy about the houghs ?«-eh ? 
However, the trvth is» that thej" — and he pointed to the 
>tocks — '*migbt be josuoe, but no novelty to joo. The 
iron garthers is an ornament jon often wore, an' wiD agin, 
pUise gooilness.** 

''Throch an' your ornament is ono yonil nerer wear a 
seoond time — the hemp collar will grace yonr neck yet ; but 
never mind, yoa're leadin' the life to deserve it. See now if 
I can spake a word wid yonr masther for a poor fiunOy.^ 

''Why, then, to avoid yonr tongne, I may as weD tefl 
you, that himself^ Masther Richard, and Darby Skinadre's in 
the office ; an' if yon can nse the same blackgnard tongne as 
well in a good cause as yon can in a bad one, it wonld be 
well for tho poor craythers. Go in now, an'," he added m 
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another soliloqaj ; '^maj the Lord prosper his virtootis en- 
dajTOurs, the vagabone ; although all hope o' that's past, I 
doubt; for hasn't Skmadre the promise, and Masther 
Ridiard the bribe? However, who can tell; so God .prosper 
the yagabone, I say agin V* 

The pedlar, on entering, foond old Henderson sitting in 
an arm-chair, with one of his legs, as nsoal, bandaged and 
stretdied out beforo him on another ebsir. He seemed much 
worn and debilitated, and altogether had the appearance of a 
man whose Ufe was not worth a nngle week's purchase. 
Skinadre was abolit taking leave of his patfoo, ihe son, who 
had been speaking to him as the pedlar entered; 

'' Don't be uneasy, Darby," he said; " we can^t give yon 
a lease for abont a week or fortnight; but the agent is now 
here, an' we most first take ont new leases ourselves. As 
soon as we do, you shall have yours." 

*' If you only know, your honour, the scrapm? I had, in 
these hard times, to get together that hundhre' — ^" 

**' Hush — there," said the other, dapping his hand, with 
an ahr of ridicule and contempt upon the miser's month; 
'*that will do now; be o% and depend upon — mum, yon 
understand me! Ha, ha, ha, — ^that's not a bad move, 
fother," he added ;s'* however, 1 think we must give him the 
fiirm." 

The pedlar had been standing in the middle of the floor, 
when young Dick, turning round suddenly, asked him, with 
a (rown, occasioned by the fact of his having overheard this 
short dialogue, what he wanted. 

'*God save your honours, gintlemen," said the pedlar, 
in a loud^ straightforward voice. '*I'm glad to aee your 
honour looking so well," he added, tommg to the fa- 
ther; ^* it's fresh an' young you're gettin',. inr, f^ry be to 

Godl" 

Go2 
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""Who is this fidlow, Dick? Do yon think I look better, 
my man?^ 

'^Ssjs Jemmy Braaigan to me afim I aune io," pro- 
ceeded the pedhur — '^he^s a tfarne fnend o^ miae, jov 
honour. Jemmy is, an"ad go to the well o* the worid^s end 
to saire me — says he, ^yoa'U be delighted, Hany, to see the 
masther look so fresh and welL* ^ 

'' And the coned old hypocrite is josl after telfiiig me, 
Did^ to prepare for a long journey, adding, for my eonao- 
lation, that it won't be a troublesome ooe^ iwasmnch that it 
will be aQ down hilL" 

^' Why,*^ replied the son, *'iie has given yon thai informa- 
tion for the ten thousandth time, to my own knowledge. What 
does this man want? What's your basiBess, my good fottcywr* 

'' Beggin' your pardon, sir,** replied tiie pedlar, ** will yon 
aDow me to ax yon one question — ^were yon erer in the 
forty-seventh foot? Oh, begad, it must be him to a sar- 
tinty," he added, as if to himsel£ 

"Xo,^ replied Dick; "why so?" 

'' Take care, your h<mour," said the pedlar, smiling 
rognishly ; '^ take care now. If it wasn't you — " 

'' What are yon speaking about? — what do you mean?^* 
asked the yoang man. 

The pedlar went over to him, and said, in a low voice, 
looking cautiously at the father, as if he didnH wish that he 
should hear him — 

*' It was surely your honour took away Lord Handicap V 
daughter when you wor an ensign — the handsome ensign, a^ 
they called you in the forty-seventh ? Eh ? foix I knew you 
the minute I looked at you." 

'' Ha, ha, ha— do you know what, father? He says Vm 
the handsome ensign of the forty-seventh, that took away 
Lord Handicap's daughter," 
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'' The greatest beauty in all En^^d," added the pedlar; 
^* an' I knew him at wanst, yonr honour." 

'^ Well, Dick, that's a compliment at any rate,'' replied 
the father. 

'^ Were you ever in the forty-seventh?" asked the son, 
smiling. 

*'Ah, ha," returned the pedlar, with a knowing wink, 
'^ behave yourself, captain; Pm not so soft as all that comes 
to; but sure as I have a favour to ax from his honour, your 
father, I'm g|iad to have your asststanoe. Faix, by all 
accounts, you pleaded your own cause well, at any rate; an' 
I hope you'll give me a lift now wid his honour here." 

Dick the younger laughed heartQy, but really had not 
ready virtue enough about him to disclaim the comj^iment 

'* Come, then," he added, ^* let us hear what your favour 
is." 

** Oh, thin, thank you, an' God bless yon, captiun! It's 
this, only to know if you'd be good enough to grant a new 
lease of Cargah farm to young Condy Dalton; for the ould 
man, by all accounts, isn't long for this woiid." 

Both turned their eyes upon him with a look of singular 
astonishment. 

Who are you at all, my good fellow?" asked the father; 

or what the devil drove you here on such an impudent 
message? A lease to the son of that old murderer and his 
crew of beggars I That's good, Dick I — ^well done, soger I — 

win you back him in that, captam? Ha, ha, ha! D n 

me, if ever I heard the like of it I" 

I hope you wUl back me, captain," said the pedlar. 
Upon what grounds, comrade? Ha, ha, ha! €ro ont 
Let us hear youl" 

'*Why, your honour, bekase he's best entitled to it. 
Think of what it was when he got it, an' thmk of what it is 
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now, and then ax jonraehres — * Who raised it in Taloe, an' 
made it worth twiste what it was worth?' Wasn't it the 
Daltons? Didn't they lay ont near eight hondre' poimds 
upon it? An' didn't yon, at every renewal, screw than np 
— ^beggin' your pardon, gmdemen — ontil th^ found that the 
more they improved it the poorer they were gettin'? An' 
now that it lies there, worth double its vahie, and thay that 
made it so (to pnt money into your podceto) beggars — 
widin' a few hundred yards of it — wookln't it be rather hard 
to let them die an' starve in destitution, and them wiahin' to 
get it back at a nuaonable rint?** 

"In this country, brother soldier," readied DMl, ironi- 
cally, " we generally starve first an' cEe afterwmrda." 

*^ Yon may well say so, your honour; an' God knows, 
there's not upon the fiue of the earth a oovnthiy where 
starvation is so much practised, or so well understood. 
Faith, unfortunately, it's the national divarakm wid ns. 
However, is what I'm sayin' raisonable, gintlemen?" 

'' Exceedingly so," said Dick; ^go on." 

'' Well, then, I wish to know, will yon give them a new 
lease of their farm ?" 

'* You del — do you?" 

" Throth I do, your honour." 

*' Well, then," replied the son, ** I beg to inform you that 
we will not." 

** Why 80, your honour ?" 

*^ Simply, you knave," exclaimed the father, in a pasakni, 
'' because we don't wish it Kick him out, Dick!" 

'^ My good friend and brother soldier," said Dick, '' the 
fact is, that we are about to introduce a new system altoge- 
ther upon our property. We are determined to manage it 
upon a perfectly new principle. It has been too mndi sublet 
under ns, and we have resolved to rectify this eviL That if 
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our answer. Yon get no lease. Provide for yourself^ and 
jonr friends, the Daltons, as best yon can, bnt on this pro- 
perty yon get no lease. That is yonr answer." 

^* Begone, now, yon scoundrel," said the fisither, " and not 
a word more out of your head." 

"Gentlemen I gentlemen I" exclaimed the pedlar, **haye 
yon no consdences? Is there no justice in the worid? The 
miseiy, and sorrow, and sufferins of this nnfortnnate family 
win be upon yon, I donbt, if yon don't do them jnstice;" 

" Touch the bell, Dick I Here, some one I Jemmy Bra- 
niganl Harry Lowryl Jack Clinton l^whore are you afl^ 
you scoandrels? Here, put this rascal in the stocks, inmie- 
diatelyl — ^in with him!" 

Jemmy, who, from an adjoining room, had been listening 
to every word that passed, now entered. 

" Here, you, sir: clap this vagabond in the stocks for his 
insolence. He has come here purposely to instdt myself and 
my son — to the stocks with him, at once." 

"No!" replied Jemmy; "the devil resave the stodc wiO 
go on him this day. Didn't I hear every word that passed? 
An' what did he say but the thruth, an' what every one 
knows to be the thruth?" 

" Put him in the stocks, I desire yon, this instant!" 

" Throth, if you wor to look at your mug in the glassy 
you'd feel that youll soon be m a worse stodu yourself than 
ever you put any poor crajrthur into," replied the redoubt- 
able Jemmy. " Do yon be off about your business, m the 
mane time, you good-natured vagabooe, or this oi:dd fire- 
brand will get some one wid less conscience than I have, that 
111 dap you in them." 

" Never mind, father," observed the sod: "let the fellow 
go about his business — he's not worth 3rour resentment" 

The pedlar took the hint, and withdrew^ accompanied by 
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Jemmy, on whose face there was a grin of triomph that be 
conld not conceaL 

*' I toold jon,** he added, as they went down the steps, 
** that the same stocks was afore yon; an* in the mane time, 
Grod pardon me for the injostioe I did in keepin' yon oot o* 
them.** 

*' Go on,** replied the other; ** deril a harsh word e^er 
ni say to yon again.** 

*' Throth will yon," said Jemmy; ''an' both of ns wiD be 
as fresh as a daisy at it in the moniin', jriaiae goodness. I 
have scarcely any one to abuse me, or to abuse eMier, now 
that the cold masther is so feeble.'' 

Jemmy extended his hand as he spoke, and gaTe the ped- 
lar a squeeze, the cordiality of which was atronf^ at Tariance 
with the abuse he had given hiuL 

''God bless you!'' said the pedlar, retummg the preasore; 
** 3ronr bark is worse than your bite. I'm off now to men- 
tion the reception they gave me and the answer I got, to a 
man that will, maybe, bring themselves to their marrowbones 
afore long.*' 

'' Ay, but don't abuse them for all that,*' repb'ed Jemmy. 
"for I won't hear it" 

"Throth," returned the other, "you're aquare Jemmy — 
an' so Grod bless you 1" 

Having uttered these words in an amicable and grateful 
spirit, our friend the pedUr bent his steps to the head inn of 
the next town — bemg that of the assizes — where Mr. Tni- 
vers, the agent, kept his office. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SARAH ILL. — ^MAVB AGAIN H£ROIC. 

Young Hendbbson, whoee passion for Mave Saliivan was 
neither virtaoos nor honourable, wonld not have lent himselC 
notwithstanding, to the unprincipled projects of the prophet, 
had not that worthy personage gradnallj and dishonestlj 
drawn him into a false position. In other words, he led the 
vain and credolons young man to believe that Mave had 
been seized with a secret affisction for him, and was willing, 
proTided everything was properly managed, to consent to an 
elopement For this purpose it was necessary that the plan 
should be executed without violence, as the prophet well 
knew, because, on sounding Young Dick upon that subject, 
in an eariy stage of the business, he had ascertained that the 
proposal of anything bordering upon outrage or force, would 
instantly cause him to withdraw from the project altogether. 
F(»' this reason then he found it necessary, if possible, to 
embark Sarah as an accomplice, otherwise he could not effect 
his design without violence, and he felt that her co-operation 
was reqmred to sustain the &lsehood of lus assertions to 
Henderson with regard to Mave's consent to place herself 
under his protection. This was to be brought about so as to 
hoodwink Henderson, in the following manner. The prophet 
proposed that Sarah should, by his own or her mgenuity, 
contrive to domicile herself in Jerry Sullivan's house for a 
few days previous to the execution of their design ; not only 
for the purpose of using her influence, such as it was, to 
sway the young creature's mind and principles from the path 
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of rectitude and virtue, b; dwolUng upon tbc inxiu^ tal 
gmulenr of her future life with HeDderson, whoae intcutioui 
wort' to be represented H3 honourable, but if ncccasarj, lu 
leave a free ingress to the bouse, s» as tliat under any vircnni- 
stunces, and eveu witli a little Tiolencc. Muru should W. 
placed in Henderaoo's itiaxiU. Should the prophot, by hu 
managcniQiit, elfect this, he was to rcccive s certain ann of 
raonp)' from his empioyur, ibe iDonifitt he or bit futf had 
her in their possession — for ?Qch were iho tcniu of the 
agreement — otherwise Uounel Dhn reserved to hinuelf the 
alternative of disclosing the matter tu her frieniU, ud ac- 
quainting them with her utoation. This, U ail eventa, km 
readily consented to by Henderson, whose naUind vsnitj and 
eKtraonlinaiy opiuion of his own merits in the trfvt of Uw 
sex, prevented him from approheudiug any want of tatettt 
with Mavc, proi-ided he had au opportunity of hnagiag the 
influence of his person, and bis wonderful powen uf pensa- 
sion, to bear upon sncli a simple country gjrl as be ooasileml 
her Id b«. So far, tlien, be had taken certain steps to tocsn 
himself^ whilst ho left Hendersou to ran the tisk of snch 
contingencies aa might in all probability ■xian bom the 
tranaacti'iD. 

This, however, was but an nnduqilot of the prophut. whwe 
object was indi>eJ far beyond that of becoming ihe ptluy io- 
Btninieut in a nutic intripie. It was a cnatom wkb Dkk o' 
ihu (irange, for a few yraia proviooa to the date Of uw Uvrj. 
to alee)i. during the aa^ees. in tlie heail-ku uf Ibe towM, al- 
l«nde<l by -lemniy Branigan. This was nutdtnd m wo* 
dognni necessary, by the condition of h!a bad leg, lad lii* 
extmordiniuy devotion to convivial indnlgcnc« 
to which ho gave fiill stretch during the sodal I 
of the grand-jnry dinners. Now, ihe general u|iiu!on % 
that Henderson always kapt largv mou of i 
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house, an opinion which we believe to have been correct, and 
which seemed to have been confirmed by the fact, that on no 
occasion were both father and son ever known to sleep ont of 
the hoose at the same time, to which we may also add another^ 
viz. that the whole famOj were weU provided with fire-arms, 
which were freshly primed and loaded every night 

The prophet, therefore, had so contrived it, that Young 
Dick's design npon Mave Sullivan, or in other words, the 
prophet*s own design upon the money coffers of the Grange, 
should render his absence firom home necessary whilst hii^ 
father was swilling at the assizes, by which arrangements, 
added to others that will soon appear, the house mnst^ to a 
certain degree, be left unprotected, or altogether under the 
care of dissolute servants, whose habits, caught from those of 
the establishment, were remarkable for dissipation and ne- 
glect 

The prophet, indeed, was naturally a plotter. It is not 
likely, however, that he would ever have thought of project- 
ing the robbery of the Grange, had he not found himself, a.^ 
he imagined, foiled in his designs upon Mave Sullivan, by 
the instinctive honour and love of truth which shone so 
brilliantly in the neglected character of his extraordinary 
daughter. Having first entrapped her into a promise of 
secrecy — a promise which he knew death itself would scarcely 
induce her to violate — ^he disclosed to her the whole plan in 
the most plausible and mitigated language. Effort after 
effort was made to work upon her principles, but in vain. 
Once or twice, it is true, she cnterttdned the matter for a time ; 
but a momentary deliberation soon raised her naturally noble 
and generous spirit above the turpitude of so vile a project. 

It was, then, in this state of things, that the failure of the 

•nc, and the lesser plan, through the incorruptible honour of 

his daughter, drove him upon the larger and more tempting 

Hh 
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one of the burglar. In ibis l^ter bu touk u 

hia priTiciiMiI accomplice. Red Body DuDC*n, w 

to procore the driver's Bitnation arose I'rom the 

existed, to have a friend tn thf houft, wiwt luigbt »d thoa 

in effecting a quiet entrance, and by unloadiog or irrltiiiji tha 

lire-arms, nentraJlze the rraietancc which Ibey ought Mlwr- 

Sardi's excitement and LlistnictinD, howeror, rtsnlttng &mb 
liiT last iiitenicw wieh yoang Dallou, ff.'^ag as it iBd. a 
fatal blow to her passion and ber hopes, vehement uid ex- 
Iraonlinary as tbey were, threw her bctoss bor fiuW» puh 
nt the predau moment nhen bor great but uaivg^attiil aptrit, 
iiiRamcd from jealousy and recMvM from dosptir, mdeml 
bi'r most accesaibh: to the wily and aggnvatiog Bt^nnwiit* 
with which he tempted and overcame hor. Tbiu did be, n 
far as human means conli] devise, or foresight cakulate, pn>- 
vide for tlie completion of twv p!otA instead of one 

It is tnie, Mave SolUvan vaa not left allofjelher withoM 
having been forcwamod. Xobody, bowcTcr, had maile kff 
ncquainted with the peculiar nntnn] of the danger tliAt wu 
l>erone her. Nelly At'ljlowau. as abe ivaa called, bad atran^jr 
cantioned her agunsC both Donnel and Sarah, but thra ScUtr 
herself was completely in th(> dark aa to the chaiactrr of the 
injury a^nsl which he wameil her. m that b«r Mndljr 
prrcantioQS wi^ fouxled more upon ilia genenl ud UKn- 
pulou» profligacy of Uunneia jirinciplcs, and )u» dughtiif^ 
violence, tlian npon any parliciihu- koowledge die pcnaiwri 
of their intenttoua ruwardi) bi-r Mat-r'n own aenne lad 
innocent disposition was such in fact as lo render her WM 
easily imprcsMd hy sofpician : and oar rvadera n^ hvi* 
perceived, by ibe interview which look place bctWDoa bw 
nod Surah, that from the latter, al all events, she apprubeadal 
no iojarr. 
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It wafl on the foUowing day after that interview, abont 
two o'clock, that whilst she was spreading some dothes upon 
the garden hedge, during a sickly gleam of sonshine, our 
fri^d the pedlar made his appearance, and entered her 
fiUher's house. Mave, having laid her washing before the 
SOB, went m and found hun busily engaged in showing lus 
wares, which coufflsted principally of cutlery and trinkets. 
The pedlar, as she entered, threw a hasty glance at her, and 
perceived that she shook down her luxuriant hair, which had 
been disarranged by a branch of thorn that was caught in it 
wlule stretching over the hedge. She at once recognised 
him, and blushed deeply; but he seemed altogether to have 
forgotten her. 

'' Hal'^ he exclaimed, " well, that I may be blest but it*s 
many a long day since I seen such a head o* hair as thati 
Holy St. Countryman, but it's a beauty. Musha a Gra 
Chdy maybe youMl dispose of it, for, in troth, if ever a fiice 
fivm' could afford to part wid its best ornament, an' yours 
is that one." 

Mave smiled and blushed at the compliment, and the 
pedlar eyed her apparently with a mixed foeKng of admiration 
md compassion. 

** No," she replied, " I hav*nt any desire to part with it.'' 

'^ You had the sickness, maybe?" 

'^ Thanks be to the mercy of God," she fervently exclumed, 
M Qo one in this family has had it yet" 

" Well, achora," be continued, " if you take my advice 
youll dispose of it, in regard that if the sickness — ^which may 
Ood prevint — should come, it ^rill be well for you to have it 
off you. If you sell it. 111 give you either money or value 
for it; for indeed an' truth it flogs all iVe seen this many a 
day.« 

They say," observed her mother, ''that it*s not lucky to 
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sell one*s hair, and whether it*s throe or not I don't know; 
bat Fm tonld for a sartinty, that there's not a giil that ever 
sonld it bat was sore to catch the sickness.*' 

'' / know that there's trath in that,*' said Jeny hirnadC 
''There's Sally Hacket, and Mary Greog^egan, and Kattj 
Dowdall, all soald it, and not one of them escaped the skk- 
ncss. And moreover, didnH I hear Misther Coqier, the 
bleedin' Docthor, say, myself, in the market, on Sathorday, 
that the people coaldn't do a worse thing than cot their hair 
dose, as it lets the sickness in by the head, and makes it tin 
times as hard apon them when it comes." 

'' Well, well, there's no argain' wid yon," said the pedlar, 
'' all I say is, that yon oaght to part wid it, acnahla — by all 
manner o' manes yoa ooght.*' 

'' Never mind him, Mave darlin*," sttd her mother, whose 
motive in saying so was altogether dictated by affectionate 
apprehension for her health. 

''No," replied her daaghter^ ''it is not my intention, 
mother, to part with what God has given me. I have no 
notion of it." 

At this stage of the dialogae, her eldest brother, who had 
been getting a horse shod at the next forge, entered the 
house, and threw himself carelessly on a chair. His appear- 
ance occasioned a slight paose in the conversation. 

"Well, Denny," said the father, "what's the news?" 

" Bad nows wid the Daltons," replied the boy. 

" With the Daltons I'' exclaimed Mave, trembling, and 
getting paler if i)Ossible, than she was, "for God's merer, 
Dennis, what has happened among them?" 

" I met Mrs. Dalton a whUe ago," he replied, " and she 
toald me that they had no one now to take care o' them. 
Sarah M 'Go wan, the Black Prophet's daughter, has catched 
the sickness, and is lyin' in a shed there beyant, that a poor 
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Ihiayellia' ftmily was in about a week ago. Mn. Dalton 
saja her own family isn't worse wid the sickness, bat bet- 
ther, she thinks; bat she was cryin', the daioent craythor, 
and she says the/11 die wid neglect and starvation, for she 
most be out, and there's no one to attend to them, and they 
have nothing but the black wather, God help themP 

Whilst be spoke. Mare's eyes were fiustdned open him, as 
if the sentence of her own life or death was aboat to issue 
fipom his lips. Gradually, however, she breathed more freely ; 
a pale red tinged her cheek for a moment, after which, a 
greater paleness settled upon it again. 

The pedlar shook his head. 

*' Ah," he exclaimed, '* they are hard times, sure enough; 
may the Lord bring us aU safe through theml Well, I see 
Fm not likely to make my fortune among you," he added, 
gmiling, '' so I must tramp on, but any way, I thank you for 
your houseroom and your dvility." 

" I'd ofier something to ait," said Mrs. Snlliyan, with evi- 
dent pain, '* but the truth is " 

'^ Not a morsel," replied the other, ^* if the house was 
overflowia'. Qod bless you all — God bless you." 

Mave, ahnost immediately after her brother had oondnded, 
passed to another room, and returned just as the old pedlar 
had gone out She instantly followed him with a hasty 
step; whilst he, on hearing her foot, turned round. 

** You tould me that you admired my hair," she said, on 
coming up with him. '' Now, supposin' I'm willin' to sell it 
to you, what ought I to get for it?" 

"Don't be ahirmed by what they say inside," replied the 

pedhur; " any regular docthor would tell you that, in these 

times, it's safer to part wid it — ^that I may be happy but 

Pm tdlin' you truth. What is it worth? What are you 

axin»?" 

nH2 
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'* I don't know ; bat for Grod's sake cat it oS^ an' giTe me 
the most you can afford for it. Oh I believe me, it^s not oa 
account of the mere valae of it, bat the money may save 
lives." 

'^ Why, achora, what do yon intend doin' wid the money, 
if it's a fair qnestion to ax?" 

'' It's not a fair qnestion for a stranger — it's eooogh for 
me to tell you that I'll do nothing with it without my £uher 
and mother's knowledge. Here, Denny," she sud, address- 
ing her brother, who was on his way to the stable, ^^alip a 
stool through the windy, an' stay with me in the bam — ^I 
want to send you off a message in a few minutes." 
' It is only necessary to say that the oompensatioa was 
a more liberal one than Mave had at all expected, and that 
the pedlar disencumbered her of as ridi and abundant a mass 
of hair as ever ornamented a female head. This he did, 
however, in such a way as to render the absence of it as 
little perceptible as might be ; the side-locks he did not dis- 
turb, and Mave, when she put on a clean night-cap, looked 
as if she had not undergone any such operation. 

As the pedlar was going away, he called her aside, so that 
her brother might not hear. 

** Did you ever see me afore ?" he a^^kcd. 

*' I did," she replied, blushing. 

" Well, achora," he proceeded, *' if ever you happen to be 
hard set, either for yourself or your friends, send to me in 
Widow Hanlon's house at the Grange, an' maybe I may 
befriend either you or them ; that is, as far as I can — which, 
dear knows, is not far; but, still an' all, send. Tm known 
as the Cannic Sugah, or Merry Pedlar, an' that'll do. Gotl 
mark you, ahagurl" 

Her brother's intelligence respecting the situation of the 
Daltons, as well as of Sarah M'Gowan, saved Mave a longer 
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explanation to her parents for the act of having parted with 
her hair. 

"We are able to live— barely able to live," she exclaimed; 
"an' thanks be to God wo have oar health; bat the Daltons 
— oh I theyMl never get through what thejVe sufferin' ; an' 
that girl — oh I mother, sich a girl as that is — how little does 
the world know of the heart that beaatifal craythar has. 
May the mercy of God rest apon her I This money is for 
the poor Daltons an' her; we can do without it — an', 
mother dear, my hair will grow again. Oh! father dear, 
think of it — lyiu' in a cowld shed by the roadside, an' no 
one to help or assist her — to hand her a drink — ^to ease her 
on her hard bed — bed! — on the cowld earth, I suppose I 
Oh! think if I was in that desolate state. May God support 
me, but she's the first I'll sec; an' while I have life an' 
strength, she mus'nt want attendance; an' thank Grod that 
her shed's on my way to the Daltons !" 

She then hastily sent her brother into Ballynafail for 
such comforts as she deemed necessary for both parties ; 
and, in the mean time, patting a bonnet over her clean 
night-cap, she proceeded to the shed in which Sarah 
MKxowan lay. 

On looking at it, ere she entered, she could not help 
shuddering. It was not such a place as the poorest pauper 
in the poorest cabin would willingly place an animal in for 
shelter. It simply consisted of a few sticks laid up against 
the side of a ditch ; over these sticks were thrown a few 
scraws — that is, the sward of the earth cut thin; in the in- 
side was the remnant of some loose straw, the greater part 
having been taken away either for bedding or for firing. 

When Mave entered, she started at the singular appear- 
ance of Sarah. From the first moment her person had been 
known, to her until the present, she had never seen her look 
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io beaiitifnl. She literally laj' Btrotched npon fti 
', witb no otiier piUoir Lhan a .tod uf eunli tuuh 
Qcb uid glowing cheek, whilst her ntv<Mi hair lull Ha 
, and added to the milk-white paritj' of hor ihirilf 
k and bosom. 

" Fatliur of Mercyl" escUimed Mave, mentalljr, "baw 
II ahe live — how cau she lire here? An' what will (mcmu 
I ber? la ehe to die in thU miserable waj' b a CliriMian 

a?" 

iarnh lay groaning with pain, and starUng from tine U 
!, with the pangs of its fei'arisli iullictiuns. Mar* apsks 
• wlieu she entered the: shed, being ignorant wbdher 
Sarah was asleep or awaku; but a very tew momcDta wkni 
satLsfioil her that the anhnppj and deserted girl wa« ander 
_tha mdaeiiuc of delirium. 

lo't break my pmmisc, fhthor, hot 111 break my 
i' 1 can't even giro her wamu)'. Ah I iint il'* 
achorons — au' 1 hate that. No, no — til have no hud 
in it — manage it joar own way — it's throacbcFOU. She 
has crossed my hl^lIlitle33, yon aay — ay, aa' then.' yos'ra 
right — 30 she has — only for her I might — amn't I aa hand- 
some, j-on say, an' as well shaped — hav'ut I as while a skaa? 
— as beamiful hair, an' m good eyes? — poopl« aay bcttbot — 
an' if I hare, wouldn't he come to love me in tiino? — ualy 
for her — or if there wasut thai bar pot Iretweeo nx \vt'n 
right, you're right. She's tlie cAuae of all my anffuin' am' 
sorrow — she is — 1 agree — I igree — down witb lier — om m' 
my way with her — I hate her — t hale the tbou^t* of bat 
— an' I'll join il — for mark me, father, wickedor 1 may ba, 
Iwt mors miserable I can't — so I'll Join yon in Ik WfcM 
J I care now?" 

full hrr heart sink, and her wboh) being 
heavy sense of (ern>r, aa Sarah ntUnd ihs 
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rhapsodj which we have just repeated. The vague bnt 
strongly expressed warnings which she had previoiisly heard 
from Nelly, and the earnest admonitions which that person 
had given her to beware of evil designs on the part of 
Donnel Dha and his daogbter, now rushed upon her mind; 
and she stood looking upon the desolate girl with feelings 
that it is difficult to describe. She also remembered that 
Sarah herself had told her, in their last interview, that she 
had other thoughts, and worse thoughts than the fidr battle 
of rivalry between them would justify; and it was only 
now, too, that the unconscious allusion to the prophet struck 
her with full force. 

Her sweet and gentle magnanimity, however, rose over 
every consideration, but the frightfully desolate state of her 
unhappy rival Even in this case, also, her own fears of 
contagion yielded to the benevolent sense of duty by which 
she was actuated. 

^'Come what will," she said to her own heart; "we ought 
to return good for evil; an' there's no use in knowin' what is 
right, unless we strive to put it in practice. At any rate, 
poor girl — ^poor, generous Sarah, I'm afeard that you*re 
never likely to do harm to me, nor any one else, in this 
worid. May God, in his mercy, pity and relievo you — and 
restore you wanst moro to health !" 

Mave, unconsciously, repeated the last words aloud; and 
Sarah, who had been lying with her back to the unprotected 
opening of the shed, having had a slight mitigation, and 
but a slight one, of the paroxysm under which she had ut- 
tered the previous incoherencies, now turned round, and 
fixing her eyes upon Mave, kept sharply, but steadily, gazing 
at her for some time. It was quite evident, however, that 
consciousness had not returned, for after she had surveyed 
Mave for a minute or two, she proceeded — 
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''The devil was there a whfle ago, bvt I wan't aftardof 
him, because I knew that God was stronger than him; tad 
then there came an angel — another angel, not jon — an* pot 
him awaj; bnt it wasn't my guardian angd, for I never had 
a guardian angel — oh, never, never — no, nor any one to 
take care o* me, or make me love them.** 

She nttered the last wards in a t<me of such deep and 
distressing sorrow, that Mave's ejes filled with tears, and 
she replied — 

'' Dear Sarah, let me be joor goardian angd; I will do 
what I can for jon; yon do not know me?" 

''No, I don't; aren't you one o* the angels that come 
about me? — ^the pkce is fiill o' them.^ 

"Unhappy girl— ^r, maybe, happy girl,*' exclaimed Have, 
with a fresh gush of tears, *' who knows bnt the Afanigfatj 
has your cowld and deserted — bed I can't call it — avrouded 
with beings that may comfort yon, an* take care that no evil 
thing will harm yon. Oh, no, dear Sarah, I am fiir from 
that — I'm a wake, sinfol mortal" 

" Bekase they're about me continually; an' — ^let me B o e 
who are you ? I know you. One o' them said, a while ago, 
'may God relieve you, and restore you wanst more to health;' 
I heard the voice." 

"Dear Sarah, don't you know me?" reiterated Mave; 
"look at me; don't you know Mave Sullivan — your friend, 
Mave Sullivan, that knows your value, and loves yon?" 

"A\Tio," she asked, starting a little; "who — what name 
is that? — who is it? — say it again." 

" Don't you know Mave Sullivan? — I am Mave Sullivan, 
that loves you, an' feels for your miserable situation, my dear 
Sarah." 

" I never had a guardian angel, nor any one to take care 
o' me — nor a mother, many a time — often — often — the whole 
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world — ^jist to look at her face — and to know — feel — lore 
me^ Oh, a dhrink, a dhrmk — is there no one to give me a 
dhiink? I'm bnmin*, I'm bnmin* — ^is there no one to get me 
a dhrmk? Have Sollivan, Mave Snlllvan, have pitj on me! 
I heard some one name her — ^I heard her voice— Fll die 
without a dhrink." 

Mave looked about the desolate shed, and to her delight 
spied a tin porringer, which Sarah*s nnhappj predecessors 
had left belund them; seizing this, she flew to a little stream 
that ran by the place, and filling the vessel, retnmed and 
placed it to Sarah's lips. She drank it eagerlj, and looking 
jHteoasIj and painfalty np into Mave's fiiee, she laid back her 
head, and appeared to breathe more freely. Mave hoped 
that the drink of cold water would have cooled her fever and 
assuaged her thirst, so as to have brought her to a rational 
state — such a state as would have enabled the poor girl to 
give some account of the extraordinary situation in which 
she found herself, and of the circumstances which occasioned 
her to take shelter in such a place. In this, however, she 
was disappointed. Sarah, having dnmk the cold water, once 
more shut her eyes, and fell into that broken $uid oppressive 
slumber which characterizes the terrible malady which had 
stricken her down. For some time she waited with this be- 
nign expectation, but perceivmg that there was no likelihood 
of her restoration to consciousness, she again filled the tin 
vessel, and placing it upon a stone by her bedside, composed 
the poor girl's dress about her, and turned her steps towards 
a scene in which she expected to find equal misery. 

It is not our intention, however, to dwell upon it. It is 
sufficient to say, that she found the Daltons — who, by the 
way, had a pretty long visit from the pedlar — as her brother 
had said, beginning to recover, and so far this was consola- 
tory ; but there was not within the walls of the house earthly 
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comfort, or food, or nonnshment of any kincL Poor Minr 
was literally gasping for want of sustenance, and a few hoan 
more might have been fatal to them alL There was no 
drink, no fire — ^no gmel, milk, or anything that could in the 
slightest possible degree afford them relie£ Her brother, 
Denny, however, who had been desired by her to fetch his 
parchases directly to their cabin, soon returned, and almost at 
a moment that might be called the crisis, not of thor malady, 
for that had passed, but of theur fiite itself, his voioe was 
heard shouting from a distance that he had disdiarged his 
commission; for we may observe that no possible induce- 
ment could tempt him to enter that, or any other house 
where fever was at work. Mave lost little time in adminis- 
tering to their wants and weaknesses. With busy and 
affectionate hands she did all that could be done for them at 
that particular juncture. She prepared food for Maiy. 
made whey and gruel, and left as much of her little purse 
as she thought could be spared from the wants of Sarah 
M*Gowan. 

In the course of two or three days afterwards, however, 
.Sarah's situation was very much changed for the better; but 
until that change was effected, Mave devoted as much time 
to the poor girl as she possibly could spare. Nor was the 
force of her example without its beneficial efiects in the 
neighl)onrhood, especially as regarded Sarah herself. The 
courage she displayed, despite her constitutional timidity, 
eonimunicated similar courage to others, in consequence of 
which Sarah was scarcely ever without some one in her 
hloak shed to watch and take care of her. Her father, how- 
vvvw on hearing of her situation, availed himself of what 
some of the neighbours considered a mitigation of her svmp- 
tonis, and with as much care and caution as possible, she was 
convey«Ml home on a kmd of litter, and nursetended by an 
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old woman from the next village, Nelly haying disappeared 
from the neighbourhood. 

The attendance of this old woman, by the way, surprised 
the prophet exceedingly. He had not engaged her to attend 
on Sarah, nor could he ascertain who had. Upon this sub- 
ject she was perfectly inscrutable. All he jcould know or 
get out of her was, that she had been engaged; and he could 
perceive also that she was able to procure for her many 
general comforts, not usually to be had about the sick bed of 
a person in her condition of life. 

Mave, during all her attendance upon Sarah, was never 
able to ascertain whether, in the pauses of delirium, she had 
been able to recognise her. At one period, while giving her 
a drink of whey, she looked up into her eyes with something 
like a glance of consciousness, mingled with wonder, and 
appeared about to speak, but in a moment it was gone, and 
she relapsed into her former state. 

This, however, was not the only circumstance that 

astonished Mave. The course of a single week also made a 

very singular change in the condition of the Daitons. Their 

miserable cabin began to exhibit an abundance of wholesome 

food, such as fiiesh meat, soup, tea, sugar, white bread, an<l 

even wine to strengthen the invalids. These things were to 

Mave equally a relief and a wonder; nor were the neighbours 

less puzzled at such an unaccountable improvement in the 

drcumstances of this pitiable and suffering family. As in the 

case of Sarah, however, all these comforts, and the source 

from whence they proceeded, were shrouded in mystery. It 

is true, Mrs. Dalton smiled in a melancholy way when any 

inquiries were made about the matter, and shaking her head, 

declared, that although she knew, it was out of her power to 

break the seal of secrecy, or violate the promise she had made 

to theur unknown benefactor. 

Ii 
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Sarah's fever was dreadfnlljseyere, and f^r some time afto- 
her removal from the shed, there was little hope of bcr 
recovery. Oar friend, the pedlar, paid her a visit in tiie 
very hdght of her malady, and without pemuasioB given or 
asked, took the liberty, in her fiither^s absence, of oompletely 
removing her raven hair, with the exception, as in Mave's 
case, of those locks which adorn the ftce and finebead, and, 
to his shame and dishonesty be it told, withoit the slightest 
offer of remmieration. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

DOUBLB TBSiLCHKRT. 

Th£ State of the country at this period of our narrative was 
indeed singularly gloomy and miserable. Some improvement 
however, had taken place in the statistics of disease; bat the 
destitution was still so sharp and terrible, that there was 
very little diminution in the character and violence of the 
tumults which still prcvuled. Indeed the rioting, in some 
ilistricts, had risen to a frightful extent The cry of th^ 
l)eople was for either bread or work ; and to still, if possible, 
this woful clamour, local committees, by large subscriptioos, 
aided, in some cases, by loans from government, contrived to 
find them employment on useful public works. Previous to 
thin nothing could surpass the prostration and abject subser- 
viency with which the miserable crowds solicited food or 
labour. Only give them labour at aay rate-— say sixpence a 
diiy — and they do not wish to beg or violate the laws. No, 
no ; only give them peaceable employment, and they woaki 
rest not only perfectly contented, bat deeply gratefoL In 
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the mean time, the employment thej son^t for was pro- 
vided, not at sixpence, bnt one-and-sixpence a day; so that 
for a time they appeared to feel satisfied, and matters went 
on peaceably enough. This, however, was too good to last 
There are ever, amongst such masses of people, unprincipled 
knaves, known as '* politicians" — ^idle vagabonds, who hate 
all honest employment themselves, and ask no better than to 
mislead and fleece tha ignorant and nnreflecting people, how- 
ever or whenever they can. These fellows read and expound 
the papers on Sundays and hoUdays; rail not only against 
every government, no matter what its principles are, but, in 
general, attack all constituted authority, without feeling one 
amgle spark of true national principle, or independent love 
of liberty. It is such corrupt scoundrels that always assul 
the executive of the country, and at the same time supply 
the official staff of spies and informers with their blackest 
perjurers and traitors. In truth, they are always the first 
to corrupt, and the first to betray. You may hear these 
men denouncing government this week, and see them strut- 
ting about the castle, its pampered instruments, and insolent 
with its patronage, the next If there be a strike, conspi- 
racy, or cabal of any kind, these ^^ patriots" are at the bottom 
of it; and wherever ribbonism and other secret societies do 
not exist, there they are certain to set them ingoing. 

For only a short time were those who had procured indus- 
trial employment permitted to rest satisfied with the efforts 
which had. been made on their behalf. The ^' patriots" soon 
commenced operations. 

'^Eighteen-pence a-day was nothing; the government had 
plenty of money, and if the people wished to hear a truth, it 
could be told them by those who knew — Glisten hether" — as 
the Munster men say — ''the countxy gentiemen and the 
committees are putting half the money into their own 
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pockets" — this bebg predaely wliat the knares i 
themselves if tLey were in their placet — " tad for Uist n 
we'll strike for higher wages," 

III this maooer were the people Inl first ioio foDr, I 
ultimately into riotdog and crime; for it is not, ii 
fact, those who are suffering roost severfiy that take a p 
miucot put in these senseless tamnlts, or wbo an d 
to trample upon law and order. The erQ I'jutmpio ii 
those who do snfier by these factions vagaboiu)*; and. nnd 
sDch circnnistances, and bctrav'od by »uch delouon^ thf pwr 
|>eople join the crowd, tuid find tbemsdvos mgignl in the 
outrage, before they have tone to reiioct apon their conlna. 

At the time of which we write, hDwcrer, the gnvenmum 
iM not consider it any part of its doty to take a deep intv- 
roat in the domestic or social improvement of iho pco|dc. 
The laws of the country, at that priod. had but one aapeo 
— that of terror; for it was evident that tbo legiaUtam of 
the day bad forgotten that Dolther an individoat nor a people 
can both love and fear the aaniu obji«t at the same time. 
The laws cbeclted insabonlination and pniuafaed oiiut!: aaiL 
having done this, the great end and object of all law wu 
considered to have been attained. We hope, bowever, tbe 
day hoa come when edncation, progress, itoproreouait, and 
reward, will shed their inild and pcocelnl loatn npm ear 
statatc-books, nnd banish from them those I)rscoiiiaii anaci- 
nient?, thai engender only fear and hatred, breathe of enekr, 
and have their ori^n in a tyrannical love of blood. 

Wo have said that the aspect of tlic conntiy waa d t pcew 
ing and gloomjr; but wo may add here, that Uioe mmli 
convey but a vague and feeble idea of the 9tat« to wUch iha 
people at largo were reduced. The general do«titnti«ii, tbe 
famina, aiukness, aad dei.tb, which had poured ndi «b«r 
and desolation over the land, left, u n^ght bs « 
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their terrible traces behind them. Indeed the snfiferings 
which a year of fiEunine and disease— and they nsnally dther 
accompany or immediately sacceed each other — ^infficts npon 
the moltitades of poor, are such as no homan pen could at 
all describe, so as to portray a picture sufficiently &ithM to 
the dreary and deathlike spirit which should breathe in it 
Upon the occasion we write o^ nothing met yon, go where 
yon might, bnt sorrow, and soffering, and death, to which 
we may add, tumnlt, and crime, and bloodshed. Soircely a 
fiunily but had lost one or more. Every &oe you met was 
an index of calamity, and bore on it the unquestionable im- 
pressions of struggle and hardship. Cheerfulness and mirth 
had gone, and were forgotten; all the customaiy amusements 
of the people had died away. Almost every house had a 
lonely and deserted look; for it was known that one or more 
beloved beings had gone out of it to the grave. A dark, 
heartless spirit was abroad. The whole land, in fact, 
mourned, and nothing on which the eye could rest bore a 
green or thriving look, or any symptom of activity, but the 
churchyards, and here the digging and the delving were in- 
cessant — at the early twilight, during the gloomy noon, the 
dreary dusk, and the still more funereal-looking light of the 
midnight taper.* 

The first day of the assizes was now near, and- among all 
those who awaited them there was none whose fiite excited 
so profound an interest as that of old Ck>ndy Dalton. His 
family had now recovered from their terrible sufferings, and 
were able to visit him in his prison — a privilege which was 
awarded to them as a mark of respect for their many virtues, 
and of sympathy for their extraordinary calamities and trials. 

* A ikct — the sextons were frequently obliged to dig gimves by 

candlelight 

1x2 
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The; found him reigned to his fUc, bat stunned wHh « 
at the tefitimoii; oa nkicli he was lUcel; to be < 
Ths pedkr, who ajipuareJ to take so singnlnr an tatc' 
the fortunes of hia bmilj, sought and obtainMl a short fl 
tecFiuw with Lim, in which he reqncatctd him to staio^^ 
accurately as he coald remomW, thu circuiD-itaoct 
the prosecniioa was founded, precisely as ihry > 
Tlib Le did, closing; his account by the usuiJ liaithen uf a 
his conversation ever since he went to gaoL 

"I know I most suffer; but I think nothbg of myKlf. 
only for the shame it will hring upon my family." 

Sarah's uuexpecied illness digconcorted at least ona of tbs 
projects of Donucl Dba. There were now only two dayi 
until tlic assizes, uid slie was as yet bespabls of leaving Iwr 
bed, although in a state vf couvalesccnoo. This tnonified tb<> 
prophet voiy ranch, but his subtlety an<] tavvntios nem 
abandoned him. It stmck him that ihc mo«l efieatul ]dao 
now would bo — as Sarab'e part in aiding Ut take awsy Man 
was ont of the question — to merge the violeBce to wbkli be 
folt tbey must resort, into that of the famine riots; and mitt 
the character of one of these tnmnlts, to sncoeed if poaaible, 
in removing Mave fram her father's honsci, ere h«f fiuntly 
could understand the tni-e cause of her reraoraL Ttaoae who 
were to be engaged in this woro, besides, pritidpally stm^^era. 
to wbom neither Mave nor any of her family were personally 
known; and as a fumole ooosin of hers — an or^ihan — bad 
come to reside wiili thvia until better times shonlil atriT«, it 
would ho necessary to have some one among the l<arty wb>i 
knew Mave sufficiently to make no mistake as to ber ptntn. 
For this purpose he judiciously lixed upon Tltomu IWUk. 
ai the most appropriato iiidividaol to cxccntc an act «f vift- 
lence ogaiast the very &mil/ who were Ukely to b> tbc 
means of bringing bis father to a shamefnt i 
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joiing man had not jet reooyered the nse of his reason, so 
as to be con^ered sane. He still roved abont as before, 
sometimes joining the mobs, and leading them on to outrage, 
and sometimes sauntering in a solitary mood, without seem- 
ing altogether conscious of what he did or said. To secure 
bis co-operation was a matter of little or no difficulty, and 
the less so as he heard, with infinite satisfiiction, that Dalton 
was perpetually threatening every description of vengeance 
against the SuUivans, ever since he had come to understand 
that his father was about to be tried, and likely to suffiar, for 
the murder. 

It was now the day but one previous to the commence- 
ment of the assizes, and our readers will be kind enough to 
accompany us to the Grange, or rather to the garden of the 
Grange, at the gate of which our acqumtance Red Rody is 
knocking. He has knocked two or three times, and sent, on 
each occasion, Hanlon, Old Dick, Young Dick, together with 
all the component parts of the establishment, to a certain 
territory, where so far as its legitunate historians assure us, 
the coldness of the climate has never been known to give 
any particular offence. 

*' I know he's inside, for didn't I see him goin' in? — ^well, 
may all the devils — ^hem — oh, good-morrow, Charley — ^throth 
you'd make a good messenger for death. I'm knocking here 
tin I have lost the use of my arm wid downright fatigue." 

"Never mind, Rody, you'll recover it before you're 
twiste married — come in." 

They then entered. 

" Well, Rody, what's the news?'* 

" What's the news is it? Why then is anything in the 
shape of news — of good news I mane — ^to be had in sich a 
counthry as this? Troth it's a shame for any one that has 
health an* limbs to remam in it. An* now that you're an- 
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swered, what's the news yourself Charley? I hope the 
drivership's safe at hist I thought I was to sleep at home 
m my comfortable berth last night" 

''Not now till afther the 'sijses* Rody." 

''The masther*s goin' to them, thm? bekase I haid be 
wasn't able." 

"He's goin*, he says, happen what may; he thinks h*s his 
last visit to them, an* I agree wid him — hell soon have a 
greater 'sizes and a difierent judge to meet." 

"Ay, Charley, think of that now; an* tell me, he sleeps in 
BaUynafeU as usnal; eh, now?" 

"He does of course.** 

"An' Jemmy Branigan goes along wid him?" 

"Are yon foolish. Body? do yon think he oonld lire wid- 
out him?** 

"Well, 1 b'lieve not Troth, whenever the oold Mom 
goes in the next world, thereH be no keepin' Jemmy from 
hun. Howandever, to drop that Isn't these poor times, 
Charley, an' isn't this a poor counthry to live in— <n' it wonkl 
be nearer the truth to say starve in?" 

"No, bat it would be the thruth itself," replied the other. 
"What is there over the whole counthry but starvation and 
misery?" 

'*Any dhrames about America, since, Charley, eh, now?'' 

" Maybe ay, an' maybe no, Body. Is it thme that Tom 
l>altou threatens all kinds o' vengeance on the Snllivans?'" 

" Ay is it, an' the whole counthry says that he*s as ready 
to knock one o' them on the head as ever the father before 
hini was. They don't think the betther of the ould fellow 
for it; but what do you mane by 'maybe ay, an' maybe no.* 
Charley ?" 

"What do you mane by axin' me?" 

Each looked keenly for some time at the other as he spoke. 
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and after this there was a pause. At length, Hanlon, placing 
his hand npon BodT's shoulder, replied — 

^^Bodj, it won't do, I know the design — and I teU you 
now that one word from my lips could have 70a brought up 
at the asfflzes — ^tiied — and — I won't saj the rest Tou^re 
betrayedJ*'* 

The ruffian's lip fell ; his voice Altered, and he became 
pale. 

'* Ay 1" proceeded the other, *'you may well look astonished 
— but listen, you talk about goin' to America — do you wish 
to go?" 

"Of coorse I do," replied Body; **of coorse — ^not a doubt 
of it" 

"Well," proceeded Hanlon again, "listen still; your plan's 
discovered — you're betrayed — but I can't tell you who 
betrayed you; I'm not at liberty. Now, listen, I say — 
come this way. Couldn't you an* I ourselves do the thing 
—-couldn't we make the haul, and couldn't we cut off to 
America widout any danger to signify — ^that is, if you can 
\i%faUhfuir 

"Faithful I" he exclaimed. "By all the books that ever 
was opened an' shut, I'm thruth an' honesty itself so I am ; 
howandiver, you said I was betrayed?" 

"But I can't tell you the man that tould me. Whether 
you're able to guess at him or not I don't know; but the 
thruth is, Body, Fve taken a likin' to you, an' if youll jist 
stand the thrial I'm goin' to put you to, 111 be a friend to you 
— ^the best you ever had, too." 

"Well, Charley," said the other, pluckmg up courage a 
little, for the fellow was a thorough coward, "what is the 
thrial?" 

"The man," continued Hanlon, "that betrayed you gave 
me one account of what you're about ; but whether he tould 
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me thrath or not I don't know tOl I hear cmoOktr^ an' that's 
yonrs. Now, you see dearly, Body, that Fm tip to ofi, ai 
fi^ 19, so that yon needn't be abit backward in tellm* the idiok 
thnith. I say you're in danger, an' it's only by tmstin' to 
me — ^mark that — by tmstin' faithfolly to me that yoall get 
OQt of it; an' plaise the fieites, I hope that, before three 
months is over, well be both safe an' comfortable in America. 
Do you nndherstand that? I had my dhrames, Rody; 
bat if I had, there mnst be nobody but yonradf and me to 
know them." 

'' It wasn't I that first thought of it, but Donnel Dhn," re- 
plied Rody; '*I never dhreamt that he'd torn thrator, 
though." 

'*Don*t be sayin', to-morrow or next day, that I said he 
did," replied Hanlon. '*Do you mind me, now? A nod's 
as good as a wink to a blind horse." 

Rody, though cowardly and treacherous, was extremely 
cunning, and upon turning the matter over in his mind, be 
began to dread, or rather to feel, that Hanlon had so far 
overreached him. Still it might bo possible, he thought, that 
the prophet had betrayed him, and he resolved to put a qnerv 
to tils companion that would test his veraciQr; afVer which 
he would leave himself at liberty to play a double game, if 
matters should so fall out as to render it necessary. 

^* Did the man that tould you everything," he asked, ^*tell 
you the night that was appointed for this business?" 

Hanlon felt that this was a puzzler, and that he might pos- 
sibly commit himself by replying in the afiBrmattve. 

^'No,'.' he replied, "he didn't tell me Mot" 

**Ah, ha I" thought his companion, "I see whereabouts 
you are." 

He disclosed, however, the whole plot, with the single 
exception of the night appointed for the robbery, idiidu in 
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point of date, he placed in hia narratiye exactly a week after 
tbe real time. 

*'Now,*' he said to himself, "so far I'm on the safe side; 
still, if he has hnmbogged me, I've paid him in his own 
coin. Maybe the whole haul, as he calls it, may be secured 
before they begin to prepare for it" 

Hanlon, however, had other designs. After musing a 
little, they sauntered along the garden walks, during which 
they proposed a plan of their own for the robbery of Hender- 
son ; and so admirably was it concocted, and so temping to 
the villanous cupidity of Duncan, that he expressed himself 
delighted from the commencement of its fimcied execution 
until their ultimate settlement in America. 

"It was a threacherous thing, I grant, to betray yon. 
Body," said Hanlon; "an' if I was in your place, I'd give 
him tit for tat. An', by the way, talkin' of the prophet — 
not that I say it was he betrayed you; for indeed, now, it 
wasn't; bad cess to me if it was— I think you wanst said 
yon knew more about him than I thought" 

"Ah, hal" agam thought Rody, "I think I see what 
you're aflher at last; but no matther. 111 keep my eye on 
you. Hut, ay did I," he replied; "but I now forget what's 
this it was. However, 111 thry if I can remember it; if I 
do 111 tell you." 

Ton an* he will hang that murderin' villain, Dalton." 
I'm afeard o* that," replied the other; "an* for my part, 
I'd as soon be out of the thmg altogether; however, it can't 
be helped now." 

"Isn't it strange, Rody, how murdher comes, out at 
last?" observed Hanlon; "now, there's that oald man, an' 
see, afther twenty years or more, how it comes against him. 
However, it's not a very pleasant subject, so let it dhrop. 
Here's Masther Richard comin' through the private gate," he 
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added; ^'bnt if yon slip down to my annfa to-niglit, well 
have a glass of something that'll do us no hmim at anj nte, 
an* we can talk more abont the other bosinesa." 

"Very well," replied Body, "111 be down, so good-bje; 
an' whisper, Charley," he added, putting on a broad giin, 
'^ don't be too sore that I tonld yon a single wcrad o' thnith 
abont the rob — ^hem — ^ha, ha, ha! take care of yonnelf — 
good people is scarce, yon know — ^ha, ha, ha I" 

He then left Hanlon in a state of considerable doubt as to 
the discovery he had made tonching the i^prehe&ded bur- 
glary; and his uncertainty was the greater, inamndi u 
he had frequently heard the highest possible eoooninM 
lavished npon Dnncan*s extraordinary powers of inventioB 
and hnmbng. 

Young Henderson, on hearing these drcnnistanoes, (fid 
not seriously question their truth; ndther did they in the 
slightest degree shake his confidence in the intentions of the 
prophet with respect to Mave Sullivan. Indeed, he argued 
very reasonably and correctly, that the man who was capa- 
ble of the one act would have little hesitation to commit 
the other. Tliis train of reflection, however, he kept to 
himself, for it is necessary to state here that Hanlon was 
not at all in the secret of the plot against Mave. Henderson 
had, on an earlier occasion, sonndeil him upon it» but per- 
ceived at once that his scruples could not be overcome, aD<l 
that, of course, it would be dangerous to repose confidence 
in him. 

The next evening was that immediately preceding the 
assizes, and it was known that Dalton's trial was either the 
second or third on the list, and must consequently come on 
the following day. The pedlar and Hanlon sat in a 
depressed and melancholy mood at the fire; an old crone 
belonging to the village, who had been engaged to take 
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care of the house daring the abeence of Haiilon*8 aunt, sat 
at the other side, occasionally putting an empty dudeen 
into her mouth, drawing it hopelessly, and hmnediately 
knocking the bowl of it in a fretful manner against the nail 
of her lefl thumb. 

"What's the matther, Alky?" aaked the pedlar; ''are 
you out 0* tobaccy?" 

**Throth it's time for you to ax — ay am I; since I ate 
my dinner sorra a puff I had*" 

*^Here, then,*' he replied, suiting the aeUon to the word, 
and throwing a few halfpence mio her he^ **go to Peggy 
Finigan'd, an' buy yourself a couple of ounces, an' smoke 
rings round you; an' listen to ne, go down, before you 
come back, to Barney Eeeran's, an' see whether he has 
my shoes done or not; an' tell him from me, that if 
they're not ready for me to-nKurrow momin', 1*11 get him 
exkummcaUd." 

When the crone had gone out, the pedlar proceeded-— 
** Don't be cast down yet, I tell yon; there's still time 
enough, an' they may be here stOL 

**Be here still! — ^why, good GodI isn't the thrial to come 
on to-morrow, they say?" 

" So itself; you may take my word for it, that even if 
he's found gulty, they won't hang him, or any man of his 
yeai&r" 

''Don't be too sure o' that," replied Hankm; "but in- 
deed what could I expect afiher depeadin' upon a foolish 
dhrame?" 

"Never mind; Fm still of q^inioB that evezytlung may 
come about yet The prophet's wife was mth Father 
Haacatty, teUin' him something, an' he's to call here early 
in the momin'; he bid me tell yon so." 

"When did you see him?" 

Kk 
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'^To-day at the cross roads, us he was goin* to a sk 
call" 

''But where*8 the use o* that, when ihey*re not hen? 

My own opmion is, that she's either nd^, or, if God hasa^ 

said it, maybe dead. ' How can we tell if erer she seeo or 

« found the man yon sent her for? Sore if she didn't, alTs 

lost" 

"Throth I allow," replied the pedlar, *'that tlungs is in a 
distressin' state with ns; however, while there's life there's 
hope, as the docthor says. There must be something 
extraordinary wrong to keep them away so kmg, I grant — 
or herself at any rate; still, I say again, trust in God. 
Yon have secured Duncan, yon say; bat can yon depend 
on the ruffian?*' 

^*If it was on his honesty, I conld not one second, bnt I 
do upcm his villany and love of money. I hmve promised 
liim enough, and it all depends on ^diether he'U beliere me 
or not" 

"Well, weD," obsenred the other, **I wisht things 
had a brighter look up. If we fail, I won*t know ^hat 
to say. We must only thry an' do the best we can our- 
selves." 

"Have you seen the agint since you gare Iran the peti- 
tion?" asked Hanlon. 

*^I did, but he had no discoorse with the Hendhersons; 
and he bid me call on him again." 

''I dunua what he intends to do.** 

"Hut, nothing. What 'id he do? Ill go bail, hell 
never throuble his head about it more; at any rate, I tould 
him a thing." 

"Very likely he won't," replied Hanlon; "but what I'm 
thinkin* of now, is the poor Daltons. May God in hb 
marcy pity an' support them this night I" 
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The pedlar clasped his hands tigliilj as he looked up, 
and said, ^* Amenl*' 

"Ay," said he, "it's now, Ghariey, when I think of them, 
that I get frightened about onr disfq>pointment, and the 
way that everything has fiuled with ns. God pity them, I 
say tool*' 

The situation of this mnch-tried &mi]y was, indeed, on 
the night in qaestion, pitiable in the extreme I It is true, 
they had now recovered, or nearly so, the foil enjoyment 
of their health, and were — owing, as we have already said, 
to the bounty of some unknown Mend — ^in drcnmstances of 
considerable comfort Dalton's confession of the murder 
had taken away from them every principle upon which they 
could rely, with one only exception. Until the moment 
of that confession, they had never absolutdy been in pos- 
session of the secret cause of his remorse — although, it 
must be admitted, that, on some occasions, the strength of 
his language and the melancholy depth of his sorrow, 
filled them with something like suspicion. Still, such they 
knew to be the natural affection and tenderness of his heart, 
his benevolence and generosity, in spite of his occasional 
bursts of passion, that they could not reconcile to themselves 
the notion that he had ever murdered a fellow-creature. 
Every one knows how slow the heart of a wife or child is to 
entertun such a terrible suspicion against a husband or a 
parent, and that the discovery of their guilt comes upon the 
spirit with a weight of distress and agony that is great in 
proportion to the confidence felt in them. 

The affectionate family in question had just concluded 
their simple act of evening worship, and were seated around 
a dull fire, looking forward in deep dejection to the awful 
event of the following day. The silence that prevailed was 
only broken by an occasional sob from the gurls, or a deep 
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sigh fniiD young Con. wbo, «-iih bis mother, hid nut t 

long returned from Ballynafail, where they b«d gone 

make pruporatioDa for the old mut'i defence. 

stood hy the fire iu tta asnti place, and as they boki^i a 

it from time to time, they coold not prevent their grief A 

bursting out afresL. The motlier, uii this t 

the usDol grounds for comfort taken away from botfa I 

and tbeffl — we mean. tli« husband's tnnoemet. 

qnently bad but one principle to rdy on — that of • 

de)>endence upon God, and obedience to ia» soier«i|pi 

ivill. huweTcr bitter the task might l>e, ami m At toU 

"ll'a a great tlirial to us, children," she obaemd; "nd 
it's only natural wc should foel iL I do not tod joa )• 
stop cryin', my poor girls, because it wonld be wj ttnaf* 
if jon didn't cry. Still, let as not forget dial it's oar day 
TO bow down humbly before whatever misfortone— «i' lUt 
i«. iiide«d, a wotui one — that it pleases God, in his witAtn 
Ot maybe in his mercy) to lay b onr way. ThaTs all we 
I'dii do now. God help as— an' n liurd trial it In; for when 
wo ibiuk of what he woe to ns — of his kindneas— to affer- 

Her own voice became infirm, and instead of proctv^n^ 
Hhe paused a momeut, and then giving one long mBXtiam 
aob, that rushed up from her very heart, sht; wspt out loof 
iind bitleriy. Tlie grief now became a wail; and w«a it 
not for tlie presence of Con, who, howoTcr, could acwealy 
)>iiuiitain a finn voice lumaclf, the sorrow-wom noiWr sad 
her aohoppy ilanghtere wonld have scnreiily known nbm t* 

"Mother dear I'' huciclumed, "what use la in tUa? Ym 
began with givjo' ns a };ood advice, an' yon ended with Mt- 
tin' as a bnd example: & bad cxamplol— 
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(brgive me the word — ^aever, never nnce we remember any- 
thing, did you ever set us a bad example." 

^'Con dear, I bore np as long as I conld," she replied, wip- 
ing her eyes; ^^bnt yon know, after all, natnre's natnre, an' 
will have its way. Yon know, too, that this is the first tear 
I shed since he left ns." 

^*I know," replied her son, laying her care-worn cheek 
over npon his bosom, ** that yo« are the best mother that 
ever breathed, an* that I wonld lay down my life to save yonr 
heart from bdn' crushed as it is, an' as it has been.'' 

She felt a few warm tears fall npon her face as he spoke ; 
and the only reply she made was, to press him affectionately 
to her heart 

'* God's merciful, if we're obedient," she added, in a few 
moments; '* don't yon remember, that when Abraham was 
commanded to kill his only son, he was ready to obey God, 
and to do it ; and don't you remember that it wasn't until his 
very hand was nused, with the knife in it, that God inter- 
fered? Whisht,'' she continued, '*I hear a step; who is it? 
Oh, poor Tom I" 

The poor young man entered as she spoke, and after look- 
ing about him for some time, placed himself in the arm-chair* 

'' Tom, darlin'," said his sister Peggy, **don't sit in that; 
that's our poor father's chair, an' until he sits in it again, 
none of us ever wilL" 

'* Nobody has sich a right to sit in it as I have," he replied ; 
"I'm a murdherer." 

His words, his wild figure, and the manner in which he 
uttered them, filled them with alarm and horror. 

**Tom dear," said his brother, approaching him, ''why do 
you spake that way? — you're not a murdherer.'' 

'' I am,^* he replied; " but I hav'nt done wid the Sullivans 

yet, for what they're goin' to do — ^ha, ha, ha— oh, na It*8 

all planned; an' they'll suffer, never doubt it.'' 

Kk2 
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'' Tom,'* 8aid Maiy, who began to fetf that he might* in 80BM 
wild paroxysm, have taken the fife of the nnfbrtonate waa, 
or some one else; ''if 70a mnrdhered any <me, who waa it?" 

''Who was it?" he replied; **if yon go np to Gnrmghbeg 
chorchTard, jonll find her there; the child's wid her — hot I 
didn't mnrdher the child, did I?^ 

On finding that he allnded only to the nnfortonate Peggy 
Mnrtagfa, they reoovered fironutiie shock into which his words 
had thrown them. Tom, however, i^peared exceafagly ex- 
hausted and feeble, as was evident from his inahifitj to keep 
himself awake. His head gradoally aimk npon his breast. 
add in a few minutes he fell into a ahimber. 

" I'll put him to bed,*' said Con; "help me to raiw Mm.* 

They lifted him up, and a mdandioly aig^ it waa to wif 
that face, which had once been snch anoUe ^lednien of aanhr 
beauty, now shrunk away into an expression of ganst awi 
haggard wildness, that was painful to contemidate. His sis- 
ters could not restrain their tears, on looking at the wreck 
ivhich was before them ; and his mother, with a voice of deep 
anguish, exclaimed — 

*' My brave, my beautiful boy, what, oh, what has become 
of you? Oh, Tom, Tom," she added, "maybe it's well for 
you that you don't know the breakin* hearts that*s about yc»u 
this night, or the bitter fate tliat*s over him that loved you su 
well." 

As they turned him about to take off his cravat, he sutl- 
denly raised his head, and looking about him, asked — 

" Whore's my father gone? I see yon all about me but 
him ; where's my father? — where's my filth ^ 

Kre the words were pronounced, however, he was ooce 
more asleep, and firee for a time from the wild and moodr 
malady which oppressed him. 

Such was the night, and such were the drcumstances an«l 
feelings that ushered in the fearful day of CJondy Dalton's tria». 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A PICTURE FOB TBE PRESEirT — SABAH BREAUI HER WORD. 

The gnj ci a cold frosty morning had began to dawn, and 
the angrj red of the eastern sky gradually to change into 
that dim bat daxkened aspect which marks a coming tempest 
of snow, when the parish priest, the Rev. Father Hanratty, 
accompanied by Nelly MKjOwan, passed along the Ballyna- 
fail road, on their way to the Grange, for the porpose of 
having a commonication with Ghaiiey Hanlon. It would, 
indeed, be impossible to describe a morning more strongly 
marked than the one in question, by that cold and shiyering 
impression of utter misery which it is calculated to leave ou 
uuy mind, especially when associated with the snfierings of 
oar people. The breeze was keen and so catting that one 
felt as if that part of the person exposed to it had undergone 
the process of excoriation, and when a stronger blast than 
usual swept over the naked and desolate-looking fields, its 
influence actually benumbed the joints, and penetrated the 
whole system with a sensation that made one ima^ne the 
very marrow within the bones was frosen. They had not 
proceeded far beyond the miserable shed where Sarah, in the 
rapid prostration of typhus, had been forced to take shelter, 
when, on passing a wretched cabin by the roadside, which, 
from its open door and ruinous windows, had aU the appear- 
ance of bemg uninhabited, they heard the moanings of some 
unhappy individual within, accompanied, as it were, with 
something like the low, feeble wail of an infant 

"Ah," said the worthy priest, "this, I fear, is another of 
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Ibese awful cases of desertion aad death that are too o 
in this terrible ami BMQr^ng visitation. We mnat n 
here without seeing what is the matter, and reodering I 
flssiatancc as we can.'' 

"Wid the help o' God, my foot won't cross tha tiuMM," 
replied Nelly — "1 know it's the sicknesa— God k«ep it frim 
nal — an' I won't pot myself in the way of iL" 

"Don't profane the name of the Almighty, you wrcUJied 
woman," replied the priest, alighting from Ids hurH, "it i* 
always his will and wiah that in sach trials aa tbeae yon 
ahoold do whatever vnu can fi)r your aoflering ftUoir^Ra- 



'■ But if I should catch it," the other rq>lied, ■ 
hecome o' me? mightn't I be as bail as they are in therr; d 
maybe in the same place ino; an' Gnd knows I'm not OtI 
die." 

" Stay where yoo are," aaid the prieat. nntil 1 wm ll 
honse, and if yonr assista:nce should he nei-esmry, 1 iluU a 
mand yon to come in.'' 

"Well, if yon ordher me," rejiUeil the supentiliouri t 
tare, "that changes the case. I'll be then not 
to my clargy." 

" If you had better obaerred the precepts of your reli|(kl 
and the injnnctions of your clergy, wnitchiil i 
would not be the vile creature yoo are to-day. " bo ivplivd, aa ^ 
he hooketl his horse's tiriiUc upon a sl^le in the iloar-]MM(, 
mid entered the cahin. 

"Oil. mercifiil Father, support mel" ho txclalmed] "w^ 
a sight is here] Come in at once," be added, wldfMMg 
himself to Nolly; "and if you havv n womaa^ heart wHhia 
yoo, nid mo in trying what can bo done" 

Awed by bis words, but with timidity and rductanoa, abe 
approached tht; scene of nppaling misery whlcU ihun \af 
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before them. But how shall we describe it? The cabin in 
niiich thej stood had been eridently for some time deserted, 
a proof that its former humble inmates had been all swept off 
bj typhos; for in these pecnliar and not mioommon cases, no 
otherfomilj would oocnpj the house thus left desolate, so that 
the canse of its desertion was easilj vnderstood. The floor 
was strewed in some places with little stopples of rotten 
thatch, e^ently blown in bj the wind of the previous night ; 
the dieerless fireplace was covered with dots of soot, and the 
floor was all spattered over wHh the black shining m<H8tiire 
called soot-drops, which want of heat and lu^kntalion cansed 
to £Bdl from the roo£ The cold, strcmg blasts too, from time 
to time, rushed in with wild moans of desolation, that rose 
and fell in almost snpematnral tones, and swept the dead 
ashes and soot from tiie fireplace, and the rotten thatch from 
the floor, in littie ed^es that span abont nntil thej had got 
into some nook or comer where the fiercer strength of the 
blast could not reach them. Stretched ont in tiiis wretched 
and abandoned hut, lay before the good priest and his com- 
panion, a group of misery, consisting of both the dying and 
the dead — to wit, a mother and her three children. Over in 
the comer, on the right-hand side of the fireplace, the un- 
happy and perishmg creature lay, diyided or rather torn 
asunder, as it were, by the rival cbums of affection. Lying 
dose to her cold and shivering breast was an inlant of about 
six months old, striving feebly, firom time to time, to draw 
from that natural source of afiection the sustenance which had 
been dried up by chilling misery and want Beside her, on 
the left, lay a boy — a pale, emadated boy — about eight years 
old, silent and motionless, with the ezoeption that, ever and 
anon, he turned round his heavy blue eyes, as if to ask some 
comfort or aid, or even some notice firom his unfortunate mo- 
ther, who, as if consdous of these affectionate supplications, 
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preasod his wan cheek, tendeiiy witli lier fingtrs, b 
to him that, aa for as ahe coald, she rtwpanilod ta^M 
knowledgod these la^t eu treaties of tfau huiul; t 
she felt her nlTectiuna cnlled dimu by the ftpp4i<railr ttnof 
struggles of the infant that was, iu reality, fast [lerialung « 
the now oshansted fanntsin of its life. tlctwMo ibne lir» 
daiinaots was tlie breakiog heart of the woful mother dirijieil, 
bat the alteniations of her love seemed now almott wron^i 
up to the last terrible agoaie« of mere animal initinct, when 
the sufferings are strong in proportiuD to that d^hiUtj of rra- 
son which snpenenes in euch deaths as ariso from fiunuc or 
under these feclIngB of iodescribablu torture which tor« her 
affection, as it were, to pieces, and pamljraed her hafhcr 
powers of moral gufikrmga. Beyond the hifimt agitm. ml 
next the wall lay a girl, it might bo ibont deTea, streUfcsl 
as if in sleep, and apparentlj in a stale of compofot* that 
struck one fordbly. when contrasted, from its niter stiUnw^ with 
the yet living agonies by -which ahe was aurronnded. U was 
evident from the decency with which the giri'a ti£a scuit 
covering was arranged, aud the emaciated arma idwed hjr hu 
ude, that the poor parent liad endeavoured. M well M she 
could, to la;/ her out; aoil oh, groat GodI what ft tuk for a 
mother, and under what circoniatanccs mut it ban b«cn 
perfbrmcdt There, however, did the corpse of lUt bit ■»! 
unhappy child lie; h«r light and ulken locks blown abmit hrr 
still and deathlike features by (he ruffian blast, aod the awvM- 
neas which had evidently charat-tfrized her coaiilanaim wben 
in life, now stamixNl by death, with the sharp and * 
presition of misery aud th« grave. Thus surroDtulod lajr d 
dying mother, and it was not until the priest had taken ia, 4 
more tluui one view, the whole terrors uf this awful * 
Uiat he had time to let bis eyua rest n|K>n her o 
and \ieraoa. U'ben he ilid, howovtr, the bitUajj t 
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fearfiil one, was, in her case, as indeed in too many, legible 
at a glance, and may be comprised in one word— «Car>- 
vation. 

Father Hanratty was a firm-minded man, with a some^ 
what rongh manner, but a heart natural and warm* After 
looking upon her face for a few moments, he clasped his 
hands closely together, and taming np his eyes to heaven, 
exclaimed — 

'' Great God, guide and support me in this trymg scene!" 

And, indeed, it is not to be wondered at that he uttered 
such an exclamation. There lay in the woman's eyes — be^ 
tween her knit and painful eyebrows, over her shrank upper 
forehead, upon her sharp cheek-bones, and along the ridge 
of her thin, wasted nose— there lay upon her skeleton arms, 
pointed elbows, and long-jointed fingers, a finghtful express 
sion, at once uniform and varied, that spoke of gaunt and 
yellow famine in all its most hideous horrors. Her eyeballs 
protruded even to sharpness, and as she glared about her 
with a half conscious and half instinctive look, there seemed 
a fierce demand in her eye that would have been painful, 
were it not that it was occasionally tamed down into some- 
thmg mournful and imploring by a recollection of the helpless 
bdngs that were about her. Stripped, as she then was, of 
all that civilized society presents to a human being on the bed 
of death — ^without friends, aid of any kind, comfbrt, sympa- 
thy, or the consolations of religion — she might be truly said 
to have sunk to the mere condition of animal life — whose 
uncontrollable impulses had thus left their startling and 
savage impress upon her countenance, unless, as we have 
said, when the faint dawn of consciousness threw a softer 
and more human light into her wild features. 

'' In the name and in the spirit of God's mercy," asked the 
priest, " and if you have the use of your tongae or voice, tell 
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mewhatthemftUoriavith jonorjronrchildKa? blttick- 
Bus or sUrraUoiiI" 

The soond of a hmnaji voice appeind to tnwt her aUob 
tion, and rome ker a ElUe. Sha paned, tt it wm, &oa 
her safleriagi, and looked, &nt at tlw priMt ud tbcn at hit 
compankai, bat she spoke not. Qe tbea repeated the niin 
tioo, and after b little delay be saw that her lips oMTmL 

" She ia Mriving to apeak," said he, " bat caanoL I will 
Bto<^ to her." 

He repealed the question a third time, a 
to bring hia ear aear her month, he could catch, « 
very feebl; and indistiiictly, the word — hitn^. She tbsa 
made an effort, and bent down her month to ibo infant miaeh 
now lay still at ber breaat. She felt for iu little bMrl, ik 
felt its Ihile lips, bnt they were now dull ami iwttiwilos: its 
little hands had ceased to gathra &nj hmger atmad hot 
lireast; it was cold— it waa brcadUeae — it wad deadi Hsr 
coanienance now imderwent a singnlar and toochiag chaagi 
— a kind of solemn joy — a sorrowfol seroiuty was difliMid 
over it She seemed to remember their patitiaii. and wis 
in the act, after havuig raised her eyes to bearcn, of jnittinii 
round her hand to feel for the boy wbo lay oo the otW 
Hule, when she was aeiied with a short sad nUMT fpcbb 
spasm, and, laying down her head in its odgital pff^r'Ti 
between her children, she was at last freed fiom Ufa and all 
the suAerings which its gloomy lot bad inffictad Bfioa bar and 
those whom she loved. 

The priest, seeing that she was dead, offerad op a ibod 
but earnest prayer for the repose of her sod, after which bs 
turned his attention to the boy. 

" The question now is," observed he to Us eompaBBOa, 
■■ can we save this poor but tatercating child?" 

" I hardly Uuak. It powbla." she rqiUi 
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reTerenoe see that deatii*8 workin' at him — and an aisy job 
hell have of the poor thing now." 

'< Hanger and cold have here done awfiil work," said Fa- 
ther-Hanrattj, '' as they have and will in manj other condi- 
tions similar to this. I shall monnt my horse, and if jon Hft 
the poor child np, I will wrap him aa well as I can in my 
great coat," — ^which, by the way, he stripped off him as he 
spoke. He then folded it ronnd the boy, and pnttmg him into 
Nelly's arms, was about to leave the cabin, when the child, 
looking aronnd him for a moment, and then upon his mother, 
made a famt struggle to get back. 

^^What is it, asthore?" asked the woman; **what is it 
yon want?" 

**Lave me wid my mother," he said; "let me go to her; 
my poor father's dead an' left us — oh I let me stay wid ^.'' 

The poor boy's voice was so low and feeble, that it was 
-with difficulty she heard the words, which she repeated to 
the priest. 

'* Dear child,*' said the latter, " we are bringing you to 
where you will get food and drink, and a warm bed to go to, 
and you will get better, I hope.** 

And as he took the helpless and innocent sufferer into his 
arms, after having fixed himself in the saddle, the tears of 
strong compassion ran down his cheeks. 

*' He is aa light as a feather, poor thing,*' exclaimed the 
kind-hearted man; "but I trust in Heaven we may save 
him yet." 

And they immediately hurried onward to the next house, 
which happened to be that of our friend Jerry Sullivan, to 
the care of whose humane and affectionate family they con- 
signed him. 

We cannot dwell here upon that which every reader can 
anticipate; it is enough to say that the bov with care re- 
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ooyered, and that his nnfortoiiate mother with her two <^ 
dren receiyed an humble gnnre in the nearest chnrdijard, 
beyond the reach of the storms and miseries of life for erer. 

Qn reachmg the Grange, or rather the house now occapiwi 
by Widow Hanlon, the priest having soit for Chariey, into 
whose confidence he had for some time been admitted, had a 
private conference, of considerable length, with him and the 
pedlar; after which, Nelly was called in, as it woold seem, to 
make some disclosure connected with the snbjeci they were 
discnsung. A deep gloom, however, rested upon both Han- 
Ion and the pedlar ; and it was sufficiently evident that what- 
ever the import of Nelly MKjowan*s commnnlcation may 
have been, it was not of so cheering a nature as to oompeo- 
sate for the absence of Widow Hanlon, and the party for 
which she had been sent. Father Hanratty having left them, 
they took an early breakfast, and proceeded to Baltynafoil — 
which we choose to designate as the assize town — in ordar 
to watch, with disappointed and heavy hearts, the trial of 
(^ndy Dalton, in whose fate they felt a deeper interest than 
the reader might snppose. 

All the parties attended, the prophet among the rest ; and 
it might have been observed, that his comitenance was 
marked by an expression of peculiar determination. His brow 
vrsiSy if possible, darker than usual; his eye was quicker 
and more circumspect; but his complexion, notwithstandiug 
this, was not merely pale, but absolutely white as ashes. 
The moniing came, however, and the assizes were opened 
with the usual formalities. The judge's charge to the grand 
jury, in consequence of the famine outrages which had taken 
phice to such an extent, was unusually long; nor was ^'thi* 
King against Dalton," for the murder of Sullivan, left with- 
out due advice and comment In this way a considerable 
portion of the day passed. At length a trial for horse-steal- 
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ing came on, but closed too late to allow tiiem to think of 
commencing any other case daring that day; and, as a na- 
tnral consequence, that of Condy Dalton was postponed nntil 
the next morning. 

It is an impressive thing, and fills the mind with a reve- 
rent sense of the wisdom manifested by an overmling 
Providence, to reflect upon the wondrons manner in which 
the inflaence of slight incidents is made to frustrate the 
subtlest designs of human ingenmty, and vindicate the jus- 
tice of the Almighty in the eyes of his creatures, sometimes 
for the reward of the just, and as often for the puiushment 
of the guilty. Had the trial of Dalton, for instance, gone 
on, as had been anticipated, during the first day, it is impos- 
sible to say how many of the characters in our humble drama 
might have grievously suffered or escaped in consequence. 
At all events, it is not likely that the following dialogue 
would have ever taken place, or been made instrumental 
in working out purposes, and defeating plans, with which 
the reader, if he is not already, will very soon be made ac- 
quainted. 

Donnel Dhu had returned from the assizes, and was sit- 
tmg, as usual, poring upon the fire, when he asked the old 
woman who had nursed Sarah, if there had been any persons 
mqniring for him since nightfalL 

"Three or four," she replied; "but I said you hadn't 
come home yet; an' divil a one o* them but was all on the 
same tune, an* bid me to tell you that it was a safe night?'* 

"Well, I hope it is, Biddy," he rej^ed; "but not so 
safe," he added to himself, " as I could wish it to be. How 
is Sarah?** 

" She's better," replied the woman, " an' was up to-day 
for an hour or two; but still she's poorly, and I think her 
brain isn't right yet" 
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''Very likely it isn't," said the prophet ''Bat, BkUj^ 
when were yon at Shanco?** 

'* Not this week past" 

'* Well, then, if yon like to slip over for aa lioiir or so 
now, yon may, an' 111 take care oi Sarah till yoa oome back; 
only don't be longer." 

''Long life to yon, Donnel; thzoth an' I want to go, if it 
was only to set the little matthers right for thoDn poor or- 
phans, my grandchildre." 

" Well, then, go," he rq)lied; ''but don't be more than an 
honr away, mind. Ill take care of Sarah for yoa till yoa 
come back." 

At this moment a t^ came to the door, and Doonel, oo 
hearing it, went oat, and in a minute or two returned again, 
saymg — 

"Horry, Biddy; make haste, if yoa wish to go at all; but 
renumber not to be more than an hour away." 

The old creature accordingly threw her doak about her, 
and made the best of her way to see her grandchildren, both 
of whose parents bad been swept off by the first deadly ra- 
vages of the typhus fever. 

She had not been long gone, when another tap was giTen, 
and Donnel, on opening the door, said — 

'*You may come iu now; she's off to Shanco. I didn't 
thmk it safe that she should see us together on this night, at 
all events. Sit down. This girl's illness has nearly spoiled 
all; however, wo must only do the best we can. Thank 
God the night's dark, that's one comfort." 

*'If we could a* had Dalton found guilty," replied Rody, 
" all would be well over this night, an' we might be on our 
way out o' this to America; but what 'ud you do wid Sarah, 
if we had? Sure she wouldn't be able to thravel, nor she 
won't, I doubt, as it is." 
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^' Sarah,'' replied the prophet, who suspected the object of 
the qnestion, " is well fit to take care of hersel£ We must 
only go without her, if she's not able to come the day afther 
to-morrow. Where are the hoys for the Orange P^ 

Undher shelther of the Grey Stone, waiting to start" 

'Well then, as it is,'' said Donnel, ''they know their busi- 
ness, at any rate. The Grange folk don*t expect them this 
week to come, you think?" 

Body looked at the prophet very keenly, as he thought of 
the conversation that took place between himself and Chariey 
Hanlon, and which, upon an explanation with Donnel, he had 
detailed. The fellow, however, as we said, was both cowardly 
and suspicious, and took it into his head that his fiiend migllt 
feel disposed to play him a trick, by sending him to conduct 
the burglary, of which Hanlon had spoken with such startling 
confidence — a piece of cowardice which, indeed, was com- 
pletely gratuitous and unfounded on his part; the truth being 
that it was the prophet's interest, above all things, to keep 
Rody out of danger, both for that worthy individual's sake 
and his own. Rody, we say, looked at him ; and of a cer- 
tainty it must be admitted, that the physiognomy of our friend, 
the Seer, during that whole day, was one from which no very 
high opinion of his integrity or good faith could be drawn. 

"It's a very sthrange thing," replied Rody, in a tone of 
thought and reflection, "how Charley Hanlon came to know 
of this matther at all." 

" He never heard a word of it," replied Donnel, "barrin* 
from yourself." 

"From mel'' replied Rody, indignantly; "what do you 
mane by that?" 

"Why when you went to sound him," said Donnel, "yon 
let too much out; and Charley was too cute not to see what 
you wor at." 

Ll2 
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''All Feasthcdagh an' nonsenBe," retarned Body, wlio, bj 
the way, entertained a very hi^ opinion of his own sagacity; 
''no mortal could sospect that there was a plot to rob the 
boose from what / said; bat hoaldf" he added, slapping hii 
knee, as if he had made a discovery, -^'ma chorp an diauoL 
but I have it all II' 

"What is it?" said the prophet, calmly. 

" You tould the matther to Sarah, an' she, by ooone, tonld 
it to Charley Hanlou, that she tells everything to.** 

" No sich thing," replied the other. " Sarak knows nothing 
about the robbery that's to go on to-night at tfaa Grange, bat 
she did about the plan npon Mave Sallivan, and promised to 
help us in it, as I tould you before." 

" Well at any rate," replied Duncan, ^^ 111 have nothing 
to do wid this robbery — divil a thing; but 111 make a bargain 
wid you — ^if you manage the Grange business, IH lend a hand 
in Mave Sullivan's affidr.'* 

The prophet looked at him, fastening his dark pierdngeyes 
upon his face — 

"I sec," he proceeded, "you're suspicious or you're cowardly, 
or maybe both: but to make you feel that I am neither the 
one nor the other, and tliat you have no raison to be bo 
either, I say I'll take you at your word. Do manage Mave 
Sullivan's business, and I'll see what can be done with the 
other. An' listen to mo now, it s our business, in case of a 
discover}' of the robbery, to have Masther Dick's neck as far 
in the noose for Mave's affair as ours may bo for the other 
thing; an' for the same raison you needn't care how far yua 
drive him. He doesn't wish to have violence; but do you 
take care that there iviU bo violence, and then maybe we may 
manage him if there's a discovery in the other affair." 

" Donnel, you're a great headpiece — the divil'a not so deep 
as you are ; but as the most of them all is sthrangena, an they 
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say there's two girls in SnUiran^s instead o' one — how will 
the sthrange boys know the right one?" 

"If it goes to that," said the proi^et, ^'you'll know her by 
the dipped head. The minute they seize npon the girl with 
the dipp^ head, let them make sure of her. Poor ^tish 
Tom Dalton, who knows nothing abont our scheme, thinks 
the yifflt is merely to frighten the SalliTans; bnt when yea 
get the gill, let her be brought to the cross roads of Tulna- 
vert, where Masther Dick will have a chaise waitin* for h^, 
an' wanst she's with him your care's over. In the mane time 
whQe he's waitin' there, I an' the others wiU see what can be 
done at the Grange." 

*' Bnt tell me, Donnel, you don't intend, surely, to lav e 
poor Sarah behind us?'' 

''Eh I — Sarah?" returned the prophet. 

"Ay; bekasc you said so awhile agone." 

" I know I said so awhile ago; but regardin' Sarah, Body, 
she's the only liWn* thing on this earth that I care abont. I 
have hardened my heart, thank God, against all the world bnt 
herself; an' although I have never much showed it to her, an 
although I've neglected her, an' sometimes thought I hated 
her for her mother's sake — well, no matther — she's the only 
thing I love or care about for all that Oh, no — go witt^^ut 
Sarah — come what will — ^we must noV^ 

"Bekase," continued Rody, "when we're all safe, an' out 
o' the raich o' danger, I have a thing to say to you about 
Sarah." 

" Very well, Rody," said the prophet, with a grim but 
bitter smile, "it'll be time enough then. Now, go an' manage 
these fellows, an' see you do things as they ought to be done." 

" She's fond o' Charley Hanlon, to my own knowledge." 

"Who is?" 

"Sarah; an', betune yoa an me, it's not a brinoge like 
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him that's fit for her. She^s a hastf aa* an nnaaitin kind of 
a girl — a good dale wild or so— an' it iffi% as laaid, thefikss 
o' that chap that 'nd answer her, bat a steadj, expeneneed, 
sober — ^" 

" Honest man. Body. Well, Pm not in a langfain* hu- 
mour now; be off, an' see that 70a do yourself an' ns aD credit'' 

When ho was gone, the prophet drew a long breath — one, 
however, from its depth, evidentlj indicative of anything bat 
ease of mind. He then rose, and was preparing to go out, 
when Sarah, who had only laid herself on the bed, without on- 
dressing, got up, and, approaching him, said, in a ymce tremn- 
loos with weakness — 

'' Father, I have heard every word you and Rody said.** 

'* Well,'' replied her &ther, looking at her, ** I supposed as 
much. I made no secret of anythmg; however, keep to joor 
bed — ^you're not able to rise yet" 

'' Father, I have changed my mind; yon have neither my 
heart nor wish in aujrthing you're bent on this night" 

" Changed your mind 1 ** replied the prophet, bitterly. " Oh, 
you're a real woman, I suppose, like your mother; yon*U drive 
some unfortuaato man to hate the world an* all that's in it vet'* 

" Father, I care as little about the world as you do; but 
stilLI never will lay myself out to do anything that's wrong." 

" You promised to assist us then in Mave Sullivan's busi- 
ness, for all that," he replied. " You can break your word, 
too. Ah I real woman again." 

** Sooner than keep that promise, father, now, I would wil- 
lingly let the last dhrop 0' blood out 0* my heart — ^my unhappy 
heart. Father, you're provin' yourself to be what I can't 
name. Listen to me — ^you*re on the brink o* destruction. 
Stop in time, an' fly, for there's a fate over you. I dremt 
•since I lay do\?n — not more than a couple of hours ago — thai 
I saw the tobaccy-box you were lookin' for, in the hands of^** 
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'* DodH bother or vex me with yonr d — d nonseiiBe aboat 
dhrames," he replied, in a loud and excited yoice. '*The 
eorse o' heaven on all dhrames, an' every stuff o' the kind. 
Go to bed." 

He slapped the do<Mr violently after him, as he spoke, and 
left her to her own meditations. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SELF-SACRIFICE — VILLAKT DEFEATED. 

Time passes now as it did <mi the night recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Abont the hour of two o'clock on that same 
night, a chaise was standing at the cross roads of Tulnavert, 
in which a gentleman, a little but not much the worse of li- 
quor, sat in a mood redolent of anythmgbut padence. Many 
ejaculations did he utter, and some oaths, in consequence of 
the delay of certain parties, whom he expected to meet there. 
At length, the noise of many feet was heard, and in the course 
of a few minutes a body of men advanced in the darkness, 
one of whom approached the chuse, and asked — 

"Is that Masther Dick?" 

" Master 2>ic^^ ^Urah; no, it's not" 

"Then there must be some mistake," replied the fellow, 
who was a stranger; "and as it's a runaway match, by 
gorra it would never do to give the girl to the wrong person. 
It was Masther Dick that Duncan desured us to inquu^ 
for." 

"There is a mistake, my friend; there is^-my name, my 
good fellow, happens to be Master Richard^ or rather Mis- 
ter Richard. In all other respects everything is right. I 
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expect a lady, and I am the gentleman, bat not Miitw 
Dick, though Richard is the correct reading." 

''Then, sir," replied the fellow, "here she is;** and whibt 
speaking, a horseman, bearing a female before Um, came for- 
ward, and in a few nunntes she was transferred, withoot aoj 
apparent resistance, to the inside of the vehicle which awaited 
her. This vehicle we sliall now follow. 

The night, as we said, was dark, but it was also eold and 
stormy. The driver, who had received his instmdioiLS, pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the Grange; and we only say ao 
generally, because so many cross roads branched off from 
that which they took, that it was impossible to say when or 
where Master or Mister Richard may have intended to 
stop. In the mean time, that enteiprising and gallant 
young gentleman commenced a dialogue, somewhat as fol- 
lows : — 

"My dear Miss Sullivan, I must be satisfied that these 
fellows have conducted this business with all due resptd to 
your feelings. I hope they have not done anything to in- 
salt you." 

*'I am very weak," replied the lady; **yoa needn't ex- 
j)ect me to spake much, for I'm not able ; I only wish I was 
in heaven, or anywhere out of this worid." 

''You speak as if you had been agitated or lightened; bat 
compose yourself, you are now under my protection at last. 
and you shall want for nothing that can contribute to your 
ease and comfort Upon my honour — upon my sacred 
honour, I say — I would not have caused you even this an- 
noyance, were it not that you yourself expressed a willing- 
ness — very natural, indeed, considering our affection — to 
meet me here to-night" 

**\Vho tould you that I was willin' to meet you?" 

*' Who?— why who but our mutual friend, the Bkck Pro- 
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phet; and, by the way, he is to meet ns at the Grey Stone 
by-and-by." 

''He tonld yon false, then,'* replied his companion, feebly. 

"Why," asked Henderson, "are yon not here with yonr 
own consent?" 

"I am — oh, indeed, I am; it*s altogether my own act that 
brings me here — my own act — an* I thank God that I had 
strength for it I" 

"Admirable girll that is jnst what I have been led to 
expect from yon, and yon shall not regret it; I have, as I 
said, everything provided that can make yon happy/' 

"Happy! — I can't bear this, sir; I*m desavin* yon; I'm 
not what yon think me.'* 

"You are ill, I fear, my dear Miss Snllivan; the bnsde 
and disturbance have a^tated you too much, and yon are 
ill." 

"You are speaking truth — I am very ill, but 111 soon be 
better — I'll soon be better. She feared nothing from me,'' 
added Ms companion, in a low soliloquy; "an' could I let her 
outdo me in generosity and kindness? Is thb fire — ^is there 
fire in the coach?" she asked, in a lond voice; "or is it light- 
nin'? Oh, my head, my head! but it will soon be over." 

"Compose yourself, I entreat of you, my dearest girL 
What! good heavens, how is this? You have not been ill 
for any time? Your hand — ^pardon me, you need not with- 
draw it so hastily — is quite burning and fleshless; what is 
wrong?" 

"Eveiything, sir, is wrong, unless that I am here, an' that 
is as it ought to be. Ha, ha!'* 

"Grood, my dearest girl — ^that consoles me again. Upon 
my honour, the old prophet shall not lose by this ; on the 
contrary, I shall keep my word like a prince, and at the 
Grrey Stone shall he pocket, ere half-an-hour, the reward of 
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his allegiance to his liege lord* I have for a long time had 
my eye on yon, Miss SuUiyan, an* when the prophet aasnied 
me that yon had discarded Dalton for my sake, I oooU 
scarcely credit him until you confirmed the delig^tfbl hti by 
transmitting me a tress of your beantifol hair." 

His companion made no reply to this, and the chaiee went 
on for some minutes without any further diseoiiraeL Hen- 
derson at length ventured to put over his hand towaids the 
comer in which his companion sat, but it no sooner came in 
contact with her person, than he fdt her shrinking, as it 
were, from his very touch. With his usual complaeeot confi- 
dence, however, in his own powers of attraction, and atroogiy 
impressed besides with a belief in his knowledge <^ tiie 
sex, he at once imputed all this to cajmce on the bdialf of 
Mave, or rather to that assumption of extreme delicacy which 
is often resorted to, and over-acted, when the truthful and 
modest principle from which it should originate has ceased 
to exist. 

"Well, my dear girl," he proceeded, "I grant that all this 
is natural enough — quite so — I know the step you have 
taken shows great strength of character; for indeed it re- 
quires a very high degree of moral courage and virtue in 
you to set societ}' and the whole world at perfect defiance 
for my sake; but, my dearest girl, don't be cast down— you 
arc not alone in this heroic sacrifice; not at all, believe me. 
You are not the first who has made it for me; neither, 1 
trust, shall you be the last. This I say of course to en- 
courage you, because I see that the step you have taken 
has affected you very much, as it is natural it should.*' 

A low moan, apparently of great pain, was the only re- 
ply Ilcnderson received to this eloquent eflbrt at consohtion. 
The carriage again rolled onward in silence, and nothing 
could be heard but the sweep of the storm without for it 
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blew violently — and deep breathings, or occasional moanings, 
finun his companion within. Thej drove, it might be for a 
quarter of an hour, in this way, when Henderson felt his 
companion start, and the next moment her hand was placed 
upon his arm. 

''Ha! ha I my dearest," thought he, ''I knew, notwith- 
standing all yonr beautifhl startmgs and fencings, that mat- 
ters would come to this. There is nothing, after all, like 
leaving yon to yourselves a little, and you are sore to come 
round. My dear Miss Sullivan," he added aloud, *'be com- 
posed; say but what it is yon wish, and if man can accom- 
plish it, it must be complied with or procured for you." 

''Then," said she, "if yon are a human being, let me 
know when we come to the Grey Stone." 

*''• Undoubtedly I shall The grim old prophet promised 
to meet us there; and, for a reason I have, I know he 
will keep his word. We shall be there in less than a 
quarter of an hour. But, my precious creature, now that 
yon understand how we are placed with relation to each 
other, I think you might not, and ought not, object to al- 
lowing me to support you after the fatigue and agitation of 
the night — ^hem I Do repose yonr head upon my bosom, 
like a pretty, trembling, agitated dear, as you are." 

''Honld away I" exclaimed his companion; "don*t dare to 
lay a hand upon me. If your life is worth anything — an' 
it's not worth much — ^keep your distance. You'll find your 
mistake soon. I didn't put myself in yonr power without 
the manes of defindin' myself^ and punishin' you, if yon should 
desarve it" 

** Beautiful caprice! But, my dearest girl, I can under- 
stand it all — ^it is well done; and I know, besides, that a 
little hysterics will be necessary in their proper place; but 
for that you must wait till we get to our destination ; and 

M M 
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then yon will be most cbarmiDglj affected with a fit — a de- 
lightful, sweet, sofi, sobbing fit — ^whlch will render it neoefl- 
saiy for me to soothe and console you; to wipe yonr lovelj 
eyes; and then, yon know, to kiss your dellcions lips. All 
this, my darling girl, will happen as a natural consequence, 
and in due time everything will be welL*' 

There was no reply given to this; but the moaning was 
deeper, and apparently more indicative of pain and distress 
than before. A third silence ensued, during which they 
arrived at the Grey Stone, of whose proximity the driver 
had received orders to give them intimadon. 

'^ Hallo I** excl^med Henderson. '* what's the matter? 
Why do you stop, my good fellow?" 

"We are at the Grey Stone, your honour,*' rej^ied the 
man. 

"Oh, very well; pull up a moment,*' he added. "Mj 
dear Miss Sullivan, we are at the Grey Stone now," said he, 
addressing her. 

She moaned again and started. 

"Whisht," said she; "I don't hear his voice." 

At this moment a man approached the driver, and desired 
him to let Mr. Henderson know, that a person wished to 
speak with him. 

The female in the carriage no sooner heard the voice, 
even although the words were uttered in whispers, than she 
called out — 

"Father, come to me — help me home — I'm dyiu'l YouVe 
been desaved, Mr. Henderson," she added. " It wasn't Mave 
Sullivan, but the prophet's own daughter, you took away. 
Blessed be God, I've saved her that disgrace. Father, help 
me home ; I won't be long a throuble to you now.*' 

"What's this?" exclaimed Henderson. "Are you not 
Miss Sullivan?" 
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*^ Am I in a dhrame?" said the prophet, approadiing the 
door of the chaise; "surely — ^now — ^what is it? It's my 
daughter's voice! Is that Sarah, that I left in her bed of 
typhus faver this night? Or am I in a dhrame still, I say? 
Sarah, is it yon? Spake.'* 

" It is me, father ; help me home. It will be your last thron- 
ble with me, I think; at laste I hope so — oh, I hope so!" 

"Who talks about typhus fever?" asked Henderson, start- 
ing out of the chaise with alarm. "What means this? 
Explain yourself." 

"I can no more expUun it," replied the prophet, "than 
you can. I left my daughter lyin* in a bed of typhus faver, 
not more than three or four hours ago; an', if I*m to believe 
my ears, I find her in the carriage with you now!" 
I'm here," she replied; "help me out" 
Oh, I see it all now," observed Henderson, in a fit of 
passion, aggravated with tiie bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment — "I see your trick; an' so, you old scoundrel, you 
thought to impose your termagant daughter upon me in- 
stead of Miss Sullivan, and she reeking with- typhus fever, 
too> by your own account For this piece of villany I shall 
settle with you, however, never fear. Typhus fever! Grood 
God! and I so dreadfully afraid of it all along that I couldn't 
bear to look near a house in which it was, nor approach any 
person even recovering out of it. Driver, you may leave the 
girl at home. As for me I shall not enter your chaise again, 
contaminated, as it probably is, with that dreadful com- 
plaint that is carrying off half the country. Call at the 
Grange in the morning, and you shall be paid. Grood-night, 
you prophetical old impostor; I shall mark you for this piece 
of villany — ^you may rest assured of that A pretty trudge 
I shall have to the Grange, such a vile and tempestuous 
night; but you shall suffer for it, I say again." 
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Donnel Dha was noi menSj dsmppmatad at fiadiDg Sarah 
ia such a situation, he was literallj wHmpeSed wA aiiiminit. 
and could scarodj beliere the drcomstaiieeB to be tmL It 
had been agreed between him and Heodenoii tJbat ahoold the 
latter succeed in fetching Mave Stdfiraii as &r as the Gnf 
Stone, he (the prophet) should be oonaidered to have iblfiHed 
the conditions of the compact entered into b etw e e a theant and 
the wages of his iniquity were to have beea pnd Um oa that 
spot. It is nnnecessaiy to saj, therefofe, that hia d iaap p oMit - 
roent and indignation were fully equal to those of HeadetaeB 
himself. 

^* Where am I to go now?" adced the driver. 

'*To hell," replied the prophet, ^^an' 70a may briag jonr 
fare with you." 

*' You must take the reins yourself then," replied the nan, 
**for I don't know the way." 

'*£>riye across the river here, then," contiBued the olhtt; 
'and up the little road to the cottage on the fight; yea, to 
tlie right — ^till we get that— ^that — ^I can't find words to naaw 
her — into the house." 

A few minutes brought them to the door, and poor Sarah 
found herself once more in her own cabin, but in soch a stata 
as neutpalized most of her father's resentment. When the 
driver had gone, Donnel came in again, and was about to 
wreak upon her one of those fits of impetuous fury, in which. 
it is true, ho seldom indulged, but which, when wrought to a 
high state of passion, were, indeed, frightful 

''Now," he began, "in the name of all that's" — he paused 
however, for, on looking closely at her, there appeared aome- 
thiug m her aspect so utterly subversive of resentment, that 
he felt himself disarmed at once. Her &ce was pale as his 
(iwn, but the expression of it was so chaste, so monmfuL an«i 
yet so beautiful, that his tongue refused its office. 
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*' Sarah,*' said he, ''what is the matther with yon? — ac- 
count for all this — ^I don't understand it" 

She rose with great difficnltj, and, tottering over towards 
him, laid her head upon his bosom, and looking up with a 
smile of melancholy tenderness into his face, burst into tears. 

"Father," said she, "it is not worth your while to be 
angry with Sarah, now. I heard words from your lips this 
night that would make me forgive you a thousand crimes. I 
heard you say that you loved me — Gloved me betther than any- 
thing else in this world. I'm glad I know it, for that will be 
all the consolation I will have on my bed of death — an* there 
it is, father," she said, pointing to that which she always 
occupied; "help me over to it now, for I feel that I will never 
rise from it more." 

Her father spoke not, but assisted her to tiie bed from 
which the old nurse, who had fallen asleep in it, now arose. 
He then went into the open air for a few minutes, but soon 
returned, and going over to the bedside where she lay, he 
looked upon her long and earnestly. 

"Father," said she, "I only did my duty this night I 
knew, indeed, I would never recover it — but then she risked 
her life for me, an' why shouldn't I do as much for her?" 

The prophet still looked upon her, but spoke not a word ; 
his lips were closely compressed, his hands tightly clasped, and 
his piercmg eyes almost immoveable. Minute after minute 
thus passed, until nearly half an hour had elapsed, and Sarah, 
dreadfully exhausted by what she had undergone, found her 
eyes be^nning to close in an unsettled and feverish slumber. 
At length, he said, in a tone of voice which breathed of ten- 
derness itself — 

^*' Sleep, dear Sarah — dear Sarah, sleep,^^ 

She apparently was asleep, but not so as to be altogether 

unconscious of his words, for, in spite of iUness and fatigue, 

Mm2 
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a sweet and serene smile stole gentiy over lier pde 
rested on it for a litUe, and, again, gradoalfy, and with a 
monmfiil placidly, died awaj. Her teher sigbed deeply. 
and, taming from the bedshie^ sa id - 

''It is useless to ask her anjthfaig diis nkht» Biddj. Can 
you tell me ifdiat became of her, or how shogot oiit?~ 

''Oh, the sorra word," rq)lied the dd womaa ; ''I'm smre 
such a start was never taken oat o' mortal as I got whea I 
came hero, and foand her gone. I searched aD the neigli- 
bourhood, but no nse— devil a sowl seen her— 00, after trottin' 
here an' there, an* np an' down, I came in not aMe to mark 
the ground, and laid mjself down on the bed, where I Ml 
asleep till you an' she came back; but where, in the name ef 
all that's wonderful, was she?" 

Donnel sat down in silenee, and the crone saw tint be wai» 
in no mood for answering questions, or entering into coiiTer- 
sation ; she accordingly seated herself on her honkere, and 
commenced sucking her dudeen, without at all seeming to 
expect a reply. 

We, however, shall avail ourselves of the historian's privi- 
lege, in order to acquaint our readers, very briefly, with that, 
of which we presume, so far as Sarah is concerned, they can 
scarcely plead ignorance. Having heard the conversation 
between liody Duncan and her father, which satisfied her that 
the plot for taking away Mave Sullivan was to be brought 
about that very night, Sarah, with her usual energy and dis- 
regard for herself, resolved to make an effort to save her 
generous rival, for we must here actjuaint our readers that 
during the progress of her convalescence, she had been able 
to bring to her recollection the presence of Mave Sullivan in 
the shed, on more than one occasion. She did not, however, 
de))end upon her own memory or impressions for thiA, bat 
made inquiries from her nurse, who, in common with the 
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whole neigfabonrfaood, had heard of Mare's homanity and 
attention towards her, to which, it was well known, she O'vred 
hfflr life. The generons girl, therefore, filled with remorse at 
having for one moment contemplated any act of injury 
towards Mave, now determined to save her firom the impend- 
ing danger, or loA her life in the attempt How she won her 
way in such an enfeebled state of health, and on such a night, 
cannot now be known ; it is sufficient here to say, that she 
arrived only a few minutes before the attack was made upon 
Sullivan's house, and just in time to have Mave and her 
cousin each concealed under a bed. Knowing, however, that 
a strict search would have rendered light of some kind neces- 
sary, and enable the ruffians to discover Mave besides, she, at 
once, threw herself in then* way, under a feigned attempt at 
escape, and the next moment three or four voices exclaimed, 
exultingly, " we have her — ^the cropped head — ^here she is — 
all's right — come away, you darlin*, youll be a happy girl 
before this day week 1" 

**I hope so," she replied; "oh, I hope so — bring me 

The prophet's own adventure was not less disastrous. 
Rody Duncan's sudden withdrawal from the robbery sur- 
prised him very much. On seriously and closely reconsider- 
ing the circumstances, it looked suspicious, and ere a single 
hour had passed, Donnel felt an impression, that, on that 
business at least, Rody had betrayed him. Acting upon 
this conviction — ^for it amounted to that — ^he soon satisfied 
himself that the house was secured against the possibility of 
any successful attack upon it. This he discovered in the vil- 
lage of Grange, when, on inquiring, he found that most of the 
young men were gone to sit up all night in the "big house." 
So much being known, any additional information to Donnel 
was now unnecessary. He accordingly relinquished the en- 
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tcrpriae; and iwfbwiag Ae mpt^foma^ wilk 

JenoD at the Grej StamtjWmt knitlKfe to raeehretlie wages 

of hisiniqiiitj; bt with wittt ■■ccMO ^ reader is already 

acgoaJmiHi 

This double fitiliire of hit fOf e as threw the mmd of the 
prophet into a train of deep and paiafol raflaetioB. He b^an 
to think that his views of fife and sodetj migjht not» after aU, 
be either the safest or the best. He locked ba^ over his own 
past life, and forwaid to the fatare, and he fek as if the sha- 
dow of some ^iproaching eril was orer him. He thea thought 
of his daoghter, and pictored to himself what she au|^ hare 
bc-en^ had he discharged, as he ought to have done, the daties 
of a Christian parent towards her. This and other recollec- 
tions pressed apon him, and his heart was oooe <»* twice iq»on 
the point of felling back into the fresh impulses of its early 
homanitj, when the trial of to-morrow threw him once aiore 
into a gloom, that settled him down into a reeentfol but an- 
sadsfectorj determination to dischaige the dntjr he had im- 
posed upon himself. 



CHAI>TER XXXL 

A IXJLBLE TRIAL. ^RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 

With beating and auxioos hearts did the family of the Dal- 
tons rise upon the gloomy morning of the old man's triaL 
Deep concern prevented them from eating, or even feeling 
inclined to eat ; but when about to sit down to their early 
and sorrowful repast, Mrs. Dalton, looking around bor, 
asked — 

"Where is poor Tom from us this morning?" 
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*' He went oat last Dight," replied one of his sisters, '*but 
didn't come back since." 

"That poor boy," siud his mother, "won't be long with 
us; he's gone every way — health and strength, and reason 
— he has no appetite — and a chfld has more strength. After 
this day he mnst be kept in the honse if possible, or looked 
to when he goes ont; bat indeed I fear thai in a day or two 
he will not be able to go anywhere. Poor affectionate boyi 
he never recovered the death of that nnhappy ghi, nor ever 
will ; an* it woold be well for himself that he was removed 
from this world, in which indeed he's now not fit to live." 

Little time was lost in the despatch of their brief meal, and 
they set oat, with the exception of Mary, to be present at the 
trial of their aged father* 

The coort was crowded to excess, as was bat natoral, for 
the case had excited a very deep interest thronghoat almost 
the whole coantry. ^ 

At length the jadge was seated, and in a few minntes Cor- 
nelias Dalton was pat to the bar, charged with the wilfiil 
murder of Bartholomew Sallivan, by striking him on the head 
with a walking-stick, in the comer of a field near a place called 
the Grey Stone, &c <Scd sitnate and being m the barony of, 
&C. &c When the reverend looking old man stood np at tlie 
bar, we need scarcely say that all eyes were immediately 
tamed on him with singalar interest It was dear, however, 
that there was an admission of gailt in his very face; for, in- 
stead of appearing with the erect and independent attitade of 
eonscions innocence, he looked towards the jadge and aronnd 
the coart with an expression of snch remorse and sorrow, and 
his mild bine eye had in it a feeling so fall of homility, resig- 
nation, and contrition, that it was imposdble to look on his 
aged fignre and i^ost white hairs with indifference, or, we 
shoald rather say, withoat sympathy. Indeed, his case ap- 
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peared to be one of those in which the stem and imreleDdng 
decree of haman law comes to demand its rights, long after 
the unhappy victim has washed away his crime by repentance, 
and made his peace with God, a position in coiiBezicm with 
conventional offences that is too often overlooked in tlie admi- 
nistration of justice and the distribution of punishment 
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It was not without considerable difficulty that tbey 
cceded in prevailing on him to plead not guilty ; which he did 
at length, but in a tone of voice that conveyed anytUng b«t 
a conviction of his innocence to the court, the jniy, and tbote 
about him. 

The first witness called waa Jeremiah SuDivan, who depoeed 
that he was present in one of the Christmas Margamores** 
in the year 1798, when an altercation took place betweai 
his hite brother Bartle and the prisoner at the bar, 
respecting the price of some barley, which the prisoner 
had bought from his brother. The prisoner had bought it, 
his brother maintained, for the sum of thirty-five pounds 
fifteen shillings, whilst the prisoner asserted that it was 
oiily for thirty-five ix>unds thirteen, upon which they 
came to blows; his brother, when struck by the prisoner. 
having returned the blow, and kno(%ed the prisoner down, 
lliey were then separated by their friends, who interposed, 
and, as the cause of dispute was so trifling, it was proposeil 
that it should be spent in driuk, each contributing one-half. 
To this botli assented, and the parties having commencetl 
drinking, did not confine themselves to the amount disputetl, 
but drank on until they became somewhat tipsy, ami were 
with difiiculty kept from quarrelling agam. The last wonls 
he heard from them that night were, as far as ho can remem- 
ber — " Dalton," said his brother, "you have no more brains 
than the pillar of a gate." Upon which the other attempted 

* Big Markets. 
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to Strike him, and on being prevented, he shook his stick at 
him, and swore that, "before he slept he'd know whether he 
had brains or not" Their friends then took them diflfereut 
wajs ; he was separated from them, and knows nothing fru*- 
ther about what happened. He never saw his brother alive 
afterwards. He then deposed to the finding of his coat and 
hat, each m a crushed and torn state. The footmarks in the 
comer of the field were proved to have been those of his 
brother and the prisoner, as the shoes of each exactly fitted 
them when tried- He was then asked how it could be poss- 
ible, as his brother had altogether disappeared, to know whether 
Ids shoes fitted the footprints or not, to which he replied, 
that one of his shoes was found on the spot the next morning, 
and that a second pair which he had at home were also tried, 
and fitted precisely. 

The next witness was Body Duncan, who deposed that on 
the night in question, he was passmg on a car, after having 
sold a load of oats in the market. On coming to the comer 
of the field, he saw a man drag or carry somethmg heavy like 
a sack, which, on seeing hun, Rody, he (the man) left hastily 
inside the ditch, and stooped, as if to avoid being known. 
He asked the person wfiat he was about, who replied that, 
"he hoped he was no ganger;" by which he understood that 
he was concemed in private distillation, and that it might 
have been malt, an opinion in which he was confirmed on 
hearing the man's voice, which he knew to be that of the pri- 
soner, who had been engaged in the poteen work for some 
years. One thing strack him, which he remembered after- 
wards, that the prisoner had a hat in his hand ; and when it 
was observed in the cross-examination that the hat might 
have been his own, ho replied that he did not think it could, 
as he had his own on his head at the time. He then asked 
was that Condy Dalton, and the reply was, "it is trnfoi-- 
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tuntUdy ;" upon which he wished him good-night, and drove 
homewards. He remembers the night well, as he lived at 
that time down at the Long Ridge, and canght a severe 
illness on his way home, by reason of a heavy shower that 
wet him to the skin. He wasn't able to leave the hoose for 
three months afterwards. It was an unlacky night any way. 
Next came the prophet It was near daybreak on the 
morning of the same night, and he was on his way through 
Glendho. He was then desu*ed to state what it was that 
brought him through Glendhu at such an hour. He would 
tell the truth, as it was safe to do so now — ^he had been 
making United Irishmen that night, and, at all events, he was 
on his keeping, for the truth was, he had been reported to 
Government, and there was a warrant out for him. He was 
then desired to proceed in his evidence, and he did so. On his 
way through Glendhu he came to a very lonely q)ot, where 
he had been obliged to hide, at that time, more than once or 
twice, himselfl Here, to his surprise, he found the body of a 
man lying dead, and he knew it at once to be that of the late 
Bartholomew Sullivan ; beside it was a grave dug, about two 
feet deep. He was astonished and shocked, and knew not 
what to say ; but he felt that murder had been committed, and 
he became dreadfully afraid. In his confusion and alarm he 
looked about to try if he could see any person near, when he 
caught a glimpse of the prisoner, Condy Dalton, crouched 
among a clump of blackthorn bushes, with a spade in his 
hands. It instantly came into his head that he, the prisoner, 
on finding himself discovered, might murder him also ; and in 
order to prevent the other from supposing that he had seen 
him, he shouted out and asked is there anybody near ? and 
hearing no answer, he was glad to get off safe. In less than 
an hour he was on his way out of the country, for, on coming 
within sight of his honse, he saw it surrounded with sol- 
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diers, and he lost no time in going to England, where, in about 
a month aflcrwards, he heard that the prisoner had been 
hanged for the murder, which was an nntme account of the 
affair, as he, the prisoner had only been imprisoned for a time, 
which he supposed led to the report. 

When asked whj he did not communicate an account of 
what he had seen to some one in the neighbourhood before he 
went, he replied, ^^that at that hour the whole countiy was 
in bed, and when a man is iljing for his life he is not veiy 
anxious to hould conversation with anybody.*' 

On the cross-examination, he said, ''that the reason 

he let the matter rest until now, was that he did not wish to 

be the means of bringin' a fellow-creature to an untimely death, 

especially such a man as the prisoner, nor to be the means of 

drawing down disgrace upon his decent and respectable family. 

His conscience, however, always kept him uneasy, and to tell 

the truth he had neither peace nor rest for many a long year, 

in consequence of concealing his knowledge of the murder, 

and he now came forward to free his own mind fix>m what he 

had suffered by it. He wished both parties well, an* he hoped 

no one would blame him for what he was doing, for, indeed, of 

late, he could not rest in his bed at night. Many a time tho 

murdhered man appeared to him, and threatened him, he 

thought, for not disclosing what he knew.'* 

At this moment there was a slight bustle at that side of the 
court where the counsel for the defence sat, which, after a 
little time, subsided, and the evidence was about to close, 
when the latter gentleman, after having closely cross-examined 
hun to very little purpose, said — " So you tell us that in con- 
sequence of your very tender conscience you have not, of late, 
been able to rest in your bed at night ?*' 
" I do." 

"And you say the murdered man appeared to you and 
threatened you ?" 
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*• Which of them ?" 

^*P«^ter Magennis — whit am I sarin^? — I meao Bank* 
SoIliTan-" 

''(gentlemen of the jorr. Ton wOJ please to take tiown the 
name of Pfter MagtnnU — ^will Toar Lordship alao take a not** 
of that? Well" he proceeded, "^wiU too tell ns what kind 
of a man this Bartle or Barthdomew SoIliTan was ?" 

"He was a very remarkahle man in appearance; rery 
stoat, with a long face, a sK^t scar on his chin, and a cast 
in hi< eve." 

"' EK) Toa remember which of them ?** 

^"Indeed I don't, an* it wouldn't be raisonable that I shonlil, 
aftber aich a distance of time.** 

'- And von saw that man murdered ?" 

*'I seen him dead after bavin been murdered.** 

"Very right — I stand corrected. Welt yon saw him 

hllriCHl ?*• 

** I didn't see him buried, but I saw him dead, as I said, ao* 
the ;;r.ive reatly for him." 

" Do you think uow if he were to rL?e again fn>m that grsi\ c 
tluit you wonM know him ?" 

*'Well, I'm sure I can't sav. 15 v all accounts the irravo 
niakfs great changes, bat if it d'uln't change him very much 
t'ntirelw it wouldn't be hard to know him again — for. as 1 <ai*i. 
he was a remarkable man." 

** Well, then, we shall give you an opportunity of refresh- 
ing vour memory — ^here," he said, addressing himself to 
some person behind him — **como forward — get up on tlu* 
ta!»le, and stand face to face with that man." 

The stranger iKlvanccd — piLshe<l over to the comer of tin- 
table, and mounting it, stootl as he had been directeil con- 
fronting the IJlaek Prophet. 

'* Whether yon seen me dead,'* said the stranger, **or 
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whether yoa seen mo buried, is best known to yourself; all I 
can say is, that here I am — ^by name Bartle Sullivan, alive 
an' well, thanks bo to the Almighty for itl" 

"What is this ?" asked the judge, addi-essmg Dalton's coun- 
sel — " who is this man?" 

'Ofy Lord," replied that gentleman, "this is the individual 
for the murder of whom, upon the evidence of these two vil- 
lians, the prisoner at the bar stands charged. It is a conspi- 
racy as singular as it is diabolical ; but one which, I trust, we 
shall clear up by-and-by." 

"I must confess I do not see my way through it at pre- 
sent," returned the judge: "did not the prisoner at the bar 
acknowledge his guilt? had yon not some difficulty in getting 
him to plead not guilty ? Are you sure, Mr. O'Hagan, that 
this stranger is not a counterfeit ?" 

The reply of the counsel could not now be heard — hundreds • 
in the court-house, on hearing his name, and seeing him alive 
and well before them, at once recognised his person, and testi- 
fied their recognition by the usual manifestations of wonder, 
satisfaction, and delight. The murmur, in fact, gradually 
gained strength, and deepened until it fairly burst forth in one 
loud and astounding cheer, and it was not, as usual, until the 
judge threatened to commit the first person who should again 
disturb the court, that it subsided. There were two persons 
present, however, to whom we must direct the especial atten- 
tion of our readers — we mean Condy Dalton and the prophet, 
on both of whom Sullivan's unexpected appearance, produced 
very opposite effects. When old Dalton first noticed the 
strange man getting upon the table, the appearance of Sulli- 
van, associated as it had been, by the language of his counsel, 
with some vague notion of his resurrection from the grave, 
filled his mind with such a morbid and uncertain feeling of 
everythmg about him that he began to imagine himself in a 
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dream, and that his reason must soon awaken to the terrible 
reality of his situation. A dimness of pearceptiotky in fivt 
came over all his fiumlties, and for some minntea he oooM not 
understand the nature of the proceedings around him. Tb« 
reaction was too sadden for a mind that had been broken 
down so long, and harassed so painfully, by impresflioiut (if 
remorse and gnilt The consequence was, that he for^got. for 
a time, the nature of his situation — all appeared nrnntelligible 
contusion about him — he could see a multitude of &ce8, and of 
people all agitated by some great cause of oommotiaii, and 
that was, then, all he could understand about it. 

'' What Ls this,*' said ho to himself — ^*am I <hi my trial ? atr 
is it some dhrame that I'm dhramin* at honu^ in my own p(K»r 
place' among my heart-broken fiunily ?'* 

A little time, however, soon undeceived him, and awoke 
liis honest heart to a true perception of his happtneaa. 

'' My lord," said the strange man, in reply to the judge's 
last observatiou, "• I am no counterfeit — an* I thank my good 
an' gnicious God that 1 have been able to oome in time u* 
save tliis worthy and honest man's life I Con<ly Daiton/' saiil 
he, ** I can explain all ; but in the niaue time let me ^^hake 
liands wid yon, and ax your pardon for the bad treatment 
and provocation 1 gave you on that unlucky day — well may 
r say so, so far as you arc coiisametl — for as I hear, an' as 1 
see, indeed it luis caused you an* your family bitther trouble 
and sorrow." 

" Hartle Sullivan I Marciful Father, is this all right ? ia 
it real? No dhrame, then I an' I have my ould friend by 
the hand — let mc see — let me J'eei you 1 — it is — it's truth — 
hut, there now — 1 don't care who sees nie — I must offer one 
short prayer of thanksgivin' to my marciful <iod, who ha:» 
released me from tlie snares i)f my enemies, an' taken this 
great weight off o' my heart!" M he spoke, he claspe<l hi» 
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hands, looked op with an expression of deep and fervent 
gratitude to heaven, then knelt down in a comer of the dock, 
and returned thanks to God. 

The prophet, on beholding the man, stood more in surpiisc 
than astonishment, and seemed evidently filled with mortifica- 
tion rather than wonder. Ho looked aronnd the court with 
great calmness, and then fastening his eyes upon Sullivan, 
studied, or appeared to study, his features for a considerable 
time. A shadow, so dark, or, we should rather say, so fear- 
fully black, settled upon his countenance, that it gave him an 
almost supernatural aspect ; it looked, in fact, as if the gloom 
of his fate had fallen upon him in the midst of his plans and 
iniquities. He seemed for a moment to feel this, himself; for 
whilst the confusion and murmurs were sprcaduig through the 
court, he muttered to himself — 

'' I am doomed ; I did this as if something drove me to it ; 
liowcvcr, if I could only be sure that that cursed box wa« 
r(;ally lost, I might laugh at the world stilL" 

He then looked around him with singular composure, and 
ultimately at the judge, as if to ascertain whether he might 
depart or not. At this moment, a pale, sickly-looking female-, 
aided, or rather supported, by the pedlar and Haulou, was 
in the act of approaching the place where Doltou's attona v 
stood, as if to make some communication to him, when a 
scream was heard, followed by the exclamation — 

" Blessed heaven I it*s himself I — it's himself 1" 

Order and silence were immediately called by the crior, 

but the prophet's eyes had been already attracted to the 

woman, who was no other than Hanlon's aunt, and for some 

time he looked at her with an apparent sensation of absolute 

terror. Gradually, however, his usual indomitable hardne.ss 

of manner returned to him ; he still kept his gaze fixed ujxin 

her, as if to make certam that there could be no mistake^ 

Nn2 
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ailer whkh hb ooantenance aasumed an expression of rage 
and ttuJigmtT UuU no hngnage can describe; his teeth became 
ciUsolately locked, as if he could have ground her between 
them, and his eyes literally Uazed with fnry, that resembled 
that ot" a rabid beast of prey. The shock was evidently more 
than the woman conld bear, who still supported by the pedlar 
;uftd liankHA. withdrew in a state ahnost bordering on inseusl- 
bilitv. 

A verr brief space now determined the triaL Sullivau''s 
bfother and several of the jurors themselves deariy established 
his identitT, and, as a matter of course, Condy Dalton was 
ittstantly dfccharged. His a))pearance in the street was hailed 
l>v the cheers ani acclamations of the people, who are in gene- 
nil ^ielighted with the acquittal of a fellow-creature, unless 
uihlvr oinrumstances of very atrocious criminality. 

*' I su|)pose I may go down,'- said the prophet; ^^youhave 
d\»ue with me:** 

*• Not exactly/' replied Dahou's couusel 

• lx.^1 the3<* two men Ik» taken into custody," said the 
laviire, "anvl let au ioiliotmciit for ivijury be prepared against 
tlu'Lii and 5<'ii: up to the graud jury forthwith." 

'* My lopvf prvH.'eedeil the counsel, *' we are, we thiiik, iu 
;i capacity to ostaMlsh a uiach graver charge ag^nst M'Gowau 
— a charge of munlvT, my lord, ilisiiovered under circumstaQces 
r.tfio short v»f prvvidoutud/' 

In short, not to trvmble the reader with the dry details of 
i\w court, alter s^mie lUscussiou, it wjis arranged that two bills 
>hould Ih? prepiue^l and sent up — one for perjury, and the other 
tor the munlor of a carman, uameil Peter Mageunis, ahnu^t 
ai the very s[K>t wheiv it had, until then, Ikhju sup}>osed that 
|HK»r Ualton had murdered B;utholomew SuUivan. The cuu- 
svquenco was, that Donnel, or l>ouald M*Gowan, the Black 
Pn^phet, found Iiimself iu the very dock where Daltun luul 
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stood the preceding daj. His case, whether as regarded the 
perjury or the murder, was entitled to no clemency, beyond 
that which the letter of the law strictly allowed. The judge 
assigned him counsel, With whom he was permitted to com- 
municate; and he himself probably supposing that his chance 
of escape was then greater than if more time were allowed to 
procure and arrange evidence against him, said he was ready 
and willing, without further notice, to be brought to trial 

We beg to observe here, that we do not strictly confine om*- 
selves to the statements made during the trial, inasmuch as 
we deem it necessary to mention circumstances to the reader, 
which the rules of legitimate evidence would rend€r inadmiss- 
ible in a court of justice. We are not reporting the case, 
and consequently hold ourselves warranted in adding whatever 
may be necessary to making it perfectly clear, or in withhold- 
ing circumstances that do not bear upon our narrative! With 
this proviso, we now proceed to detail the denouement. 

The first evidence against him was that of our female friend, 
whom we have called the Widow Hanlon, but who in fact 
was no other than the prophet's wife, and sister to the man 
Magennis, whom he had murdered. The prophet's real name, 
she stated, was iVrivor, but why he changed it she knew not. 
Ho had been a man, m the early part of his life, of rather a 
kind and placid disposition, unless when highly provoked, and 
then his resentments were terrible. He was, all his life, the 
slave of a dark and ever-wakeful jealousy, that destroyed his 
peace, and rendered his life painful both to himself and others. 
It happened that her brother, the murdered man, had prose- 
cuted M*Ivor for taking forcible possession of a house, for 
which he, M'lvor, received twelve months' imprisonment. It 
h^pened, also, about that time, that is a little before the 
murder, that he had become jealous of her and a neighbour, 
who had paid his addresses to her before marriage. ]\Mvor, 
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at this period, acted in tbe capacity of a plain land sorvejor 
among the fanners and cottiers of the barony, and had mnch 
reputation for his exactness and accuracy. Whilst in prison, 
he vowed deadly vengeance agamst her brother, Magenuis, 
and swore that if ever she spoke to him, acknowledged hini, 
or received him into her house during her life, she shouM 
never live another day under his roof. 

In this state matters were, when her brother, having heard 
that her husband was in a distant part of the barony, sur- 
veying or subdividing a farm, came to ask her to her sister^s 
wedding, and whilst in the house, the prophet, most unex- 
pectedly, was discovered witliin a few perches of the door, on 
his return. Terror, on her part, from a dread of his violence, 
and also an apprehension lest he and her brother should meet, 
and perhaps seriously injure each other, even to bloodshed, 
caused her to hurry the latter into another room, with instruc- 
tions to get out of the \mdow as quietly as possible, and go 
home. Unfortunately he did so, but had scarcely escaped 
when a poor mendicant woman, coming in to ask alms, ex- 
claimed — "Take care, good people, that you have not bet*ii 
robbed — I saw a man comin* out of the windy, an' ranniir 
over towards Jemmy Campers house" — Campel being the 
name of the young man of whom her husband was jealous. — 
M'lvor, now furious, ran towards Campel's, and meeting the 
servant-maid at the door asked "if her master was at home r" 

She replied, " Yes, he just came in this minute." 

"What direction did he come from?" 

"From the direction of your own house," she answei-ecl 

It should be stated, however, that his wife, at once n'col- 
Icctmg his jealousy, told him immediately that the person 
who had left the house was her brother; but he rushed on, 
and paid no attention whatsoever to her wonls. 

From this period forward he never lived with her, but she 
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had heard recently — no longer ago than last night — that he 
had associated himself with a woman named Eleanor MKinirk, 
aboat thirty miles farther west from their original neighbour- 
hood, near a place called Glendhu, and it was at that place 
her brother was murdered. 

Neither her anxieties nor her troubles, however, ended 
here. When her husband left her, he took a daughter, their 
only child, then almost an infant, away with him, and con- 
trived to circulate a report that he and she had gone to Ame- 
rica. After her return home, she followed her nephew to 
this neighbourhood, and that accounted for her presence 
there. So well, indeed, did he manage this matter, that she 
received a very contrite and affectionate letter, that had been 
sent, she thought, from Boston, desiring her to follow himself 
and the child there. The deceit was successful Gratified 

• 

at the prospect of joining them, she made the due prepara- 
tions, and set saiL It is unnecessary to say, that on arrivmg 
at Boston she could get no tidings whatsoever of either the 
one or the other; but as she had some relations in the place, 
she made them out, and resided there until within a few 
months ago, when she set sail for Ireland, where she arrived 
only a short time previous to the period of the trial. She 
has often heard M^Ivor say, that he would settle accounts 
with her brother some fine night, but he nsnally added, '' I 
will take my time and hill two birds with one stone when I 
go about it,^^ by which she thought he meant robbing him 
as well as murdering him, as her brother was known mostly 
to have a good deal of money about him. 

We now add here, although the fact was not brought out 
until a later stage of the trial, that she proved the identity 
of the body found in the grave of Glendhu, as being that of 
her brother very clearly. His right leg had been broken, 
and having been mismanaged was a little crooked, which 
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occasioned hiin to have a slight halt in hLi walk. The top 
joint also of the second toe, on the same foot, bad bet'O 
snapped off by the tramp of a horse, while her brother waa 
a schoolboy — two ctrcamstances which were corroborated by 
the coroner, and one or two of those who had examined tbe 
body, at the previous inquest, and which they coaM f^eu 
attribute only to injuries received during hb rude interment, 
but which were now perfectly intelligent and significant. 

The next witness called was Bartholomew Sullivan, who 
deposed — ''That about a month before his disappearance 
irom the country he was one night coming home firom a wake, 
and within about half a mile of the Grey Stone he met a 
person, evidently a carman, accompanying a horse and can, 
who bade him the time of night as he passed. He noticed 
that the man had a slight halt as he walked, bat conld not 
remember his face, although the night was by no means 
dark. On passing onwards, towards home, he met another 
]>erson walking after the carman, who, on seeing him (SolH- 
van) approach, hastily threw some weapon or other into thi' 
tlitch. The hour was about three o'clock in the nis^n 
(moniing), and on looking closely at the man, for he soeme«i 
to follow the other in a stealthy way, he could only obs^*n\' 
that he had a vi^ry pale face, and heavy black tycbrow.-i ; 
indeed he has little <loabt but that the prisoner is the man, 
although he will not actually swear it after such a lon^h ••»' 
time." This was the evidence given by Sullivan. 

Tlio third witness produanl was Theodosius M'Mahon, or, 
as he was bettor known, Twldy Mack, the pe<lhir, who tlf • 
|K>sed to the fact of having, previously to his departure for 
Boston, given to Peter Magennis a present of a steel tobacca- 
Im)x as a keepsake, and as the man did not use tobacco, lu* 
said, on putting it into his pocket — "This will do nicely t.» 
hould my money in on my way home from Dublin.'* 
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Upon which Toddy Mack observed, laughing, "that if he 
put either silver or brass in it, half the country would know 
by the jingle." 

"I'll take care of that, never fear," replied Magennis, "for 
I'll put nothing in this but the soflt;, comfortable notes." 

He was asked if the box had any peculiar mark by which 
it might be kno\vn? 

" Yes, he had himself punched upon the lid of it the ini- 
tials of the person to whom he gave it — to wit, P. M. for 
Peter Magennis." 

" Would you know the box if you saw it?" 

" Certainly." 

"Is that it?" asked the prosecuting counsel, placing the 
box in his hands. 

" That is the same box I gave him, upon my oath ; it is 
a good deal rusted now, but there^s the holes as I punched 
them ; and, by the same token, there's in the letter P. the 
very place yet where the two holes broke into one, as I was 
pUDchin' it'* 

"Pray how did the box turn up?" asked the judge — "in 
whose possession has it been ever since." 

" My lord, we have just come to that — crier, call Eleanor 
M'Guirk." 

The woman hitherto known as Nelly M'Gowan, and 
supposed to be the prophet's wife, now made her appear- 
ance. 

" Will you state to the gentlemen of the jury what you 
know about this box?" 

Our readers are partially aware of her evidence with re- 
spect to it; we shall, however, briefly recapitulate her ac- 
count of the curcumstance. 

The first time she ever saw it, she said, was the 
night the carman was murdered, or that he disappeared, at 
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any rate. She resided bj kerael^ in a little house at tb« 
month of Grlendhn — the same she and the pit>|^et had lived 
in ever since. They had not been long acquainted at that 
time — bnt still longer than was right or proper. He had 
been Very little in the country then, and any time be did 
come was principally at night, when he stopped with her. 
and went away again, generally before day in the morning. 
He passed himself on her as an nnmarried man, and said his 
name was M'Gowan. On that eyening he came abont dnak, 
bnt went ont again, and she did not see him tiD fiur in the 
night, when he retnxned, and a]^)eared to be fiitigned and 
agitated — ^hb clothes, too, were soiled and cmmpled, espe- 
cially the collar of his shirt, which was nearly torn ofl^ as if 
in a stmggle of some kind. She asked him what was the 
matter with him, and said he looked as if be had been 
fighting. 

He replied, ''No, Nelly, but Pve killed two birds witk <me 
stone this night?'* 

She asked him what he meant by these words, bat be 
would give her no farther information. 

** III give no explanation," said he, "bnt this;" and 
turning his back to her he opened a tobacco-box, which, by 
stretching her neck, she saw distinctly, and, taldng ont a roll 
of bank-notes, he 8eparat<.'d one of them from the rest, and 
handing it to her, exclaimed — " there's all the explanation 
yoH can want; a close mouth, Nolly, is the sign of a wi^ie 
hea<l, an' by keepin* a close month you'll get more explana- 
tions o{ this kiud. Do you nnderstand that?" said he. 

"I do,'* she replied. 

** Very well, then," he observed, "let that be the law ami 
the gospel between us." 

^^'hen he fell asleep, she got np, and looking at the box, 
saw tlint it was stufled with bank-notes, had a bn^en hingi> 
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— ^the hinge was freMy broken — and something like two 
letters on the lid of it. 

She then did not see it she continued, until some 
weeks ago, when his daa^ter and herself having had a quar- 
rel, in which the girl cot her — she (his daughter) on stretch- 
ing up for some eobwehs on the wall, to stanch tiie bleeding, 
acddentaUy pulled the box out of a creyiee, in which it 
had probaUj been hid. About this time, she added, the 
prisoner became very restiess at night, indeed she migiht say 
bj day and night, and after a good deal of gloomy iU-temper, 
he made inquiries for it, and on hearing that it had again 
appeared, even threatened her life if it were not produced. 

She dosed her evidence by stating that she had secreted 
it, but could tell nothing of its ultimate and mysterious dis- 
appearance. 

Hanbn's part in tracing the murder is already known, we 
presume, to the reader. He dreamt, but his dream was not 
permitted to go to the jury, that his father came to him, and 
said that if he repaired to the Qttef Stone at GHendhu, on 
a night which he named, at the hour of twelve o^dock, he 
would get such a due to his murder as would enable him to 
bring the murderer to justice. 

'* Are you the son, then, of the man who b said to have 
been murdered?^ asked the judge. 

'' He was his son,*^ he replied, *'and came first to that pait 
of the country, in consequence of having been engaged in a 
party fight in his native {dace. It seems a warrant had been 
issued against him and others, and he thought it more pru- 
dent to take his mother^s name, which was Hanlon, in order 
to avoid discovery, the case being a very common one under 
drcumstances of that kind." 

Rody Duncan's explanation, with respect to the tobacco- 
box was not catted for on the trial, but we shall ^ve it here 

O o 
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in order to satisfy the reader. He saw NeDj M^Gomui, as 
we maj still call her, thmstiDg sometluiig under the thalcfa 
of the cabin, and feeling a kind of carioeil^ to aaeertain iHiat 
it conld be, he seized the first opportunity of examining, and 
finding a tobacco-box, he pat it in hia pocket, and thooght 
himself extremely Ibrtonate in secnring k, for reasons which 
the reader will imme^tdj understand. The truth is, that 
Kody, together with about half-a doaen TiitnouB youths in 
the neighboorhood, were in the habit of beoig out pretty (ire- 
qnently at night, for what purposes we wfll not now wait to 
inquire. Their usual place of rendtzvaus was the Crfey Stone, 
in consequence of the shdter and oonoeahneut which its im- 
mense projections afforded them. On the m^bt of the first 
meeting between Sarah and Hanlon, Body had heard the 
whole conversation by accident, whilst waiting for his oom- 
panions, and yery jncUdously furnished the groans, as he did 
also upon the second night, on both occasions fiv lua own 
amusement His motives for mgratiating himself^ tiuoq^ 
means of the box, with Sarah and Hanlon, are already known 
to the reader, and require no farther explanation from u& 

In fact, such a chain of circumstantial evidence was pro- 
duced, as completely established the prophet's guilt, in the 
opinion of all who had heard the trial, and the result was a 
verdict of guilty by the jury, and a sentence of death by the 
judge. 

'' Your case," said the judge, as he was about to pronounce 
sentence, " is another proof of the cert^ty with which Pro- 
vidence never, so to speak, loses sight of the man who ddi- 
berately sheds his fellow-creature's blood. It is an additional 
and striking instance, too, of the retributive spirit with which 
it converts all the most cautions disguises of guilt, no matter 
how ingeniously assumed, into the very manifestations b} 
which its enormity is discovered and punished." 
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After reeotnmeoding him to a higher tiibnnal, and impreaa- 
iBg npon Ilim the neceenty of repentance, and seeking peace 
witb God, he sentmced him to be hanged bj the neck on the 
fourth day after the asnies, recommending his sonl, as naaal, 
to the mercy of his Creator. 

The prophet wvs evidently % man of great moral intrepidity 
and firmuets. He kept Ids Usck, nnqtiuling eye fixed npon 
the judge while he spoke, bnt betrayed not a single symptom 
of ■ tinud or radliating spirit. When the sentence was pro- 
nonuced, he looked with an expression of something I0» con- 
tempt upon those who had broken ont, as nsnal, into those 
minted mnrmnrs of compusion and satiafhcdon, which are 
sometimee ottered under drcnmstances similar to his. 

"Now," said he to the gaoler, "that everything is orer, and 
the worst come to the worst, the soooer I get to my cell the 
bettber. I have despised the world too long t» care a sin^e 
cnrae what it says or thinks of me, or abont me. All Pm 
sorry for is, that I didn't take more ont of it, and that I let 
it slip through my hands so aisily as I did. My cnise npon 
it and its villanyl Bring me in." 

The gratification of the country for a wide drcle around, 
was now absolutely exnberant There was not only the ac- 
qoittal of the good-hearted and generons old man, to fill the 
public with a feeling of delight, but also the unexpected re- 
sorrection, as it were, of honest Bartholomew Sullivan, which 
came to animate all pirtles with a donble enjoyment Indeed 
the coogratulat^ona which both parties received were sincere 
■nd ferreut Old Condy Dalton had no sooner left the dock 
than he was sturoonded by friends and relativee, each and fdl 
ftuxions to manifest their sense of bis good fortune, in the 
nsnal way of "treating" him and his fhndly. Their gratitude, 
however, towards the Almighty for his unexpected tntei^ioai. 
tion in their bvonr, was too exalted tod [nous to allow them 
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to pro&oe H bj oenrivud indvlgeaoea. With as little dday, 
therefoie, is mighi be, ibey sought their hu^e cabin, where 
aaoeiie awaitedthem that was cdoolated to ^hoh with aonow 
the im*H™«"*» of justifiable exnltalioii which they ML 

Our readers maj remember that owing to Sarah's iflaessi 
the prophet, as an afterthought, had detennined to giTe 
to the abdnction of Maye SoDiyan the odoiir of a ftmine 
outrage; and for this purpose he had resolTed also to engage 
Thomas Dalton to act as a kind ai leade^-4l arcnmstaQoe 
which he hoped would change the character of die proceeding 
altogether to one of wild and licentioas rerengeon thepartof 
Dalton. Poor Dalton lent himself to this, as foras its aspect 
of a mere outbreak had attractions for the melancholj love of 
tarbnlence^ by idiich he had been of late anhappQy animated. 
He according^ left home ^th the intention of taking a part 
in their proceedings; bat he nerer j<uned thenu Where he 
had gone to, or how he had passed the night, nobody knew. 
Be this as it may, he made his appearance at liome about noon 
on the day of his father's trial, in evidently a dying state, and 
in this condition his family foond him on their retnm. Tis 
tme they had the consolation of perceiving that he was calmer 
and more collected than he had been since the death (^ Peggy 
Mnrtagh. His reason, indeed, might be said to ha.Ye been 
altogether restored. 

They found him sitting in his fiither's arm-chair, his head 
supported — oh, how tenderly supported I — by his affectionate 
»ster, Mary. 

Mrs. Dalton hersdf had come before, to break the joyful 
tidings to this excellent giri, who, on seeing her, bunt into 
tears, exclaiming in Irish — 

** Mother dear, Pm afraid you're bringmg a heavy heart to 
a house of sorrow 1" 

'* A light heart, dear Mary— a lig^t and a grateful heart 
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Your father, acaahla machree — ^yoar £uher, my dear unhappy 
Tom, id not a murderer." 

The girl had one arm around her brother's neck, but she 
instinctiyelj raised the other, as if in ecstatic delight; bat in 
a moment she dropped it again, and said sorrowfully — 

''Ay; but, motherdear, didn't he say himselfhe was guilty?*' 

"He thought so, dear; but it was only a rash blow; and 
oh, how many a deadly acddent has come from rash blows I 
The man was not lulled at aU, dear Mary, but is alive and 
well, and was in the court-house this day. Oh I what do we 
not owe to a good God for his mercy towards us all! Tom 
dear, I am glad to see you at home ; you must not go out again." 

"Oh, mother dear," said his sister, kissing him, and burst- 
ing into tears, " Tom's dying!" 

" What!" exclaimed his mother — ^what's this!— death's in 
my boy's face!" 

He raised his head gently, and looking at her replied, with 
a faint smile — 

" No, mother, I will not go out any more; I will be good 
at last — ^it's time for me." 

At this moment old Dalton and the rest of the family 
entered the house, but were not surprised at finding Mary 
and her mother in tears; for they supposed, naturally enough, 
that the tears were those of joy for the old man's acquittal 
Mrs. Dalton raised her hand to enjoin silence; and then, 
pointing to her son, said — "We must keep quiet for a little." 

They all looked upon the young man, and saw, at a glance, 
that death, imme^te death, was stamped ap<m his features, 
gleamed wildly out of his eyea, and spoke in his feeble and 
hollow Toice. 

" Father," said he, "let me kiss you, or come and kiss me. 

Thank God for what has happened this day. Father," he 

added, looking up into the old man's fiu^ with an expression 

Oo2 
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of MiUwah baoBPOfiriad aft e tf o n — ^fiidMr, I know I was 
wild; b«t I win bo wild no more. I was wicked too, b«C I 
wiB bo wUod BO Moia There k bow an end to afl mj 
loffiaB and to al H]r criane; an' I hqpe— I hope that God 
win have m utj upon ■», an' Ibifive me.'' 

The teen nuwd fittt apoB his pale fiK» frofli ^ old Bum's 
CTes» as he ezdaiBied — 

^He wiD faaive many upon job, mjr daifia' sob; look to 
Urn. I know, dai&i,' that whatever erimea or fbffiea joo 
ooBiaitted, job are aony for tiMm, an* Qod wiD fbrpre 
yoB.** 

^ I am,^ he repfied; **kifle ne^ dl of job; mj aght it 
gettiB' wake, an' mj ton||^ isBt — iaa't ao strong as it waft.** 

One after one thej aHkiaBedlmB, and as each knew that 
this tender aad sonowfid eadbrMO mast be te laat Aat^Bhodd 
ever pass between dioB, it is imposaihie adeqnateiytod e s uibe 
the scene whidi then took place. 

^^ I hsTO a reqaest to make,'* be said, feeblj; ** aa' it is 
that I masj sleep with Feggj aa' oor babj. Majbe I'm not 
worthy of that ; bat still I'd like it, and my heart's npoo it; 
an' I think she would like it, too." 

'' It can be dooe, an' we'U do it,** replied his mother; 
'* we'll do it, my darlm' boy — my son, my son, weTl do it" 

*' Don't you all forgiye me — forgiTS me eTerythiBg?" 

They conld only, for some time, reply by their tears; bat 
at length they did reply, and he seemed satisfied. 

^^ Now," said he, '^there was an oold Irish air that Peggy 
used to sing for mo— 4 thought I heard her often singin' it of 
late-4idl?" 

'' I suppose so, dariin'," replied his mother; "I suppose 
yoB did." 

"Mary, here," he proceeded, "sings it; I would like to 
hear it befort I go; it's the air of Ora Gal MadureeT 
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** Before j<m go, €dannaP* exclaimed his fiither, pressing 
him tendeify to Mb hreast ^* OhI bat they're Intther words 
to us, my dai&' an my lorm' boy. But the air, Mary, dar- 
lin*, strive an' sing it for him as well as yon can." 

It was a trying task fbr the a£foetionategiri, who, however,' 
so hr overcame her grief, as to be able to sing it with the 
veiy pathos of natm« its^ 

^ Ay," said he, as she proceeded, **tiiat's it — that's what 
Peggy nsed to sing for me, bekase she knew / liked it." 

Tender and full of sorrow were the notes as they came from 
the innocent Hps of that affectionate sister. Her task, how- 
ever, was soon over; for scarcely had she conchided the air, 
when her poor brother's ears and heart were closed to the 
melody and a^fedion it breathed, f<nr ever. 

** I know," said she, with tears, ^* that there's one thing 
will give comfort to yon all respecting poor Tom. Peter 
Rafferty, who hdped him home, seein' the dyin' state he was 
in, went over to the Carr, and bronght one of Father Han- 
ratty's enfates to hun, so that he didn't depart withontresaiF- 
ing the rites of the Ghnreh, thank God I" 

This took the sting of bitterness oat of their grief, and in- 
fosed mto it a spirit that soothed theur hearts, and sostained 
them by that consolation which the inflnence of religion and 
its ordinances, in the hoar of death and sorrow, never ful to 
give an Irish fiimily. 

Old Dalton's sleep was sound that nigiht; and iriien he 
awoke the next morning, the first voice he heard was that of 
oar friend Toddy Mack, iriitch, despite of the loss they had 
sostuned, and its consequent sorrow, difiused among them a 
sphit of cheerfulness and contentment 

**You have no raison," said he, "to fly in the face of Sbd 
— I don't mane you, Mrs. Dalton — but these yoangsterBi If 
what I heard is thrue, that that poor boy never was himself 
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since the giil died, it was a mercy £ot God to take Urn; wad 
afther all, A« ib a betther judge of what's fit for oa than we 
are onrselyea. Bounce, now, Mr. Daltcm, yon have little tisM 
to lose. I want jon to come wid me to the agent, Mi. 
Trayera. He wishes, I think, to see yonrself^ for he sajs be 
has heard a good account o* yon, an* I promised to hnog yon. 
If we're there about two o'clock, well hit the timepnrty ckise." 

<« What can he want with him, do yon think?^ asked Mrs. 
Dalton. 

''Dear knows — fifty things — maybe to stand for 
one of his childre' — or— bnt ah I forgiye me — I coald be 
merry anywhere else; bnt here-* here — forgiTe me, Mrs. 
Dalton." 

In a short time Dalton and he mounted a car, ithkh Toddy 
had brought with him, and started for the office of Mr. 
Travers. 

Whilst they are on th^ way, we shall retam to our 
friend. Young Dick, who was left to trudge home from the 
Grey Stone on the night set apart for the abdnction <^ MaTe 
Sullivan. Hanlon, or Magennis, as we ou^t now to call 
him, having, by his shrewdness, and Rody Duncan's loose 
manner of talking, succeeded in preventing the burglarions 
attack upon his master's house, was a good deal surprised at 
Young Dick's quick return, for he had not expected him at 
all that night. Tho appearance of the young gentlemiin 
was calculated to excite impressions of rather a serio-comic 
character. 

''Hanlon," said he, "is all right? — every man at his 
post?" 

" All right, sir; but I did not expect you back so soon. 
Whatever you've been engaged on to-night is a saicrct vou 
kep' me out of." 

'*D— e, I was afraid of you, Hanlon — ^you were too 
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honest for what I was about to-ni^tit You wouldn't haye 
stood it — I probed yon on it once beto^ and yon winced.'' 

** Well, sir, I assure yon I don't wish to know what it is." 

^'Whjy as the whole thing has failed, there can be no great 
secret in it now. The old prophet hoaxed me enisedlj to- 
ni^t It was arranged between ns that he should carry off 
Sulliyan's handstMne dau^ter for me— and what does the 
mercenary dd scoundrel do but put his own in her jdaoe, with 
a view of impoung her on me." 

''^Futh, an* of the two she is thou^t to be the finest an' 
handsomest ^; but, my Qodl how ecrald he do what you 
say, an' his daughter mck of the tyi^ras?" 

*' There's some d-^ puzzle about it, I grant — he seemed 
puzded — his daughter seemed sick, sure enoi^^h— 4md I am 
sicL Hanlon, I fear IVe can^ the typhus firom her-^— I can 
think of nothing else." 

*' Go to bed, su*; I tould you as you went out that you had 
taken rather much. You'ye been disappointed, an' you're 
vexed — that's what ails yon; but go to bed, an yonll sleep 
it off." 

" Yes, I must In a day or two if s arranged that I and 
Trayers are to settle about the leases, and I must meet that 
worthy gentleman with a dear head." 

*' Is Darby Skinadre, dr, to have Dalton's fiurm?" 

'* Why, I'ye pocketed a hundred of his money for it, and I 
fhmk he ought However, all this part of the property is out 
of lease, and you know we can neither do nor say anything 
till we get the new leases." 

'* Oh, yes, you can, sir," replied Hanlon, lan^iii^; ** it's 
dear yon can do at any rate." 

'* How is that? What do yon grin at, confound youF^ 

*' You can take the money, sir; that's what I mane by 
dom* him. Ha, ha, ha I" 
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'' Veiy good, Charley; bat Fm sick; and I very nmch fetr 
that IVe cang^t this coofoimded typhus.'' 

The next day hemg that on which the trial took place, be 
did not rise from his bed; and when the time app(Hnted for 
meeting Trayers came, he was not at all hi anything of an 
improved condition, ffis gig was got ready, howerer, and, 
accompanied by Hanlon, he drove to the agentiB office. 

Travers was a quick, expert man of bnsiiiefls, wiio lost but 
little time and few words in his deaHngs with the woiid. He 
wad dear, rapid, and decifflve, and havmg once formed an 
opinion, there was scarcely any possibility of changing iL 
This indeed was the worst and most impracticable point aboot 
him ; for as it often happened that his c^inions were based 
upon imperfect or erroneous data, it conseqnendy foQowed 
that his inflexibility was bat another name for obstinacy, and 
not onfreqnently for injustice. 

As Henderson entered the office, he met car friend the 
pedlar and old Dalton going oat 

*' Dalton,*' said Travers, '' do yon and yonr friends stay m 
the next room ; I wish to see you again before you ga How 
do you do, Henderson?" 

'' I am not well," replied Henderson, ''not at all weD; but 
it won't signify." 

** How is your father?** 

'' Much as usual: I wonder he didn't call on you." 

'* No, he did not; I suppose he's otherwise engaged — the 
assizes always occupy him. However, now to bosiness, Mr. 
Henderson ;" and he looked inquiringly at Dick, as much as 
to say, I am ready to hear you. 

"We had better see, I think," proceeded Dick, "and make 
arrangements about these new leases." 

" 1 shall expect to be bribed for each of them, Mr. 
Richard." 
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''Bribed I" exdumed the other, "ha, ha, ha I that's good." 

"Why, do yon think there's anything morally wrong or 
dishonourable in a bribe?" asked the other, with a yery serious 
face. 

"Come, come, Mr. Travers," sfud Dick, "a joke's a joke; 
only don't pat so graye a face on yon when yon ask such a 
question. However, as you say yourself now to business — 
about these leases." 

"I trust," continued Trayers, "that I am both an honest 
msLii and a gentleman, yet I expect a bribe for every lease." 

"Well, then," replied Henderson, "it is not generally sup- 
posed that either an honest man or a gentleman — ^" 

"Would take a bribe?— eh?" 

"Well, d — ^n it, no; not exactly that either; but come, 
let us understand each other. If you be wilful on it, why a 
wilful man, they say, must have his way. Bribeiy, however, 
rank bribery is a — " 

" Grime to which neither an honest man nor a gentleman 
would stoop. Yon see I anticipate what you are about to 
say; you despise bribery, Mr. Henderson?" 

" Sir," replied the other, rather warmly, " I trust that I 
am a gentleman and an honest man too." 

"But still, a wilful man, Mr. Henderson, must have his 
way, you know. Well of course you are a gentleman and an 
honest man." He then rose, and touching the bell, sidd to 
the servant who answered it — 

" Send in the man named Darby Skinadre." 

If that miserable wretch was thin and shrivelled-looking 
when first introduced to our readers, he appeared at the pre- 
sent period littie else than the shadow of what he had been. 
He not only had lost heavily even by the usurious credit he 
had given, in consequence of the wide-spread poverty and 
crying distress of the wretched people, who were mostiy insol- 
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yent, but be suflfered severely by tlie outr age s whidi bad 
taken place, and doaUy so in oonaeqseiioe of the anziecj 
wbicb 80 many felt to wreak their yengeiooe oa him, uder 
that goise, for his heartless and blood-snckiDg ext<Mrtioii8 npoo 
them. 

<'Yoar name," proceeded theagent, ^'is Darby Skinadre?^ 

"Yes, sir." 

'* And yon have given this gentleman the aan oCa hmdred 
pounds, as a bribe, for promising yon a kaae of Combos 
Dalton's fiurm?'' 

"I gave him a hnndre' poimdi, bat not at aU as a bribe, 
sir; I'm an honest man, I tmst — an' the Lofd foibid Fd hafe 
anything to do wid a bribe; an' if yon an* he knew, both o' 
you — the hard striyin', and scrapia', and swoeptn' I had to 
get it together — ^" 

''That will do, or; be silent Yon reeeivod this meaey, 
Mr. Henderson?" 

" Tnt, Travers, my good frirad; that ia playing too high a 
card aboat such a matter. Dont yon know, deritiah wel, 
that these things are common, ay, and among gentlemen and 
honest men, too, as you say." 

'* Well, that is a discussion upon which I shaD not enter. 
Now, as you say yourself, to business." 

'' Well, then,*' continued Henderson, smiling, **\£f(m have 
no objection, / am wUling that you should take Skinadre^s 
affair and mine as a precedent between yon and me. Liet as 
not be fools, Mr. Travers; it is every one for himself in this 
world." 

'* What is it you expect, in the first place?" asked the agent. 

''Why, new leases,*' replied the other; '*npon reasonable 
terms, of course." 

" Well, then,'' said Travers, " I beg to inform yon that yon 
shall not have them, with only one exccpti(»L You shall 
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have a lease of sixty-nine acres attached to the Grange, being 
the quantity of land which yon actually farm." 

" Pray, why not all the property?" asked Dick. 

''My good friend,*' replied the agent, nearly in his own 
words to the pedlar; '* the fact is, that we are about to in- 
troduce a new system altogether upon our property. We are 
determined to manage it upon a perfectly new principle. It 
has been too mudi sub-let under us, and we have resolved, 
Mr. Henderson, to rectify this evil. That is my answer. 
With the exception of the Grange farm, you get no leases. 
We shall turn over a new leaf, and see that a better order 
of things be established upon the property. As for yon, 
Skinadre, settle this matter of your hundred pounds with Mr. 
Henderson as best you may. That was a private transaction 
altogether between yourselves ; between yourselves then, does 
the settlement of it lie." 

He once more touched the bell, and desired Cknmellus Dal- 
ton and the pedlar to be sent in. 

''Mr. Henderson,*' he proceeded, ''I will bid you good 
morning; you certainly look ilL Skinadre, you may go. I 
have sent for Dalton, Mr. HendeiBon, to let him know that 
he shall be reinstated in his farm, and every reasonable al- 
lowance made him for the oppression and injustice which he 
and his respectable fiEunily have suffered, at — ^I will not say 
whose hands." 

" Travers,** replied Henderson, " your conduct is harsh — 
and — however, I cannot now think of leases — I am, every 
moment, getting worse — I am very ill — ^good morning." He 
then went 

*' An' am I to lose my hundre* pounds, your honour, of my 
hard earned moneys t^at I squeezed*-" 

'*Out of the blood and marrow and life of the stmgglui 

and industrious people, jou cruel and heartless extortioner I 

Pp 
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Begone, sirrah ; a fool of land upon the proper^ far which I 
am agent yon shall neyer oocnpj. Yon and your trihe, 
whether yoa batten npon the distresses of stmg^ng indnstiy 
in the deceitful Maelstrooms of the metropolis, or in the dirty, 
dingy, shops of a private oonntry Tillage, are each a scorpioii 
curse to the peofde. Your very existence is a libel npcn the 
laws by which the rights of dvil society are protected.'' 

'* Troth, yoor honour does me injustice; I aerer see a case 
of distress that my heart doesn't bleed — ^* 

^' With a leech-like propenuty to pounce upon it — begone.*^ 
The man slunk out '^ Dalton,*' he proceeded, when the ohl 
man, accompanied by the pedlar, came in, ** I sent for yoo to 
say that I am willing you should have your farm agun.** 

'' Sir," replied the other, '' I am thankful and grateful to 
you for that kindness, but it is now too late; I am not able 
to go back upon it; I have neither money nor sUxk of any 
kind. I am deeply and gratefully obliged to yon ; but I havi* 
not sixpence worth in the world to put on it An honest 
heart, sir, an' a dear &me is aU that God has left me, blessed 
he his name I" 

*• Don't b'lieve a word of it," replied the pedlar. ** Only 
let your honour give him a good lease, at a raisonable rint, 
makin' allowances for his improvement*^" 

"• Never mind conditions, my good fnend," sai<l the agi^nt, 
'- but proceed; for, if I don't mistake, you will yourself give 
him a lift." 

*■' Maybe we'll fin* him stock an' capital a thriile, any way/' 
replied the pedlar, with a knowing wink. '* I hav'nt carried 
a pack all my life for nothing, I hope." 

'' I understand," said the agent to Dalton, ^^ that one o( 
your sons is dead. I leave town to-day, but I shall be hero 
this day fortnight ; call then, and we shall have everything 
arranged. Your case was (^ very hard one, and a very com- 
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men one; bnt it was one with which we had nothing to do, 
and in which, nntil now, we conld not interfere. I have 
looked clearly into it, and regret to find that snch cases do 
exist npon Irish property to a pdnM extent, although I am 
glad to find that public opinion, and a more enlightened ex- 
perience are every day diminishing the evlL" 

He then rang for some one else, and onr friends withdrew, 
impressed with a grateful sense of his integrity and justice. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

CONCLUSION. 

When Mrs. M'lvor — ^whom we may now, without any error, 
style the wife of Donnel Dhn — ^recognised in the court-house 
the man called the Black Prophet, as her husband, she knew 
also, without having been aware of it, that she had seen and 
conversed with her own daughter. To most women, her 
position would have been one of indescribable and distracting 
agony. Here had she been aiding her nephew to trace the 
murderer of his father — her own brother — and now that they 
had found him, he turns out to be no other than her own 
husband, and the father of her child. She was, however, as 
we have said at an early stage of onr narrative, a woman of 
much firmness, if not obstinacy of character; or to come still 
nearer to the truth, it would be difficult to find on Irish soil 
a female who possessed snch a stoical ascendancy over her 
own feelings. 

The interest exdted by the trial, invol\dng as it did so much 
that concerned the Sullivans, especially the hopes and afiec- 
tions of their daughter Mave, natnraUy mduced them — ^though 
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nol on this latter account — yonng and old, to attend the 
assizes, not excepting Mave herself; for her father, mndi 
against her inclination, had made a point to bring her with 
them. On finding, however, how matters turned oat, a perfect 
and hearty recimdliation took place between the two fiunilies, 
in the coarse of which Mave and the prophet's wife once more 
renewed their acquaintance. Some necessaiy and brief ex- 
planation took place, in the coarse of whidi allosion was made 
to Sarah and her state of health. 

'' I hope," siud Mave, ** yoa will lose no time in goin' to 
see her. I know her afiectionate heart; an' that when she 
hears an* feels that she has a mother aliye an' well, an' that 
loves her as she onght to be loved, it will pat new life into 
her." 

'* She is a fine lookin* girl,** replied her mother, ** an while I 
wiis spakin' to her I felt my heart warm ta her, sare enough ; 
but she's a wild creature, they say.'* 

'' Hasty a little,** said Mave; ^^but then snch a heart as 
she has. You ought to go see her at wanst" 

** I would, dear, an' my heart is longin* to see her; but I 
think it's bctther that I should not till aflher his thrial to- 
morrow. Fm to be a witness against the unfortunate man.^' 
'' Agmst her father! — against your own husband!" ex- 
(la'med Mave, looking aghast at this intimation. 

*' Yes, dear; for it was my brother he murdhered, an* he 
must take the consequences, if he was my husband an* her 
father ten times over. My brother s blood mustn't pass for 
iiothln*. Besides, the hand of God is in it, an' I must do my 
dntv." 

The heart of the gentle and the heroic Mave, which could 
encounter contagion and death, from a principle of nnconscioas 
magnanimity and affection that deserved a garland, now shrunk 
l)ack with pain at the sentiments so cooUy expressed by 
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Sarah*s mother. She thought for a;noment of young Dalton, 
and that if she were called upon to prosecute him — but she 
hastily put the fearful hypothesis aside, and was about to bid 
her acquaintance good-bye, when the latter said — 

" To-morrow, or rather the day afther, I'd wish to see her, 
for then I'll know what will happen to himy an' how to act 
with her; an' if you'd come wid me, I'd be glad of it, an* yonvl 
oblage me." 

Mave'd gentle and afifectionate spirit was disquieted within 
her by what she had already heard; but a moment's reflection 
convinced her that her presence on the occasion might be 
serviceable to Sarah, whose excitable temperament and deli- 
cate state of health required gentle and judicious treatment. 

** I'm afeard," siud Mrs. M'lvor, " that by the time the 
thrial's over to-morrow, it'll be too late; but let us say the 
day ailher, if it's the same to you?'' 

'* Well, then," replied Mave, " you can call to our place, 
as it's on your way, an' we'll both go together." 

*^ If she knew her," said Mave to her fnends, on her way 
home, ''as I do; if she only knew the heart she has — the 
loviu', the fearless, the great heart; — oh, if she did, no earthly 
thmg would prevent her from goin* to her without the loss of 
a mmute's time. Poor Sarah I — ^brave and generous girl — 
what wouldn't I do to bring her back to health I But ah, 
mother, I'm afeard;" and as the noble girl spoke, the tears 
gushed to her eyes^ — " * It's my last act for you*, she whis- 
pered to me, on that night when the hotise was surrounded 
by villians — ' I know what you risked for me in the shed ; I 
know it, dear Mave, an' I'm now sthrivin' to pay back my 
debt to you.' Oh, mother I" she exclaimed, "where — ^wherc 
could one look for the like of her? an' yet how little does the 
world know about her goodness, or her greatness, I may say.- 

Well," proceeded Mave, "she paid that debt, but I'm afeaiil, 

Pp2 
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mother, itll torn oat th«t it was with her own life ^ 
paid it," 

At the hour appointed, Mrs. Mlvor and Mave set out on 
their vi^t to Sarah, each now aware of the dreadfol and m- 
evitable doom that await^ her &ther, and of ihe part which 
one of them, at least, had taken in bringing it about. 

Aboat half-an-honr before thdbr arriyal, Sarah, whose anxi- 
ety tonching the fate of old Dalton oonld endure no more, lay 
awaiting the return of her nurse — a simple, good-heaited, 
matter-of-&ct creature, who had no notion of OTer concealing 
the truth, under any circumstances. The po<Hr giri had sent 
her to get an account of the trial the best way she could, 
and, as we sud, she now lay awaiting her return. At length 
she came in. 

" Wen, Biddy, what's the news— or hare you got any?" 

The old woman gently and affectionately put her hand over 

on Sarah's forehead, as if the act was a religions ceremony, 

and accompanied an invocation, as indeed she intended it to 

tlo — 

** May God in his mercy soon relieve you from your thriak, 
my poor giri, aa' bring you to himself I but it's the black news 
I Ittive for you this day." 
Sarah started — 

'' What news?" she asked hastily — " what black news?'* 
" Husth, now, an' I'll tell you ; — in the first place, your 
mother is alive, an* has come to the connthry." 

Sarah immediately sat up in the bed, without assistance, 
and, fastening her black brilliant eyes upon the woman, ex- 
claimed — 

'' My mother — my mother — ^my own mother I an' do you 
dare to tell me that this is black news? Lave the house, I 
J^id you. m get up — I'm not sick — Fm well. Great God I 
— ^yes, I'm well — very well: but how dare yon name black 
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news an' my mother — my blessed mother — ^in the same breath, 
or on the same day?" 

Will yon hear me out, then? continaed the nurse. 
No," replied Sarah, attempting to get np — '* I want to 
hear no more; now I wish to live — ^now I am snre of one, an' 
that one my mother — ^my own mother — ^to love me — to guide 
me — to taiche me all that I ought to know; but, above all, 
to love me. An* my father — ^my poor unhappy father — an' 
he is unhappy — he loves me, too. Oh, Biddy, I can for^ve 
you now for what you said — I wiU be happy still — an' my 
mother will be happy — an* my &ther — ^my poor father — will 
be happy yet; he'll reform — hell repent, maybe; an* he'll 
wanst more get back his early heart — his heart, when it was 
good, an* not hardened, as he sajrs it was, by the world. 
Biddy, did you ever see any one cry with joy before — ^ha, ha! 
— did you now?" 

'^Ood strengthen you, my poor child," exclaimed the nurse, 
bursting into tears; **for what will become of you? Your 
father, Sarah dear, is to be hanged for murdher, an' it was 
your mother's evidence that hanged him. She swore agunst 
him on the thrial, an' his sentence is passed. Bortle Sullivan 
wasnt murdhered at all, but another man was, an' it was 
your father that done it On next Friday he's to be hanged, 
an' your mother, they say, swore his life away I If that's not 
Mack news, I don't know what is." 

Sarah's face had been flushed to such a degree by the first 
portion of the woman's intelligence, that its expression was 
brilliant and animated beyond belief. On hearing its conclu- 
sion, however, the change firom joy to horror was instantan- 
eous, shocking, and pitiable, beyond all power of language to 
express. She was struck perfectly motionless and ghastly ; 
and as she kept her large lucid eyes fixed upon the woman's 
face, the powera of life, that had been hitherto in such a 
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tmiiik of ddgjbt witUn ker, seo&ed Aamiy^ and with « deidl jr 
and scaitch- perDepdUe nudoo, to ebb out of her sysieoL 
Hie rendaoii vas too dreadful; and with the appeanmce of 
one who was anxioos to dniak or hide finom aomething that 
was painful, she laid her head down on the humble piBow U' 
her bed. 

^ Now, asthore," said the woman, strn^ bj the woful 
change— ''^ don't take it too much to heart; jon^ie jouig, an* 
please God jouH get over is all jet.^ 

^'No,*^ she replied, but in a voice so utterlj dianged aikl 
deprived of its strength, that the woman could with diflkult j 
hear or understand her. 

** There is but one good bein' in the world,^ she aaid to 
herself ^an* that is Mave Sullivan. I have no mother, di> 
fitther — an I can love now is Mave Sullivan — that'a aH** 

'' Every one that knows her does,** said the nurse. 

'* Who?^ said Sarah, inquiringly. 

^' Why, Mave SuQivan," replied the other; '^wom't yua 
spakin' abont ber?^' 

"Was I?" said she, "maybe so — ^what was I saying?*" 

She then pat her hand to her forehead, as if she felt ])aiit 
and confosiou: after which she waved the norse towards ht*r, 
bat on the woman stooping down, she seemed to forget that 
she had beckoned her at alL 

At this moment Mave and her mother ent^^ed, and attor 
lookiag towards the bed on which she lay, they inqaired in a 
whisper from her attendant how she was. 

The woman pointed hopelessly to her own bead, and then 
looked significantly at Sarah, as if to intimate that her brain 
was then nnsettled. 

'' There's something wrong here,*' she added, in an under- 
tone, and, toacliiug her head, '^ e^)ecially since I tould her 
what happened." 
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'' Is she acqtuunted with eyer3rthing?*' asked her mother. 

*•* She is^'' replied the other; *' she knows that her father is 
to die on Friday, and that yon swore a^' him. 

" Bnt what on earth," said Mave, " could make yon be so 
mad as to let her know anything of that kind?" 

* " Why, she sent me to get word,** replied the simple 
creature, '* an' you wouldn't have me tell her a lie, an' the 
poor girl on her death-bed, I'm afeard." 

Her mother went over and stood opposite where she lay, 
that is, near the foot of her bed, and pnttmg one hand under 
her chin, looked at her long and steadily. Mave went to her 
side, and taking her hand gently up, kissed it, and wept 
quietly but bitterly. 

It was, indeed, impossible to look upon her withont a feeling 
of deep and extraordinary interest Her singulariy youthful 
aspect — ^her surprising beauty, to which disease and suffering 
had given a character of purity and tenderness almost ethereal 
— ^the natural symmetry and elegance of her very arms and 
hands — the wonderful whiteness of her skin, which contrasted 
so strikingly with the raven black of her glossy hsur, and the 
soul of thought and feeling which lay obviously expressed by 
the long silken eyelashes of her closed eyes — all, when taken 
in at a glance, were calculated to impress a beholder with love, 
and sympathy, and tenderness, such as no human heart could 
remt 

Mave, on glancing at her mother, saw a few tears stealing, 
as it were, down her cheeks. 

*'I wbh to Grod, my dear daughter," exclaimed the latter, 
m a low voice, " that I had never seen your face, lovely as it 
is, an' it surely would be betther for yourself that you had 
never been bom." 

She then passed to the bedside, and taking Mave's place, 
who withdrew, she stooped &>wn, and placing her lips upon 
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Sarah's white, brotd forehead, exdaimed — ^Maj God Uev 
joo, my dear danghter, is the heartfelt pnjer of your iiiihi4>pT 
mother." 

Sarah saddenlj opened her eyes, and started — ^Wbat is 
this?'^ she exclaimed, '* what is wrong? There is aomcthiog 
wrong. IHdn*t I hear some one callin* me daughter? Heroes a 
strange woman — Charley Hanlon^s amit — Biddy, oone hot !'* 

''Well, acnshla, here I am — keep yooraeif quiet, achora — 
what is it?" 

'' Didn't yon tell me that my mother swore my father's 
life away?" 

'' It's what they say," replied the matter-of-fect nuse. 

''Then it's a lie — a lie that's come from hell itseU^'* she 
replied — " Oh, if I was only np and strong as f was, let me 
see the man or woman that dnrst say so. My mother! to 
become nnnatnral and treacherous, an' I have % mother — ^ha, 
ha I — oh, how often have I thought of this — ^thought of what 
a girl I would be if I was to have a mother — how good I 
would be too — ^how kind to her — how I would lore her, an* 
liow she would love me, an' then my heart would sink when 
I'd think of home — ay, an' then when XeUy would spako 
cruelly an' harshly to me I'd feel as if I could kill her or any 



one." 



Her eye here caught Mave Sullivan, and she again started 

"AMiat is this?" she exclaimed, "am I still in the she«l? 
Mave Sullivan I — ^help me up, Bid<ly." 

" I am here, dear Sarah,*' replied the gentle girl — " I am 
here; keep yourself quiet, and don't attempt to sit up; you're 
not able to do it." 

I1ic composed and serene aspect of Mave, and the kind 
touching tones of her voice seemed to operate favourably upon 
her, and to aid her in collecting her confused and scattennl 
thoughts into somethmg like order. 
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"Oh, dear Mave," sud she, "what is this? What has 
happened? Isn't there something wrong? I'm confused- 
Have I a mother? Have I a livin mother that will lave me?" 

Her large dark ejes suddenly sparkled with singular ani- 
mation as she asked the last question, and Mave thought this 
was the most appropriate moment to make the mother known 
to her. 

" You have, dear Sarah, an' here she is waiting to clasp 
you to her heart, an* give you her blessin'.'' 

"Where?" she exclaimed, starting up in her bed, as if in 
full health; "my mother I where? — ^where?" 

She held her arms out towards her, for Mave had again 
assumed the mother's station at the bedside, and the latter 
stood at a little distance. On seeing her daughter's arms 
wildly extended towards her, she approached her, but whether 
checked by Sarah's allusion to her conduct, or from a wbh to 
spare her excitement, or from natural coldness of disposition, 
it is difficult to say, she did it with so little appearance of the 
eager enthusiasm that the heart of the latter expected, and 
with a manner so singularly cool and unexcited, that Sarah* 
whose feelings were always decisive and rapid as lightning, 
had time to recognise her features as Hanlon's aunt, whom she 
had seen and talked to before ; but that was not all ; she per- 
ceived not in her those external manifestations of strong aftec- 
tion and natural tenderness for which her own heart yearned 
almost convulsively; there was no sparkling glance — no pre- 
dpitate emotion — no gushmg of tears — ^no mother's love — 
in short, nothing of what her noble and loving spirit could 
recognise as kindred to itself, and to her warm and impulsive 
heart The moment — the glance — that sought and found not 
what it looked for — were decisive: the arms that had been 
extended renudned extended still, but the spirit of theur atti- 
tude was changed, as was that eager and tumultuous deliglit 
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which had jnst flashed from her conntenance. Her thoaghts, 
as we sud, were quick, and in ahnost a moment's time she 
appeared to be altogether a different individnaL 

'' Stop I" she exclaimed, now repelling instead of soliciting 
the embrace ; " there isn't the love of a mother in that woman's 
heart — an* what did I hear? that she swore my Other's life 
away — ^her husband's life away! No, no; I'm changed — I 
see my father's blood, shed by her too, his own wife I Look 
at her features, they're hard and harsh — ^there's no love in 
her eyes — they're cowld and sevare. No, no; there's some* 
thing wrong there — I feel that — [ feel it — it's here — the 
feelin's in my heart — oh, what a dark hour thb is I Yon were 
right, Biddy, yon brought me black news this day — bat it 
won't — it won't — ^trouble me long — it won't distorb this poor 
brain long — it won't pierce this poor heart long — ^I hope not. 
Oh," she exclaimed, turning to Mave, and extending her arms 
towards her, '' Mave Sullivan, let me diel" 

The affectionate but disappointed girl had all Mave's sym- 
pathies, whose warm and affectionate feelings recoiled from 
the coldness an 1 apparent want of natural tenderness which 
characterised the mother's manner, under circumstances iu 
themselves so affecting. Still, after having soothed Sarah 
for a few minutes, and placed her head once more upon the 
pillow, she whispered to the mother, who seemed to think 
more than to feel: — 

'' Don't be surprised ; when you consider the state she's 
in — and indeed it isn't to be wondered at after what she has 
heard, — ^you must make every allowance for the poor girl" 

Sarah's emotions were now evidently in incessant play. 

" Biddy," said she, "come here again; help me up." 

" Dear Barah," said Mave, " you are not able to bear all 
this ; if you could compose yourself, an' forget everything un- 
pleasant for a while, till you grow strong — " 
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" If I conld forget that my mother has no heart to love me 
inth — that she's cowld and strange to me — ^if I conld forget 
that she's brought my father to a shameful death — ^my Other's 
heart wasn't altogether bad; no, an' he was wanst — I mane 
in his eariiy life— a good man. I know that — I feel that — 
*dear Sarahs aUep^^sleep^ dear Sarah* — ^no, bad as he is 
there was a thousand times more love and nature in the voice 
that spoke them words than in a hundred women like my 
mother, that hasn't yet kissed my lips. Biddy, come here, 
I say — ^here, lift me up agun." 

There was such energy, and fire, and command, in her 
Yoioe and words now, that Mave could not remonstrate any 
longer, nor the nurse refuse to obey her. When she was 
ODoe more placed sitting, she looked about her— 

" Mother," she said, •< come here!" 

Andasshepranoimoedtheword mo/A^, a trait so beautiful, 
so escqmstt^ ao oaliml, and so pathetic, accompanied it, 
that Mave onee more wept Her yoice, in uttering the word, 
qniyered, and softened into tenderness, with the affection 
which aatore hsdf seems to have assodatod with it Sarah 
herself zemaiied this, even m the angush of the moment 

*'My veiy heart knows and loves the word," she said, 

'* (Nil wiy is it that I am to suffer this? Is it possible that 

the empty name is all that's left me afther all? Mother, 

ooBie her6---I an pleadm' for my father now — you pleaded 

against him, but I always took the weakest side--here is God 

now aaioag us— •yon must stand before him — ^look your 

danghfcfff in the fiKS, an' answer her as you expect to meet 

God when you lave this troubled life; truth — ^truth now, 

mother, an* nothin' dse. Mother, I am dyin*. Now, as God 

is to judge you, did you ever love my &ther as a wife 

ongbtr* 

There was some irresistible spirit, some unaccountable 

Qq 
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power in hor maimer and language— audi ^wmmiyf ^qJ gg^ 
wonderful love of candoor in her fiill, dark eje — thai il was 
impossible to gainsay or withstand her. 

'' I will spake the thmth,'* replied her mother, eriden^ 
borne away and snbdned, ^'althongfa it's against myself— to 
my shame an* to my sorrow I say it— that when I married 
your father another man had my affioetions; but* as I'm to 
appear before God, I never wronged hinu — ^I don't know bow 
it is that yonVe made me confess it; bnt at any rate yoa*r^ 
the first that ever wrung it out of ma** 

''That will do,'* replied her daughter, cafanly; "that sounds 
like murdher firom my mother's lipsl Lay me down now, 
Biddy.- 

Mave, who had scarcely ever taken her eyes from off her 
varying and busy features, was now struck by a aingukr 
change which she observed to come over them admngcthat 
was nothmg but the shadow of death, and cannot be described. 

''Sarahl" she excldmed, '* dear daiiing Sarah, what is the 
matter with you? Have you got ill again?'* 

''Oh I my child,'' exclaimed her mother, ''am I to lose von 
this way at last? Oh! dear Sarah, forgive me — Im your 
mother, and you'll forgive me." 

''Mave,*' said Sarah, "take this— I remember seein' yonrs 
and mine together not very long ago— 4ake this lock of my 
hair — I think you will get a pair of scissors on the comer of 
the shelf — cut it ofif with your own hands; let it be seat to 
my father, an' when he*s dyin* a disgraceful death, let him 
wear it next his heart; and wherever he's to be buried, let 
him have this buried with him. Let whoever will give it to 
him say, that it comes from Sarah, an' that if she was able, sh^ 
would be with him through shame, an* disgrace, an* death; 
that she'd support him as well as she could in his trouble; that 
slic'd scorn the world for hun ; an' that because he said once 
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in ]u8 life that he loved her, she*d forgive hun all a thonsand 
times, an' wonld lay down her life for him." 

"You would do that, my noble girl," exclaimed Mave, with 
a choking voice. 

^ And above all things,'' proceeded Sarah, " let him be tould, 
if it can be done, that Sarah said to hun to die without fear — 
to bear it up like a man and not like a coward — ^to look man- 
fhUy about him on the very scaffold — an' — an' to die as a 
man ought to die— bravely an' without fear — ^bravely an' 
without fearl" 

Her voice and strength were, since the last change that 
Mave observed, both rapidly sinking, and her mother, anxious, 
if possible, to have her forgiveness, again approached her 
and said — 

"Dear Sarah, you are angry with me I Oh I forgive me — 
am I not your mother?" 

The great ffxVs resentments, however, had all passed, and 
the busmess of her life and its functions she felt were now 
over — she said so— 

"It's an over at last now, mother, *' she replied; "I have 
no anger now — come and kiss me. Whatever you have done, 
you are still my mother. Bless me — ^bless your daughter 
Sarah. I have nothing now in my heart but love for every 
body; ten NeUy, dear Mave, that Sarah forgave her, an' 
hop&A that she'd forgive Sarah. Mave, I trust you an' he will 
be happy — that's my last wish, an' tell him so. Mave, 
there's sweet faces about me, sich as I seen in the shed ; they're 
smilin' upon me — smilin' upon Sarah — upon poor hasty Sarah 
MKiowan, that would have loved every one. Mave, think 
of me sometimes; an' let him when he thinks of the wild girl 
that loved him, look upon you, dearest Mave, an' love you, if 
possible, betther for her sake. — ^These sweet faces b about me 
again. Father, VU be before you; but die — die like a man." 
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Whilst Uttering the last few aentences, which weve upokm 
Avith great difficiilt7, ahe began to pnU the beddothea abovt 
with her handa, and whDat uttering the U^t word» her betati- 
fal hand was sfightly denched, aa if hdping o«t a aentiBeiit 
so completely in accordance with her braTe qurit These 
motions, however, ceased suddenly; ahe heaved a deep sigh, 
and the. troubled spuit of the kmd, the generoaa, the erring 
but a£fectionate Sarah M^Gowan — aa we shall eaD her atfll — 
passed away to another and, we tru8t> a better B€e. The 
storms of her heart and brain were at rest for ever. 

Thus perished in eariy life one of those creatures, that 
sometimes seem as if they were placed by mistake m a wrong 
sphere of existence. It is imposeible to aay to whal a hdgfat 
of moral grandeur and true greatness culture and edneatioo 
might have elevated her, or to say with what brifliaB^ her 
virtues might have shone, had her heart and affsctiona been 
properly cultivated. Like some beanttful and luxoziant flower, 
however, she was permitted to run into wildneaa and disorder 
for want of a guiding band; but no want, no abeence of 
ti-aining, could ever destroy its natural delicacy, nor prevent 
its fragrance from smelling sweet, even in the neglected situa- 
tion where it was left to pine and die. 

There is little now to be added. " Time, the consohT."^ 
puivses not in vain even over the abodes of wretchedness an<l 
misery. The sufferings of that year of famine we have en- 
deavoured to bring before those who may have the power in 
their hands of assuaging the similar horrors which have re- 
visited our country in this. The pictures w^e have given are 
not exaj^gcrateil, but drawn from memory and the terrible 
realities of 1817. 

It L^ unnecessary to add, ttiat when '* sickness^ ami the 
severity of winter passed away, our lovers, Mave and young 
C'ondy Didton, were happily married, as they deserved to be. 
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and occupied the £Eum from which the good old man had been 
(o nnjnsUy expelled. 

It was on the first social evening that the two families, now 
so happily reoondled, spent together subsequent to the trial, 
thai Bartle SoUivan gratified them with the following acooont 
of his history: — 

'' I remimber fi^itm','* he proceeded, " wid Condy on that 
mghi, an' the deril's own htUiah baUha be was. We went 
into a comer of the field near the Grey Stone, to decide it. 
AD at wanst I forgot what happened, till I found myself lyin 
upon a car wid the H^ahons, of Edenbeg, that lived ten or 
twelve miles beyant the mountains, at the foot of Cammore. 
They knew me, and good right they had, for I had been spakin' 
to their sisther Shibby, but she nxun^t for me at the time, 
although I was ready to kick my own shadow about her, God 
know& Wen, yo« see, I felt disgraced at h&n* beaten by Con 
Dalton, and I was fond of her, so what 'ud you have of us 
but off we went together to America, for you see she-promised 
to marry me if I'd go. They had taken me up on one of their 
carts, thinldn' I was dhrunk, to lave me, for safety, in the 
next neighbour's house we came to. Well, she an' I married 
when we got to Boston; but God never blessed us with a fa- 
mily; and Toddy here, who tuk to the life of a pedlar, came 
back afUier many a long year, with a good purse, and lived 
wid ua. At last I begun to long for home, and so we all came 
together. The prophet's wife was wid us, an* another passen- 
ger tould me that Con, here, had been suspected of murdherin' 
me. I got unwell in Liverpool, but I sent Toddy on before 
me to make their minds aisy. As we wor talkin' over these 
matthera, I happened to mention to the woman what I had 
seen the mght the carman was murdhered, and I wondhered 
at the way she looked on hearin* it She went on, but afther 
a time came back to Liverpool for me, an' took the typhus 
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on her way home; bat thank God we were all in time to dear 
the innocent and pniush the goilty; ay, and rewaid the good 

too; eh, Toddy?" 

'Til give Mave away," replied Toddy, *^if there wasat 
another man m Europe; an' when I*m pnttin' your hand into 
Con's, Mave, it wont be an empty one. Ay, an' if yonr 6ind 
Sarah, the wild giii, had lived— ^nt it cant be helped— death 
takes the yonng aa well as 4he onld, an' may God prepare na 
all to meet him!** 

Young Richard Henderson's antidpations were unfortanately 
too true. On leaving Mr. Travers's office, he returned home, 
took his bed, and in the course of one short week had paid, by 
a kind of judidal punishment, the fiital penalty of his contem- 
plated profligacy. His fiMiher survived him only a few months, 
so that there is not, at this moment, one of the name or blood 
of Henderson in the Grange. The old man died of a quarrel 
vrith Jemmy Branigan, to whom he left a pension of fifty 
pounds a-year; and truly the grief of his aged servant after 
him was unique and originaL 

" What's to become of me?" said Jemmy, with tears in hU 
eyes ; " I have nothing to do, nobody to attend to, nobody to 
light with, nothing to disturb me or put me out of timper : 1 
knew, however, that he would stick to his wickedness to the 
last, an' so he did, for the devil tempted him, out of sheer ma- 
lice, when he could get at me no way else, to lave me fifty 
pounds a-year to keep me aisy! Sich revenge an' WUany by 
a dyin* man was never heard of. God help me, what am I 
to do now, or what hand will I turn to? Wliat is there 
before me but peace and quietness for the remainder of my life ? 
but I wou^t stand that long — an' to lave me fifty pounds a-year 
to keep me aisy! God forgive hfan !" 

The prophet sufiered the sentence of the law, but refused 
till religious consolation. Whether his daughter's message 
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ever reached him or not, we have had no means of ascertain- 
ing. He died, however, as she wished, firmly, but sollenlj* 
and as if he despised and defied the woild and its laws. He 
neither admitted his guilt nor attempted to maintain his in- 
nocence, but passed out of existence like a man who was 
already wearied with its cares, and who now felt satisfied, 
when it was too late, that contempt for the laws of God and 
man never leads to safety, much less to happiness. His on^ 
observation was the following: — ''When I dreamt that young 
Dalton drove a nail in my coffin, little I thought it would end 
this way.** 

We have simply to conclude by saying that Body Duncan 
was transported for peijury ; and that Nelly became a devotee, 
or voteen, and as far as one could judge, exhibited something 
like repentance for the sinful life she had led with the Black 
Prophet 



THE END. 



BELFilST: PBIHTED BY SIMMS AXD M'lNTYUK. 
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In ma. cloih. fill t«(H. pitoi lit. 
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